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PREFACE  TO   THE  EIRST   EDITION. 


In  laying  before  the  public  another  Mura^Aee  Gram- 
mar, in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  issued  from 
the  press,  some  apology  seems  necessary  for  my  under- 
taking such  a  work.  I  have  only  then  to  say,  that  these 
outlines  have  entirely  arisen  from  my  own  necessities. 
While  studying  the  language,  I  found  many  points, 
relative  to  which  I  wished  information,  not  at  all  touched 
on  by  grammarians,  and  others  treated  too  concisely  to 
convey  clear  ideas  to  the  mind.  To  remedy  these  de- 
fects, I  early  commenced  making  a  collection  of  notes  of 
various  kinds  on  points  of  grammar,  and  have  conti- 
nued doing  so  for  eight  years.  I  now  wish  to  put  the 
students  of  Mura^Aee  in  possession  of  the  fruits  of  my 
experience,  and  when  some  future  student  shall  add  to, 
simplify,  and  improve  on,  the  principles  here  laid  down, 
it  will  afford  greater  pleasure  to  no  one  than  to  myself. 

One  evident  advantage  I  have  enjoyed,  in  composing 
these  Principles,  above  my  predecessors,  is  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Mura^Aee  Dictionaries  which  have  been  lately 
published.     They  have  rendered  it  comparatively  easy, 
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by  a  careful  induction  of  particulars,  to  ascertain  whal 
really  are  the  grammatical  rules  by  which  the  language 
is  regulated.  Nor  has  this  advantage  been  overlooked  in 
the  following  compilation  ;  for  both  of  the  Murathee  Dic- 
tionaries have  been  more  than  once  turned  over,  from 
beginning  to  end,  by  myself  and  my  assistants. 

Two  of  the  compilers  of  the  Mura^Aee  Kosh,  Purshoo 
Ram  Punt  Godbolee,  and  Dajee  Shastree  Shookla,  have 
aided  me  in  collecting  and  examining  words  for  exam- 
ples to  the  various  rules  given,  and  in  furnishing  the 
lists  of  exceptions.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  the  de- 
clension of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant,  every 
word  was  discussed  by  four  learned  Brahmuns  from 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  determined 
accordingly  ;  yet  in  respect  to  many  of  these  words  the 
usage  is  very  various. 

Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  many  points  of 
grammar  cleared  up  in  Captain  Molesworth's  Dic- 
tionary. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  student  will 
study  these  grammatical  notices  in  the  Dictionary  itself, 
especially  those  of  them  contained  in  the  Preface,  as,  in 
this  confidence,  several  things  of  considerable  importance 
have  here  rather  been  glanced  at  than  discussed.  I 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  Captain 
Molesworth  personally,  and  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nesbit,  on  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred, 
and  benefitting  by  their  suggestions.  To  Captain 
Molesworth's  Dictionary  also  the  student  is  referred  for 
the  full  rendering  of  the  words  given  as  examples  or 


exceptions,  the  meanings  attached  to  them  here  being 
rather  for  the  convenience  of  beginners,  and  to  serve  as 
mementos  to  more  advanced  students,  than  to  give  a  full 
interpretation  of  the  word.  Where  words  of  several 
meanings  are  introduced,  and  the  rule  or  exception 
applies  to  them  only  in  one  sense,  such  words  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Besides  the  Rajapooree  and  Wadee  dialects,  spoken  in 
Malwan,  there  are  two  principal  dialects  of  the  Mura^Aee 
language  spoken  in  the  Murathee  country,  viz.  the  Desh 
dialect,  spoken  in  those  parts  of  the  Dukhun  which  lie  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  of  Poona,  and  the  Kokunee 
dialect,  spoken  throughout  both  the'  Kokuns.  The 
language  about  Sattara,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Dukhun,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  dialects,  inclining 
chiefly,  however,  to  the  Kokunee.  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  both  the 
Kokunee  and  Desh  dialects,  inclining  generally  to  the 
latter,  but  keeping  always  in  view  the  general  analogy 
of  the  language. 

In  studying  Mura^Aee,  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  has 
learnt  the  letters,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  marks 
used  for  the  vowels,  should  immediately  begin,  without 
troubling  himself  much  with  the  double  letters,  to  learn 
to  pronounce  accurately  the  sentences  at  the  end ;  and, 
while  going  on  with  the  Grammar,  he  should  learn  to 
analyze  those  sentences,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  use  them  in  conversation 
whenever  they  are  required.     Afterwards  he  should  begin 
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to  read  some  easy  book,  such  as  the  Children's  Friend  or 
jEsop's  Fables,  marking  and  committing  to  memory  such 
easy  and  useful  sentences  as  may  occur  from  day  to  day. 
In  this  way  he  will  find  his  studies  go  on  profitably  and 
pleasantly. 

The  student  is  requested  to  observe  that  the  common 
contractions  used  by  grammarians  are  frequently  used  ; 
and  that,  in  the  references  to  books,  B.  means  the  1st  vol. 
of  the  Bal  Mitra,  or  Children's  Friend  ;  E.  means  iEsop's 
Fables ;  K.  the  Mura^ee  Kosh ;  and  S.  the  Sinhasun 
Butteeshi. 

In  regard  to  the  expression  of  Mura^Aee  words  in 
English  characters,  the  system  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  has  been 
followed,  as,  though  less  philosophical  than  the  rival 
system  of  Sir  William  Jones,  being,  on  the  whole,  better 
fitted  to  lead  to  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  the  true 
sound.  A  few  omissions  and  additions  have  been  made, 
as  will  appear  from  the  1st  Table  of  Letters,  to  adapt  it 
better  to  the  Murathee  language. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  requisite  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  various  topics  discussed,  under  their 
respective  heads,  no  further  prefatory  remarks  seem 
necessary. 

If  this  attempt  should  facilitate  the  progress  of  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  sow  the  seeds  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  teach  the  Natives  of  the  Mura^ee  country 
the  principles  of  Divine  Science,  the  author  will  esteem 
all  his  labour  well  bestowed. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  Second  Edition  of  this  Grammar  was  carried  through  the 
press  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nesbit,  to  whom  the  author  takes  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  this  labour 
of  love,  while  he  himself  was  prevented  by  sickness  and  absence 
from  India  from  personally  superintending  the  printing. 

Since  the  present  Edition  went  to  press,  a  new  MuraMee  Grammar 
has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  of  the  American  Mission. 
The  author  was  not  aware,  till  he  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 
Bnyanodaya  announcing  its  appearance,  that  such  a  treatise  had  been 
prepared,  or  he  would  have  awaited  its  publication  before  taking  steps 
for  reprinting  this  work.  As  matters,  however,  now  stand,  the  public 
will  have  the  choice  between  his  guidance  and  mine.  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  the  advance  that  has  been  made  with  respect  to  MuraMee 
Grammar  since  I  began  my  labours,  and  the  adoption  of  many 
important  parts  of  my  work  in  that  of  my  successor.  And  I  should 
gladly  have  avoided  all  criticism  on  Mr.  Burgess'  treatise,  but  that 
I  might  either  be  thought  to  make  light  of  his  labours,  or  appear  to 
approve,  where  we  differ,  of  his  deviations  from  the  principles  on 
which  I  have  proceeded.  I  trust,  then,  Mr.  Burgess  will  excuse  me, 
if  I  point  out  some  of  the  most  material  things  I  deem  faulty  in  his 
work.  Nor  will  the  remarks  I  shall  require  to  make  be  irrelevant  to 
the  object  I  have  in  view  in  the  whole  of  this  Grammar — that  of 
directing  students  to  a  correct  and  idiomatical  style  of  writing  and 
speaking  Mura^Aee. 

Points  of  no  practical  importance  in  which  he  dissents  from  me, 
as  in  saying  that  ^T  is  a  substantive  pronoun  as  well  as  an  adjective 
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pronoun,  instead  of  being  used  substantively  like  all  otber  adjectives, 
and  that  ^JT%  is  derived  from  the  root  3^,  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss. 

As  one  recommendation  of  the  new  Grammar,  it  is  said  (Preface,  p.  v.): 
"One  important  particular  in  which  the  present  treatise  differs 
from  preceding  ones  is,  that  it  departs  from  the  Sanskrit  rules  in 
regard  to  the  declension  of  nouns,  and  adopts  a  scheme  which  renders 
the  subject  of  inflection  more  simple  and  easily  comprehended."  If 
the  meaning  of  this  sentence  be  that  the  eight  cases  of  Suwsknt  Gram- 
mar have  been  discarded,  and  a  smaller  number  adopted,  then,  by 
turning  to  this  Grammar,  and  examining  it  from  page  20  to  page  28, 
any  one  may  see  that  in  reference  to  all  the  nouns  that  will  admit  of 
it,  Mr.  Burgess'  plan  of  having  but  three  cases  is  the  one  I  have 
here  followed,  and  it  is  the  one  I  had  adopted  from  the  first.  If  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  mode  of  arranging  the  nouns  into  declensions,  I 
would  remark  that  no  advantage  seems  to  me  to  be  gained,  by  the  new 
plan  of  classification  according  to  the  vowel  that  precedes  the  particle 
that  marks  the  case  in  the  inflections,  over  that  of  Colonel  Kennedy 
and  Dadoba  Pandurang,  who,  following  the  Sunskrzt  Grammars, 
class  them  according  to  the  terminating  vowel  of  the  nominative. 
Take  for  example  the  nouns  ^T^T,  ^t,  ^Tff,  ^,  "3T*J%,  which  are 
examples  of  Mr.  Burgess'  five  declensions  :  it  is  evident  that  the  rule 
for  inflecting  all  these  different  words  is  the  same,  viz.  to  add  the 
proper  particle  to  the  unchanged  nominative,  giving  us  «IT^T^T,  ^fl^T, 
"^Tff^T,  &c. ;  yet  these  nouns  are  distributed  among  all  the  declen- 
sions, just  as  if  they  had  been  classed  according  to  the  terminating 
vowels  of  the  nominative.  Take  next  the  nouns  ^T^T,  ^T^TT,  xrnTt, 
*n^',  ?TT^',  all  of  which  belong  to  Mr.  Burgess'  first  declension, 
because  the  vowel  3TT  immediately  precedes  the  affix  that  marks  the 
case.  Here  it  is  evident  that  one  rule  is  required  to  explain  why,  as 
the  dative  of  mm  is  ^T^T^IT,  that  of  WQTJ  is  ^T^T^IT,  inserting 
*?,  and  not  ^T^TT^IT.  Then  another  rule  is  required  to  explain 
how  TjTTTft  becomes  XTTiETOT;  a  third  to  show  why  ?tfT3f^'  becomes 
%T*TO^1T ;  and  a  fourth  to  explain  how  fTT^T^IT  is  deduced  from  cTT^'. 
Mr.  Burgess  actually  gives  no  less  than  five  rules. 
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The  principle  adopted  in  this  Grammar  is  intended  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  by  arranging  nouns  according  to  the  change  that  the  termi- 
nating vowel  of  the  nominative  undergoes  in  the  inflections,  and  thus  to 
make  one  rule  serve  for  each  of  the  declensions,  instead  of  making  so 
many  necessary  for  the  very  first  of  them. 

In  regard  to  nouns  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  silent  ^r,  which 
change  the  terminating  vowel  in  the  inflections  of  the  singular  to  ^;, 
and  in  those  of  the  plural  to  3fT,  as  they  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
Dictionaries  from  those  of  the  fourth  declension,  which  change  it  in 
both  cases  to  \,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  list  of  those  nouns. 

In  this  Grammar  lists  of  all  feminine  nouns  ending  in  Bf  are  given. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Burgess  is  right  in  omitting  the  latter  class  of  nouns, 
but  those  who  use  his  Grammar  have  a  right  to  expect  a  complete  list 
of  the  former, — the  nouns  that  take  ^  in  the  inflections  of  the  singu- 
lar,— especially  as  he  says  (page  28),  "  If  all  other  feminine  nouns  in  3j 
are  declined  as  belonging  to  the  second  declension  [i.  e.  with  x\,  it  will 
not  be  grammatically  incorrect."  In  running  down  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  list  in  this  Grammar,  and  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding 
portion  in  his,  I  find  he  has  omitted  several  words  in  that  por- 
tion, and  among  them  *sfT^,  *T3f,  *rsf,  and  ^jt^,  important  nouns  of 
common  occurrence.  If  the  student,  then,  were  to  be  guided  by  his 
list,  he  would  say  ««fi^  for  w«fi^,  and  make  vrsr  in  the  plural  «oft, 
instead  of  *r*|T. 

In  his  first  declension,  also,  Mr.  Burgess  gives  ^ri;^,  &c.  bad,  tru^f 
waters,  f^f  seeds,  which  few  can  ever  have  heard  or  seen,  and  at  best 
are  but  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Kokunee  dialect,  and  should  not  have 
been  inserted  in  a  Grammar  of  the  language. 

Another  important  point  in  which  Mr.  Burgess  claims  precedence 
over  his  predecessors  is  the  fulness  of  the  paradigmas  of  the  verb.  My 
aim  in  each  edition  has  been  not  to  lengthen,  but  to  shorten  the  para- 
digma,  under  the  apprehension  that  in  the  first  edition  I  might  not  have 
had  "  leisure  enough  to  be  short,"  and  imagining  that  it  was  as  neces- 
sary to  avoid  terrifying  the  student  by  superflous  length  as  to  lay  before 
him  what  was  essential.     There  are  many  compound  tenses  that  require 


only  to  have  the  first  person  exhibited  to  enable  the  learner  to  go 
through  with  ease  all  the  rest.  There  are  also  inflections  that  may  be 
formed  analogically  which  are  never  used,  and  which,  since  the  ywould 
only  uselessly  burden  the  memory,  are  better  omitted.  An  example  of 
this  kind  we  have  at  pages  78  and  79  of  Mr.  Burgess'  Grammar,  in  the 
potential  mood  of  BT^t,  where  more  than  a  page  is  wasted  with  *?T^IT^ 
or  *?^jt  3fgV?f,  &c. — a  form  of  construction  which  if  the  student  ever 
attempt  to  use  in  speaking  to  a  Native,  he  will  only  meet  with  the 
Soodra's  stare,  or  elicit  the  Brahmun's  smile.  It  was  enough  to  give 
the  potential  moods  of  t^ut  and  ^rew ;  the  verb  vrwft  does  not  admit 
of  any  such  form.  bt^^TTT:  3TT%,  &c.  and  ^rewn:  %fffT,  &c.  are  in  the 
same  predicament,  as  well  as  some  other  forms  he  has  given. 

In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Burgess  claims  also  credit  for  the  fulness  and 
completeness  of  his  Syntax.  I  have  not  had  time  fully  to  examine 
this  subject,  but  in  glancing  over  that  important  portion  of  the 
Syntax  which  relates  to  the  verbs,  I  find  some  rules  which  I  deem 
incorrect,  and  have  not  unfrequently  observed  that,  by  too  close  an 
adherence  to  the  English  idiom,  Mr.  Burgess  has  fallen  into  in- 
accurate modes  of  expression  in  illustrating  the  rules  he  lays  down. 
Conscious  of  the  liability  under  which  we  all  lie  to  transgress  the  Mura- 
thee  idiom,  I  have  taken  almost  all  the  examples  used  in  this  Gram- 
mar to  illustrate  rules  from  standard  works  composed  by  Natives, 
though  it  cost  me  much  more  time  and  trouble  to  search  for  them 
than  it  would  have  done  to  make  them  for  the  occasion  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Pundit,  the  plan  Mr.  Burgess  seems  generally  to  have 
adopted.  Most  Native  teachers  easily  slide  into  the  style  of  their 
pupils,  and  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  readily  assent 
to  many  unidiomatical  phrases  that  are  proposed  to  them ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  searching  out  examples  in  books  to  illustrate  the  rules  of 
Grammar.  Some  faults  of  both  the  kinds  above  referred  to  I  shall 
here  mention,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  under  the  head  of 
General  Syntax  of  the  Verb. 

Page  142. — The  future  participle  when  joined  to  the  verb  3fT^  is 
called  the  remote  future,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  it  denotes  a  time 
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more  distant  than  that  expressed  by  the  simple  future.  This  I  cannot 
admit ;  WT  ^TT  ST5<¥  SfrTTC  3TT%  and  tfj  ^TT  T^^ff  ^^  agree  exactly 
in  regard  to  time.  The  difference  lies  in  the  former  expressing  a 
knowledge  of  the  intention,  necessities,  or  plans  of  the  person  who  is 
about  to  come,  while  the  latter  only  declares  that  the  act  of  coming 
will  take  place.  Indeed,  we  need  go  no  further  than  page  136  of  his 
own  Grammar  to  find  several  examples  of  first  future  tenses  referring 
to  remote  time,  and  among  them  3f^  $55  qi^i,  WTcf?n;  ^  ^T^. 
Yet  this  mistake  about  a  remote  future  enters  into  all  the  verbal  para- 
digmas.  At  page  142,  about  the  middle,  "  I  shall  have  done  my  work 
before  you  return"  is  translated  g-*f\  ifaf  W^sff1  *ft  3TT^  ^fTH  ^^H 
ihft^r.  The  phrase  s*$\  sj?rf  lW£Jf  is  not  MuraMee ;  we  should  either 
have  had  g^ft  ^Tl^JT^f  or  g*T^T  ^^T^f . 

Page  143.— ^T  ^UTTT  ^PJfTT,  <TT  OR  BJITOT^  JHT  ^u€  ^pm is  given 
as  the  MuraMee  of  "  If  he  were  not  going  to  die,  that  medicine  would 
have  had  some  good  effect."  m  TOCfTTC  T^m  means  only  "  if  he  were 
not  to  die,"  and  not  "  if  he  were  not  going  to  die,"  i.  e.  at  the  point 
of  death,  for  which  the  Mura^ee  is  mK  m  *??;T3TO  ^^T  ^RcTT.  The 
common  idiom,  too,  is  not  ^fT*n*T^  jjut,  but  ^nTST^T  3TW  ;  and  the 
singular  is  used,  not  the  plural. 

Page  144. — "  I  should  have  written  the  letter,  but  he  came,"  is  not 
a  very  good  phrase  in  English,  but  when  translated,  as  here,  j?jf  xf^ 
f%f?^  «re?i"  *nf|T  Wf  STT^JT,  it  becomes  such  a  sentence  as  no  good 
Mura^Aee  writer  or  speaker  would  ever  use. 

Page  146. — It  is  said  that  in  *%wm  there  "is  no  doubt  about  the 
time,"  whereas  when  ?PC  is  used,  "  both  action  and  time  are  contingent." 
f  v\m  I  conceive  implies  less  doubt  of  the  real  existence  of  what  is 
supposed  to  exist,  or  expresses  greater  earnestness  than  rfx.,  and  no 
more.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  in  a  condi- 
tional sentence  anything  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  except  the 
connection  between  the  supposition  and  its  consequence. 

Page  147. — f«CSTT  ^t*T  is  given  for  "  I  will  punish."  Except  a  few 
inferior  Kokunee  speakers  and  writers,  all  others  say  fe^T  3^T, — . 
the  form  the  student  ought  always  to  use. 
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Tagc  153. — A  rule  is  laid  down  prohibiting  the  use  of  3T^*T  as  a 
dubitative  in  the  first  person,  and  it  is  said  " "We  never  hear  *ft  5t^fT 
3T^>  ^TT'ft  JliiT  ar^for  '  I  probably  went/  ■  We  probably  went.'  "  If  by 
"I  probably  went"  is  meant  "I  may  have  been,"  as  I  suppose  is  the 
case,  then  there  is  nothing  grammatically  incorrect,  though  the  occa- 
sions to  use  such  a  phrase  may  not  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  a 
MuraMa  saying  ^  ji%t  ^T%«T,  if  he  either  cannot  or  will  not  posi- 
tively affirm  that  he  has  been  at  such  and  such  a  place. 

Page  153. — Near  the  bottom,  we  have  *ft  <^T%  *&T*T  3ifwf  ^T  ^ 
"5IT^!T,  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  MuraMee  idiom.  If  by  the  trans- 
lation given,  "  I  doing  his  work,  he  became  pleased,"  is  meant,  as 
seems  most  likely,  that  the  pleasure  was  the  consequence  of  the  doing 
of  the  work,  then  the  proper  Mura^ee  is  m\  <*U^  *KT*r  ^TT^,  or  *fi^JT 

Page  155. — For  m  JT^T  ^^rff,  *ft  fi?rmifT>  which  is  rendered 
"  He  having  gone  I  started,"  we  should  have  had,  to  correspond  with 
the  sense  of  the  English,  w  ii^T  ^f  (or  m  ii^JT«f«TC)  tft  f^T^T^T. 

Page  157. — The  sentence  m  W^TS"  WT^UTK  ^cff  TR\W§  Jrifr,  "As 
he  was  going  to  cut  down  the  tree  I  went  there,"  should  be  m  "H  UT"^ 
^T^UTK  ^TrfT,  K^T,  or  ^frT^if?r,  &c.  to  make  idiomatic  Mura^ee. 

Page  48. — Mr.  Burgess  says,  in  reference  to  the  passive  formed  from 
the  past  participle  with  the  verb  «TT^t,  "  that  there  are  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  passive  at  all";  and  yet  at  pages  160  and 
161  he  gives  it  as  a  form  of  the  passive,  and  translates  "  was  cast"  by 
^T3^T  ilW,  "  the  Gospel  is  preached"  by  S^^flTT  ^ff*Tcr^  mi\ 
"  will  be  given"  by  f^tj  «n^J,  and  "will  be  taken"  by  iffT^"  sni^j. 
The  use  of  such  inelegant  forms  should,  I  think,  be  abandoned 
altogether.  The  passive  may  always  be  elegantly  and  idiomatically  ren- 
dered, when  translating  into  Mura^Aee,  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : — 

1st.  By  supplying  the  agent  when  known ;  thus,  to  translate  "  The 
world  will  be  destroyed  at  the  last  day"  say  ^sj^Tcff  VQK  oJJTT^T 
^sj  ^f^^f,  i>  e.  "  God  will  destroy  the  world  at  the  last  day." 

2nd.  By  using  the  3rd  plural  indicative  ;  thus,  for  "  it  is  said"  use 
^UT^TrT,  i.  e.  "  they  say." 
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3rd.  By  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  indicative  of  transitive  verbs, 
which  are  in  reality  passives  ;  thus,  "  it  is  narrated"  is  rightly  rendered 
into  MuralAee  by  ^ffrra%  ^1%,  and  "  it  was  tied"  by  ?f  ^fsf^i  ^f^'- 

4th.  By  selecting  an  intransitive  verb  of  the  same  meaning;  thus, 
for  ••  will  be  given"  use  fa^^f  or  TTTTT  ^rf^f. 

5th.  By  a  noun  of  a  suitable  sense  with  an  auxiliary  verb  ;  thus, 
for  "he  will  be  saved"  say  cJJT^T  ^JK  ^T^. 

6th.  By  using  the  pluperfect  participle  of  the  corresponding  intran- 
sitive verb  with  srpif ;  as,  for  "it  will  be  burnt  up"  say"rr  aT^«r  srrf^r. 

7th.  By  employing  the  past  participle  in  TJJ  with  ^TUT  ;  thus,  for 
"he  is  satisfied"  say  m  ^mftcr  or  ^tjs  "^"T^lT  ^rri.  Mr.  Burgess 
mentions  most  of  these  forms,  and  the  student  should  confine  himself 
to  them  rather  than  follow  those  Natives  who,  from  a  foolish  deference 
to  Europeans,  or  to  save  themselves  trouble  in  translating,  join 
foreigners  in  debasing  their  own  terse  and  nervous  language. 

After  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Burgess'  Grammar,  it  would  be 
ungracious  in  me  not  to  say  that  it  exhibits  great  labour,  and  contains 
many  things  that  may  be  useful  to  those  more  advanced  students  who 
are  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  Mur&thee  idiom.  Intelligibility, 
however,  in  writing  and  speaking,  depends  so  much  on  idiom,  that  I 
must  be  pardoned  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject.  Whoever 
wishes  to  be  understood  must  not  content  himself  with  using  words  that 
might  convey  the  idea  intended,  but  search  out  such  as  the  Natives 
themselves  employ  to  express  it,  and  take  care,  too,  that  those  words 
are  arranged  in  the  order  to  which  the  Mura^Aas  are  accustomed. 

I  may  be  further  pardoned  in  this  place  if  I  direct  the  advanced 
student's  attention  to  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  Mura^Aee  lan- 
guage prefixed  to  Candy's  English  and  MuraMee  Dictionary,  where 
he  will  find  a  number  of  observations  which  will  aid  him  in  more 
thoroughly  comprehending  the  genius  of  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Indian  vernacular  tongues. 


THE    PRINCIPLES 


OF 


MURATHEE    GRAMMAR 


Grammar  is  that  science  which  teaches  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  language  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  resolution 
of  words  and  sentences  into  their  elements,  and  the  vari- 
ous ways  of  modifying  and  combining  these  elements, 
so  as  to  render  them  the  correct  vehicles  of  thought.  A 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  principles  of  Mura^ee 
Grammar  must  be  acquired  by  every  one  who  wishes  to 
speak  or  write  the  language  correctly. 

Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  letters  used  in  writing  Mura- 
thee,  the  one  called  Balbodh,  and  the  other  Mod. 
The    Balbodh  letters    are  the    same  as  the    Dewuna- 


guree,  and  52  in  number.  Of  tliosc,  16  are  vowels, 
and  36  are  consonants.  But  3t  and  SE  do  not  occur 
in  Mwdthee;  and  the  last  two  letters  are  compound 
letters,  so  that  the  number  of  simple  letters  is  reduced 
to  48. 

The  Mod  letters  are  44  in  number,  and  are  used  in 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness.* 

The  forms  of  the  letters,  and  the  classes  into  which 
they  are  divided,  will  be  understood  by  the  following 
tables,  both  of  which  should  be  studied  till  the  learner 
has  made  himself  completely  master  of  them. 

1st  table  of  letters. 

Vowels. 


BALBODH. 

NAMES. 

BALBODH. 

NAMES. 

**m 

u  or  a 

li 

^,  ^T 

a 

11 

5 

i 

V 

e 

1 

ee  or  i 

•v 

^ 

ui  or  ai 

^3 

oo  or  u 

0 

^ 

oo  or  u 

ow  or  au 

W 

ri 

*T 

urn  or  u 

3% 

ri 

*T: 

wh 

*  This  deficiency  in  respect  to  the  number  of  letters  is  made  up,  in 
writing  in  the  Mod  character,  by  using  X  f°r  ^>  ^  for  <3>,  B-!  for  ^  and  «r, 
and  <$  for  oj. 


1st  TABLE  OF  LETTERS  (continued). 
Consonants. 


BALBODH. 

NAMES. 

BALBODH. 

NAMES. 

( 

3l 

ku 

r          - 

CO 

q 

pu 

J 

^ 

khu 

o  I 

^    1 

*I 

gu 

co 

CO 

13 

m 

phu 

CD 

H  j 

^ 

ghu 

P, 

CD 

<        % 

bu 

I 

^ 

ngu 

H 

!     * 

bhu 

( 

^ 

chu  or  tsu 

*? 

ran 

CO 
CO 

f  chhu  or 

t 

1j 

$ 

^     tshu 

3 

yu 

J< 

51 

ju  or  dzu 

33 

f  jhu  or 

* 

ru 

^    dzhu 
nyu 

<*,  ^ 

lu 

r 

•  i 

z 

tu 

co 
P 
O 

3 

wu 

s  ! 

z 

thw. 

CD 

r5 

5T,  31 

shu 

CD    1 

i 

du 

"3 

—    1 

CO 

3 

shu 

CD    1 

z 

dhu 

H 

^ 

%  T?T 

n 

9 

su 

< 

ff 

tu 

^ 

hu 

co 

CO 

r5 

V 

thu 

a 

In 

'o  1 

. 

*> 

* 

du 

co 

i    * 

ksAu 

£ 

^ 

dhu 

o 

< 

H 

s 

•     * 

dnyu 

i 

^ 

n 

o 

O 

i 

■ 

2nd  TABLE  OF  LETTERS. 


N.  B.— This    Table    is    an 
abridgement  of    what    is  laid 
down  in  the  Sunskrt't  Gram- 
mars relative  to  the  classes  and 
formation  of  letters  ;  the  only 
new  term  used  is  the  word  for 

Consonants. 

Vowels. 

Sharps. 

Flats. 

1 

'ea 

CO 

cc 

GO 

0 

> 

i 

GO 

a 

a 

to 
B 

°J3 
cc 

CO 

O 
> 

O 
CO 

00 

* 
0 

> 

a 
0 

&> 

a 
0 

,2 

Ou 

s 

c 

'S- 

s 

ee 

a 
£5 

"03 

*SL 

GO 

•51 

T3 

■d 

IE 

'EL 
■ 

ee 

G 

T3 

<u 

ee 
E 

'EL 

GO 

•3 

sharps  and    flats,    I  have  not 
met  with  any    corresponding 
terms. 

i 

(7 

If 

El 

r 

If 

ST 

0 

i 

? 

i 
i 

BT5 

Gutturals,    ^fer.  .  .  . 

9 

^ 

*T 

*T 

S 

#  # 

c 

^T 

Palato-    7. 
Gutturals,  l^1^" 

IT 

Palatals,       flltf  ^  . .  . 

^ 

^ 

*l 

« 

^ 

<M 

A\ 

* 

*  * 

Cerebrals,    JJ^T  . .  . 

d 

6 

3 

d 

ul 

<  06 

H 

4t 

4l 

•  • 

Dentals,       SW  .  .  .  . 

cT 

V 

cT 

*T 

=r 

35" 

ST 

3 

BC 

Labials,        #W  . .  . 

* 

<S 

* 

JT 

IT 

*T 

T 

3T 

Labio-      7  .  -s 
Gutturals,  J**""- 

# 

OF  THE   LETTERS   INDIVIDUALLY. 
Vowels. 

3T  is  the  first  vowel,  and  has  two  sounds,  slightly  differ- 
ing from  each  other :  the  shorter  and  more  common  is 
the  same  as  the  sound  of  the  English  u  in  the  words 
shut,  but,  &c. ;  the  other  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  a 
in  past,  grass,  &c,  and  to  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  Isaiah, 


Poonah,  &c,  with  the  exception  of  being  a  little 
shorter.  This  latter  sound  is  used  only  when  ^  is  follow- 
ed by  <5T,  or  when  it  is  initial,  and  not  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant joined  to  it  in  the  same  syllable.  Although  this 
distinction  has  not  been  marked  by  Europeans  who  have 
treated  on  the  grammar  of  the  languages  of  this  country, 
it  is  noticed  in  Suraskro't  Grammars,  where  the  former  is 
called  3T^?r,  and  the  latter  ^f«r*rr. 

JEixaiwples. 

JTcT,     HaS^Z;     aft?,     ^;  aratfcT*  ^T^EJTTcT,     ^r 

mut,    muZkut ;    ung,      ust ;  akant,     akusmat,    paha ; 

opinion,  filthy;  a  limb,  setting  (sun);        uproar,  suddenly,     see. 

n3jt  is  the  long  of  the  above,  and  corresponds  to  the 
sound  of  the  English  a  in  far,  star,  &c.  When  the  ac- 
cent falls  on  53jt,  it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  long  as  in 
those  words  ;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  made  a  little  shorter, 
but  not  so  short  as  in  unaccented  syllables  in  English. 

The  learner  must  observe  once  for  all,  that  the  accent 
does  not  make  such  a  difference  in  Mura^Aee  as  it  does 
in  English,  because  it  is  not  so  decidedly  placed  on  one 
syllable. 

X  has  the  short  sound  of  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  the 
words  deceive,  decrease,  &c,  as  faw  chikhul,  mud,  *fa 
kuvi,  a  poet,  except  when  it  is  followed  by  a  double 
consonant,  or  a  nasal,  in  the  same  syllable,  when  its 
quantity  is  diminished,  and  it  assumes  the  sound  of  the 
short  i  in  bit,  flint,  &c,  as  fq*q  chitt,  the  mind,  f^n 
chinta,  care. 

i;  has  the  long  sound  of  e  in  me,  see,  &c,  only  length- 

*  A  corruption  of  ^TT^rfa • 
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ened  or  shortened  a  little,  as  the  accent  happens  to  fall 
upon  it,  or  the  contrary. 

<g  and  ^  have  respectively  the  short  and  long  sounds 
of  u  in  the  words  full  and  rude,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  oo  in  good  and  fool. 

W  is  the  mark  of  a  sound  composed  of  r  and  the  French 
u  in  such  words  as  lune,  &c,  or  the  German  oe  in  hoeren, 
or  rather  something  between  the  two.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  oo  in  moon, 
spoon,  &c.  s|t«  is  enunciated  by  a  Muratf/iee  Brahmun 
almost  exactly  in  the  way  the  Scotch  formerly  pronounc- 
ed the  name  of  imperial  Rome. 

^  is  a  letter  composed  of  I  and  the  forementioned 
French  u  or  German  oe ;  so  that  the  French  word  lune 
would  be  expressed  in  Balbodh  characters,  as  pronounced 
by  Mura^ee  Brahmuns,  by  W{.  This  letter  is  never 
pronounced  by  the  truly  learned  like  lri.  The  vulgar 
pronounce  this  letter  loo,  and  the  preceding  too. 

3t  and  ZZ  are  the  long  of  the  above.  They  are  seldom 
used  in  Surcskrit,  and  never  in  Mura^Aee. 

i[  is  the  Mura/Aee  a.  It  does  not  proceed,  however, 
from  so  low  a  part  of  the  throat  as  the  proper  English  a. 
It  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  pronunciation  of  that 
letter  by  a  North  Briton,  or  to  the  final  e  in  the  French 
words  naivete,  bonte.  By  this  e  we  distinguish  it  in 
Roman  characters. 

t  is  a  diphthong  compounded  of  vj  and  ^.  It  is  pro- 
nounced very  nearly  as  the  ui  in  guile,  and  the  i  in  fine, 
are  by  careless  speakers.  The  correct  English  speaker, 
however,  must  take  care  not  to  lengthen  the  former  part 
of  the  diphthong  as  he  does  while  uttering  i  in  his  ver- 
nacular tongue,  otherwise  he  will  produce  a  sound  com- 


pounded  of  ^t  and  £,  and  not  of  ^  and  f .  Till  his  ear 
become  habituated  to  native  sounds,  he  may  apply  for  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  this  letter  also  to  a  Caledonian, 
and  listen  to  him  while  pronouncing,  with  his  vernacular 
accent,  guile,  while,  find,  &c,  or  to  a  German  in  sound- 
ing bei,  &c. 

3{T  is  the  same  as  the  English  o  in  stone,  home,  &c.  It 
is  never  to  be  sounded  as  the  o  in  not,  shot,  &c. 

^x  is  the  Mura^Aee  ow,  composed  of  ^  and  ^>,  and 
consequently  not  so  full  as  the  English  ow  or  ou,  which 
is  a  compound  of  the  long  a  in  fall,  and  the  short  u  in 
full.     See  above,  under  ^. 

^  though  classed  with  the  vowels,  is  properly  only  a 
nasal  sound,  which  may  be  attached  to  any  of  the  vowels. 
It  is  only  for  convenience  that  the  point  is  placed  over 
3T ;  the  vowel  x,  or  ^?,  or  any  of  the  others,  might  have 
been  substituted.  The  point  over  the  letter,  called  by 
grammarians  anooswar,  is  the  symbol  of  the  sound 
under  discussion.  In  most  words  purely  Murai^ee,  the 
placing  of  the  anooswar  over  them  only  renders  the  vowel 
nasal ;  there  is  to  be  no  addition  of  any  such  sound  as  we 
express  in  English  by  n  or  ng ;  the  breath  must  pass 
forward  unimpeded,  otherwise  than  by  a  slight  com- 
pression of  the  muscles  of  the  nostrils.  In  the  Kokun, 
the  anooswar  is  always  pronounced  in  a  way  that  is  very 
perceptible  ;  but  in  the  Dukhun  it  is  often  neglected,  or 
pronounced  so  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible.  In  words 
purely  Mura^ee,  when  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed 
is  long,  and  the  following  consonant  the  first  or 
second  of  the  classed,  that  is  a  sharp,  this  is  the  whole 
force  of  the  anooswar ;  hence  eRf^j  is  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  kanfct,  as  most  learners  do,  but 
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Ik&fa,  contracting  the  muscles  of  the  nose,  but  not 
making  the  tongue  approach  the  teeth,  so  as  to  form  any- 
thing like  the  sound  of  n.  But  in  words  borrowed  or 
slightly  corrupted  from  the  Surasknt,  and  when  the 
vowel  is  short,  (or,  if  long,  comes  before  the  third  or 
fourth  of  the  classed  consonants,  that  is  aflat,)  then  the 
anooswar  has  added,  or  is  converted  into,  the  nasal  of 
the  class  of  the  letter  that  follows  it,  as  sjfaT,  a  mango, 
which  is  sounded  amba,  as  if  written  stt^t;  btjt,  a 
body,  which  is  pronounced  ungg ;  3t*r?  an  end,  which 
is  pronounced  unt.  When  any  one  of  the  letters  after 
*i  follows,  the  sound  of  the  anooswdr  is  very  peculiar, 
and  cannot  be  represented  by  any  English  letters : 
perhaps  the  nearest  representation  of  it  would  be 
nw  or  mw ;  we  shall,  however,  in  representing  Mura- 
thee.  words  in  English  characters,  use  n  as  its  sign. 
When  the  anooswar  is  simply  the  representation  of  a 
particular  nasal,  we  shall  substitute  m,  n,  ng,  &c,  as 
may  be  required  ;  and  when  it  represents  the  Murathee 
nasal  first  described,  we  shall  merely  place  a  circumflex 
over  the  vowel  affected  by  it. 

Examples. — 1st,  fk&  sinh,  a  lion ;  ^^  surcshuyu, 
doubt.  2nd,  xr^Taft  puntojee,  a  schoolmaster.  3rd,  efiij 
kele,  done  ;    mrf^  ghurat,  in  the  house. 

:  is  called  Visurg  ;  it  corresponds  in  sound  to  a  soft 
h,  and  is  but  little  used  in  Mura^Aee.  All  the  words 
in  which  it  is  used  are  derived  from  the  SuwskHt. 
Where  the  guttural  ?§  succeeds,  it  is  not  pronounced 
at  all  by  the  Mura^Aas,  as  in  -^:^  pain,  which  is 
pronounced  dookh.  Where  it  is  pronounced,  it  should 
be  represented  by  h,  as  3f?r:^ur  untu/tkurun,  the 
heart. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

Native  teachers  generally  admit  only  of  two  diph- 
thongs, ^  and  ^n,  which  have  distinct  characters  to 
express  them,  and  direct  their  pupils  to  pronounce  all 
the  vowels  which  come  together  in  words,  as  distinct 
syllables;  but  in  their  own  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage they  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  this  rule. 

The  vowels  ^  and  f,  when  they  meet,  are  frequently 
run  together,  so  as  to  sound  in  their  diphthongal  state 
nearly  like  ir,  as  *\i^,  which,  even  where  thus  written, 
is  sounded  almost  like  Ifo.  In  like  manner  ^r^j  is  sound- 
ed nearly  like  ^T^r,  and  ^3^  nearly  like  |ttj,  &c. 

The  semivowels  also  frequently  nearly  coalesce,  and 
form  something  like  diphthongs  with  a  preceding  ^jt,  as 
nj-q,  a  cow,  «tt?,  a  boat,  &c. 

CONSONANTS. 

<u  is  the  Murathee  k.  The  learner,  however,  is  care- 
fully to  observe  that  «&  thus  written  has  the  force  of  hi 
(or  cu  in  such  words  as  cut)  ;  in  order  to  mark  simply 
that  consonantal  sound  denoted  by  k,  the  Orientals  re- 
quire to  write  ^r,  which  the  MurafAas  call  ^  ^^%  *t%K- 
This  observation  applies  to  all  the  consonants, — they  are 
syllables  rather  than  letters ;  all  are  supposed  to  have 
the  short  ^  inherent  in  them. 

N.B. — This  3T  is  silent  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  MuraMee,  except 
where  the  word  ends  in  a  double  consonant  of  which  ^f  is  not  the  former 
part,  as  "?r,  &c,  or  in  "3T  or  *T,  when  it  must  be  slightly  pronounced  ;  so 
that,  except  in  these  instances,  such  words  in  reality  end  in  a  consonant, 
as  =^T<T,  a  hand,  pronounced  hat ;  offa,  life,  pronounced  jeewu,  and  not 
jeev ;  the  u,  however,  is  pronounced  as  slightly  as  possible.  The 
Shoodras  again  change  the  ivu  into  00,  and  pronounce  jeeoo.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  Desh  dialect,  though  they  write 
sometimes  only  efi^j,  they  pronounce  kelu. 
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*§  is  the  first  aspirated  consonant.  It  is  a  compound 
of  <*  and  of  a  deep  ^,  a  ^  deeper  than  the  common  one, 
and  which  has  no  appropriate  symbol  in  Mumthce.  Its 
Persian  and  Arabic  symbol  is  *•■  It  is  the  same  as  the 
German  and  Scotch  ck,  and  the  Irish  gh,  in  the  words  ich, 
loch,  and  lough.  Let  the  learner  practise  that  aspirate, 
and  learn  to  join  /t,  g,  &c.  to  it  without  any  hiatus,  and 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  pronounce  all  the  aspirates. 

Taking  the  first  half  of  9i  and  the  last  of  ^,  a  character  like-  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  formed,  3?,  from  which  ?U  may  be  easily  supposed  to 
have  arisen.  If  the  learner  make  the  experiment,  he  will  find  he  can 
form  some  of  the  other  aspirates  in  the  same  way.  He  must  recollect, 
however,  that  s?  comes  first  in  the  combination. 

jt  is  the  hard  English  g  in  got,  great,  &c. 
w  is  the  aspirated  g. 

<§»  is  the  first  of  the  nasals,  and  is  pronounced  like  ng 
in  the  English  words  rung,  sing,  &c. 

^  is  pronounced  in  words  adopted  from  the  Simsknt, 
and  not  in  use  among  the  lower  orders,  in  the  same  way 
as  ch  in  the  English  word  church  ;  but  in  Mura^Aee 
words  it  has  two  sounds,  the  one  the  same  as  that  now 
mentioned,  which  it  always  assumes  before  the  vowel 
sounds  x,  i,  and  %  i*1  the  Dukhun,  and  the  other  like  ts, 
which  it  assumes  in  all  other  situations.  For  further 
information  on  the  subject,  see  Molesworth's  Mura^Aee 
Dictionary,  under  ^r. 

^  is  its  aspirate. 

sr  has  also  two  sounds.  In  words  lately  adopted  from 
the  Surasknt,  and  before  x,  T>  and  v,  it  has  in  the  Dukhun 
always  the  sound  of  the  English  j.  In  the  beginning  of 
Mura^ee  words  it  has  nearly  the  sound  of  dz,  and  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  Mura^Aee  words  it  sounds  like  z  ;  this 
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slight  difference  of  sound  is  not  reckoned  here,  however  : 
dz  and  z  are  counted  one. 

On  account  of  this  two-fold  sound  of  the  letters  ^  and  5fr,  an  ambi- 
guity  arises,  to  prevent  which,  two  systems  of  orthography  have  been 
adopted.  The  one  is  to  distinguish  between  the  two  sounds  by  points, 
and  the  other  is  to  join  ~q  to  the  letters,  especially  in  the  inflections  of 
nouns,  &c.  Thus  the  imperative  of  the  verb  to  go,  and  the  nom. 
plur.  fern,  of  the  pronoun  ^T,  are  both  5fT  ;  but  the  former  is  pro- 
nounced dza,  and  the  letter  ja.  According  to  the  pointed  system,  the 
former  is  written  'SJT,  the  latter  ofT  ;  according  to  the  other  system,  they 
become  respectively  5TT  and  «sjt.  In  this  grammar  the  latter  system 
has  been  adopted,  both  because  it  is  more  common  among  the  Natives, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  occasion  errors  of  typography. 

■%  is  its  aspirate,  to  which  all  said  about  diversity  of 
pronunciation  and  writing  is  applicable. 

^r  is  the  nasal  of  this  class,  and  is  properly  a  nasal  y, 
though  it  is  generally  pronounced  with  the  tongue  in  the 
same  position  as  it  is  in  pronouncing  simple  n,  and 
sounds  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  breath  is  kept 
longer  in  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  make  it  more  nasal,  as  in 
4<sr,  sunjuyu,  or  the  first  n  in  our  word  opinion. 

•z  is  t,  pronounced  with  the  tongue  raised  above  the 
upper  teeth,  and  touching  the  gums  near  the  entrance  of 
the  palate. 

?r  is  t,  pronounced  with  the  tongue  at  the  tip  of  the 
upper  teeth,  as  near  as  it  is  in  pronouncing  the  th  in  the 
English  word  thin.  The  English  t  is  properly  pronounced 
with  the  tongue  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  teeth, 
although  in  such  words  as  tube,  tune,  &c.  it  becomes 
almost  the  soft  m  of  the  Mura^Aee. 

^  is  a  d,  formed  on  the  same  principles  as  already  de- 
scribed under  ?.     At  the  commencement  of  a  word,  or 
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when  following  a  consonant,  with  no  vowel  intervening, 

tlie  learner  will  find  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  it,  for 
then  the  tongue  requires  to  be  pressed  firmly  on  the 
gums  ;  but  in  other  positions  it  acquires  a  sound  some- 
thing between  r  and  d,  occasioned  by  the  quick  with- 
drawment  of  the  tongue  from  its  position  before  the  letter 
is  fully  formed,  as  in  <*%,  kut/e,  towards. 

^  is  the  soft  dental  d,  as  in  dupe,  dew,  &c.  See  under  ?r. 

s,  *j,  ^,  "*r,  are  the  aspirates  of  the  above  respectively. 

ur  is  the  nasal  of  the  -z  class,  and  is  an  n  pronounced 
with  the  tongue  in  the  position  above  described  under  ^. 

«r  is  the  soft  n,  and  differs  very  little  from  the  English 
7i,  though  softer. 

V  and  n  are  our  p  and  b. 

xs  is  an  aspirated  p,  and  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  English  f  in  pure  Mura^Aee  and  Surcsk?*it  words, 
although  in  words  derived  from  the  Persian  it  is  fre- 
quently pronounced  as/! 

h  is  the  aspirated  b. 

*?  is  the  English  m. 

■q  is  the  English  y. 

^  has  two  sounds,  the  one  exactly  the  English  w,  and 
the  other  similar  to  v,  but  the  lip  is  not  drawn  up  so  as 
to  press  forcibly  upon  the  upper  teeth,  as.  in  pronouncing 
the  English  v;  it  is  rather  draAvn  in  close  to  the  lower 
teeth  than  elevated  so  as  to  meet  the  upper ;  but  still,  as 
the  contact  of  the  lips  with  the  teeth  is  the  characteristic 
of  v,  this  sound  is  marked  by  v.  It  is  exactly  the 
German  w.  This  sound  is  assumed  by  «r  when  in  com- 
bination with  x,  x ,  and  m,  and  still  more  decidedly  when 
combined  with  W  and  x,  and  sometimes  among  Kokunists 
slightly  when  joined  to  sj.     The  learner  may  remark 
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that  the  three  vowels  which  change  the  sound  of  ^,  sr,  and 
•ct,  are  the  same. 

^  is  the  English  sh,  pronounced  very  softly,  as  all  the 
dentals  are. 

■q  is  the  same  sh,  pronounced  with  the  tongue  in  the 
same  position  that  it  has  in  pronouncing  -z. 

fj  is  pronounced  as  s  in  English.  Before  the  vowels  \ 
and  £,  ^  often  in  the  Dukhun  assumes  a  sound  interme- 
diate between  ^  and  ^r.  In  the  Kokun  they  generally 
write  as  well  as  pronounce  ^;  thus  they  write  and  pro- 
nounce ^sft  for  3j?ft. 

^r  is  our  I,  pronounced  softly. 

-&  is  a  harsh  /,  pronounced  with  the  tongue  in  the  same 
or  rather  in  a  little  higher  position  than  it  is  in  the  -z  class. 

^  and  ^  are  compound  letters  ;  the  former  compounded 
of  3?  and  xr,  and  pronounced  kshu,  and  the  latter  of  m  and 
or,  and  pronounced  dnyu. 

It  was  previously  remarked  that  the  vowel  ^  is  inhe- 
rent in  every  consonant  when  written  fully,  without  any 
mark  appended  ;  when  the  other  vowels  are  affixed  to 
the  consonants,  the  consonant  remains  unaltered ;  the 
vowel,  however,  is  not  affixed  entire  as  in  English,  but 
the  latter  part  of  it  only,  or  a  conventional  mark  is  added 
to  point  out  the  vowel  intended. 

The  marks  for  the  different  vowels  are  as  follow : — 

Marks,         T  '    f     1     '„     ^     .'   *     *     V' V  '      : 

Vowels,      ^tt    ^     i;     ^    «    W    ^     ^    3fT   ^r   3{3f: 
These  marks,   when  combined   with  the  whole  of  the 

consonants,  form  what  is  called  the  Barakhuc/ya,  the  first 

line  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

ku     ka      ki      kee    koo     koo     ke     kui    ko      kow    kum    kuA 

*    m  fa    4\    f      %     €      §    #t     $t      ^      m: 
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When  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first  is  written  as 
ahove  described,  if  a  consonant  precede  it ;  if  not,  it  is 
written  as  in  the  alphabet ;  but  the  second  must  always 
be  written  as  it  is  in  the  alphabet,  as  *n^,  rain,  and  ^jf, 
a  mother. 

When  two  consonants  come  together  in  the  same  syl- 
lable, generally  speaking,  the  first  part  of  the  former  is 
joined  to  the  whole  or  the  last  part  of  the  latter,  and  a  si- 
milar plan  is  adopted  when  three  consonants  meet  to- 
gether in  the  same  syllable  ;  that  is,  the  beginnings  of  the 
two  first  are  written  and  joined  to  the  whole  or  conclud- 
ing part  of  ths  last  letter. 

Examples. 

Combinations  of  2  Consonants.  Combinations  of  3  Consonants. 


»>  .2 

■a  j 


3f 

IT 

IT 

7 

■Hf 

IT 

7 

IT 

7 

1 

^ 

^ 

SRI 

CT3*J 

TSSJf 

ndru 

spru 

stvu 

tmyu 

jjwu 

sAtfyu 

N.  B. — All  letters  which  can  be 
sounded  without  the  interposition  of 
a  vowel  may  be  combined  as  above. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  above 
directions,  with  these  examples  append- 
ed, will  supply  the  place  of  a  longer 
list. 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ORTHOGRAPHY 
OF  WORDS. 

As  there  has  not  been,  till  lately,  any  attempt  to  fix  a 
standard  of  orthography  in  Mura^ee,  the  variations  in 
the  spelling  of  words  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  these 
arise  from  peculiarity  of  dialect,  and  others  from  care- 
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lessness  or  vulgarism.     A  few  of  the  more  common  and 
useful  will  be  found  in  the  following  lists  : — 

1.     Peculiarities  of  the  Desh    Dialect. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Desh  use, 

In  marking  the  neut.  gen.  ^  for^;,  as  #^r    for 

At  the  beginning  of  words,  3f        ^T  ^% 

In  the  3rd  per.  imp.  ^         BfT  «R^ 

At  the  beginning  of  words,  "in       ^T  ^T^r^W 

Ditto  ditto,  -^         BfT  "^ST^ot 

Before  fern,  terminations,  ^         ^  ^T^f^l^ 

In  the  middle  of  words,  ^T  &  T    ^  "3^1 

Ditto  ditto,  ^r&^t  ^T  ^3v<J 

At  the  beginning  of  words,  if         ^  §af\ 

In  2nd  per.  plur.  pr.  ind.  3?f ?r    ^ff  ^T^fcT 

In  1st  per.  plur.  pr.  ind.  ^firf     £jT  •T^TfT 

Before  term,  in  intr.  verbs,  X,        ^T  ^fs^T 

In  various  positions,  «T        ^T  "RT^ft 

Ditto  ditto,  %        ¥£  *frr 

In  terminations,  ^JT      *H  ^^TT 

The  omission  of  «nooswar ^J3i^ 

Unaspirated  for  aspirated  letters. .  «n% 


TUUft 
¥JJT 


•^T^ 


Done. 
Is. 

Let  him  do. 
Preserve  care- 
Ditto,    [fully. 
With  wisdom. 
An  ox. 
Desire. 
One. 
Ye  are. 
We  are  not. 
He  arises. 
Water. 
A  pod. 
To  such. 
A  child. 
Become. 


2.     Peculiarities  of  the  Kokunee  Dialect. 
The  Kokunusths  use, 

In  transitive  verbs,  ^T  fo 

At  the  beginning  of  words,  3TT 

Ditto  ditto,         ^fT 

In  2nd  per.  sing,  past  ind.  ^ 
In  2nd  per.  pi.  past  ind.    ^rf 

Ditto  ditto,         ^<=r 

In  2nd  per.  sing,  past  ind.  7^ 
In  1st  per.  sing,  past  ind.  iff 
In  1st  per.  fern,  past  ind.  ^j 
In  1st  per.  fem  pr.  ind.  ^ 
In  2nd  per.  fem.  pr.  ind.  Hj"*J 
In  3rd  per.  fem.  pr.  ind.  ^ 
In  oblique  case  of  adj.  ij 


w 

T,as 

htkt  for 

^if^m   He  does. 

^ 

3TW 

^T^T      An  aunt. 

^T 

^T^DT 

^T^ut    Draw. 

^ 

%t^^N 

^T^%    Thouloosedst, 

^ 

^T^ifff 

^1^    Ye  loosed. 

3Tt 

UT%rT 

"SP^f      Ye  became. 

**f 

^<iNj 

Wf  *^  Thou  didst. 

*lf 

«T  #% 

JEff  ^%  I  did. 

^T<3^j 

^T^f%     I  spoke. 

^nf%^ 

%TfV?J     I  loose. 

lit* 

%T^re 

^hfefte  Thou  loosest. 

rft 

%Tf%<5j 

%lf^?ft   She  looses. 

*JT 

^t^ 

^fjI^JT    Good. 
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In  pluper.  participle,     ^fT  for ^,  as  ^^T«T    for  3i^«T  Having  done. 

In  various  positions,       fil         fijf       f«r^  f*3^  A  lion. 

Ditto  ditto,  ¥(  ^         ^T  *Nt  Service. 

Ditto         ditto,  vr         *f        cmui*  ?qr*r  By  him. 

The  superfluous  use  of  anooswar.  .     3»^;fP^<T  3>^Tf^cT  Perhaps. 

Aspirated  for  unaspirated  letters.  .     £rsr  *(l  A  pod. 

3.     Common  Vulgarisms. 

In  the  end  of  words,  Tibr  *ff,  as  f^^X    for  f^sff     Concerning. 

In  MaraMee  words,  x      "t       ^Tf«  ^T^rt      A  cup. 

In  Stu/skWt  words,     T       t;         ?Trft  **fcT         Intelligence. 

In  MuraMee  words,  ^       ^        ^T^  ^T^;       A  mother-in-law. 

In  Siw>skWt  words,     ^3T      \?        ir*f.  31^  A  spiritual  teacher. 

In  3rd  p.  pi.  pr.  ind.  75fT?r    rfTfT    ^f^ra  ^f^TTcr  They  do. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

In  Murathee  there  are  nine  parts  of  speech,  viz. 
Article  (  ),  Noun  (*rm),  Adjective  (jprfawr),  Pronoun 

(^?tt*)>    ^eru  (fw^O,  Adverb   (fsraTf^ur),  Preposition 
(^^ji),  Conjunction  (^^Tf^rr),  and  Interjection  (^nc). 

ARTICLE. 

The  word  ^  or  ^jf^f,  used  as  an  indefinite  article,  has 
not  been  usually  recognized  by  Mura^ee  grammarians, 
but  it  is  frequently  used  as  an  article,  in  the  sense  of  any 
one,  with  superadded  emphasis,  as  t^t  ^t^t  ^t^it^,  Call  a 
physician,  i.  e.  any  one  you  can  find,  the  case  being  one  of 
urgency.  Ordinarily,  however,  no  word  is  required  to 
translate  our  a ;  thus,  Give  me  a  book,  is  simply  w<$\  vvft  t« 

*  Should  it  be  asked  why  oEJT^"  is  preferable  to  73JT1J1,  when  "fJ1^  is  used,  and 
not  W«f)  let  it  be  considered,  that  in  the  oblique  case  of  adjectives  ^7T  is  the  Desh, 
and  ^  the  Kokunee  termination;  and  again,  that  the  Deshusth  prefers  «T  to  W, 
while  the  Kokunusth  prefers  W  to  «T  ;  analogy  thus  leads  us  to  affix  «T  to  <^T  and 
T7T  to  ^-. 
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NOUN. 

Mura^Aee  nouns  have  three  genders  (f^i),  viz.  Mas- 
culine (gto),  Feminine  ($ftf*nr),  and  Neuter  (ii^^f^jr) ; 
and  two  numbers  (^3r),  viz.  Singular  (i?;<$<i^r),  and 
Plural  («re?Tf«r). 

The  Natives  generally  reckon  the  cases  (f>*?ffc)  to  be 
seven  in  number,  without  the  vocative  (ww),  as  is 
done  by  Surasknt  grammarians  ;  some  of  these  cases, 
however,  are  made  up  by  means  of  particles  affixed  to 
the  root.  We  shall  give  an  example  of  a  noun  so  de- 
clined, but  afterwards  reduce  the  number  of  cases, 
including  the  vocative,  to  five. 

Declension  of  Nouns. 
Example  of  a  noun  declined  with  particles  affixed  : — 
5TC",  A  house. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1 .  Nominative.     ^  A  house.  flf  houses. 

2.  Objective.        ^  A  house.  ^  houses,  &c. 

r^t  7  A  house,  or  by  a  C  ^t^f. 

^KF*  3     house.  c^ncrsft. 

^^•T-eR^     By    means   of    a     *HJ^Ni^«r-^«r. 

house. 

W^nff*  With  or  against  a     Ittff. 

house. 


3.  Instrumen- 
tal. 


4.  Dative. 


L   fait 


To  a  house. 
For  a  house. 


J  vet. 


*  In  the  Kokuti  this  is  invariably  written  and  pronounced  ^TSff,  but  ^CT^ff 
seems  the  more  ancient  and  correct  form,  and  is  generally  used  in  the  Dukhun. 
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5.  Ablative. 


7.  Locative. 


8.  Vocative. 


Singular, 
r  WTT^l^Tj  TOT  From  a  house. 
J  m;T^«r,  ^PCTyssrf  Than  a  house. 


6.  Genitive.      <J 


^TT,  3T^  *PCT 


By   or   alongside 

of  a  house. 
Of  a  house  (joined 

to  a  sing,  nom.) 
Of  a  house  (joined 

to  a  plur.  nom.) 
Of  a  house  (joined 

to  oblique  cases.) 
At  a  house. 
In  a  house. 
Concerning  a  house 

O  house. 


Plural. 

vct^Wi  *rctw- 


wet. 

*tcttt,  3T%nsprjTT. 


Remarks  on  the  Cases. 
Cases  of  the  Singular. 

1.  The  nominative  and  objective,  as  in  English,  are 
the  same,  but  the  dative  is  often  used  where  in  English 
the  objective  is  required. 

2.  The  dative  in  ^j  is  not  used  without  an  affix  in 
common  Mura^ee,  but  is  useful  as  being  that  to  which 
most  of  the  affixes  are  appended.  The  rules  for  the 
formation  of  this  case  are  given  under  the  different 
declensions. 

3.  The  dative  cases  in  ^t  and  ^  are  the  same  in 
meaning,  but  the  former  is  more  frequently  used  in 
the  Dukhun  and  the  latter  in  the  Kokun.  In  the 
Voond  Prant,  when  motion  to  a  place  is  intended,  then 
^  is  preferred,  but  when  the  dative  is  the  object  of  a 
verb,  then  ^t  is  more  common,  as  wT  jtNuj  ir^T,  He  is 
gone  to  the  village ;  *u%  <m  *ravraT  HffrSt  He  beat  that 
woman. 
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4.  The  vocative  is  generally  the  same  as  the  dative 
without  the  affixes,  but  proper  names  in  ^  derived  from 
Surcsknt  nouns  in  btt  take  ^,  or  by  way  of  respect  ^u ; 
the  former  is  their  regular  Simsknt  vocative  from  the 
Suwskrot  nominative  ;  thus  ^jjuft,  derived  from  ^aron, 
takes  ^3tw  or  ^jtwt.  See  B.  Some  Surcsknt  nouns  in  ^ 
and  ^  also  retain  the  Surcsknt  vocative  in  ^t,  instead  of 
taking  the  Mura^Aee  vocative  in  «;  thus  aw,  a  religious 
teacher,  takes  aro  or  &$.     Also  ^  may  be  used. 

5.  The  1st  locative,  signifying  at  or  on,  is  formed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  declensions,  viz.  by 
changing  the  final  vowel  of  the  nominative  to  -£;  but  it 
belongs  properly  only  to  nouns  of  place  and  time.  Some 
masculines  in  ^t  take  ^j  as  well  as  $•  thus  *n*ii  and  m^f 
are  both  used  as  locatives  of  *?t«jt,  a  head  ;  x^^,  a  foot,  has 
also  xjT^f,  at  one's  feet ;  onan  has  vnff,  *nJTi,  and  arpi,  at 
a  place.  Nouns  of  the  6th  declension  in  ^  join  the  ^ 
to  the  semivowel?;  thus  urtff  *s  the  locative  of  ?tt^", 
a  ship. 

6.  The  instrumental  case  in  ^  is  generally  formed  by 
changing  the  final  vowel  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  to 
v.  It  is  generally  used  with  au^«r  or  ^^«r  after  it,  and  then 
it  denotes  simple  instrumentality,  and  not  agency,  as 
s^fa^ir,  by  means  of  a  weapon. 

This  form  of  the  instrumental  is  peculiar,  in  common  Murathee,  to 
masculine  and  neuter  nouns  having  the  nom.  sing,  in  &f  silent. 

7.  The  instrumental  in  ?r  is  generally  used  for  direct 
agency,  as  thj^  *<3T  ^rfftrall,  He  told  me ;  and  ^^pr  join- 
ed to  the  simple  form  of  the  dative,  and  hence  differing 
from  ^^rrr  under  the  last  number,  for  intermediate  agency, 
as  tj-^  e&T*  f^RT^iT  ^Tfar,  I  will  do  your  business  through 
means  of  my  friend. 
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Those  nouns  which  have  not  the  instrumental  case  in  ^  take  instead 
the  instrumental  in  ^,  as  ajT^"  *H**IT  cT^^T^I^  *ufx%,  He  killed  the 
enemy  with  a  sword. 

8.  The  terminations  ^t,  ^ft,  %  &c.  of  the  genitive 
agree,  as  adjectives  do,  with  the  following  substantive  in 
gender,  number,  and  case. 

9.  In  regard  to  tarfa  used  for  the  locative  case,  the  ^t 
is  to  be  removed,  when  the  ?r  being  left  alone,  and  the 
anooswar  being  placed  on  the  preceding  vowel,  the  same 
rule  will  serve  as  for  the  other  affixes ;  thus  we  have  ^nftcf, 
in  fire,  from  ^jfrr. 

Let  the  student  commit  to  memory  these  affixes,  which 
remain  always  the  same,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  inflec- 
tions of  a  noun  will  become  apparent  from  an  abridged 
scheme  of  the  form  of  the  one  that  follows. 

Abridged  Scheme  of  Inflections. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Norn,  and  Obj.  1st  &  2nd,  3?:     A  house.  Wr"        Houses. 

Instrumental,  3rd,  ^:    By  a  house.  TOTf  By  houses. 

Dative,  4th,  ^T  To  a  house.  W^t       To  houses. 

Locative,  7th,  *pcf  At  a  house.  ?xf       At  houses. 

Vocative,  8th,  w^T   O  house.  ^rsrT   O  houses. 

Rules  for  the  formation  of  the  Nominative  Plural  in 
all  the  Declensions. 

1st.  All  masculine  nouns  (except  nouns  in  ^j  or  *jt, 
of  the  6th  declension,  which  require  ^  in  the  nom.  plur.) 
have  the  nominative  singular  and  nominative  plural  alike. 

2nd.  Feminines  in  x  an(l  ^tt  have  the  nominative 
plural  and  nominative  singular  the  same. 
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3rd.  Feminities  in  aft  require  ^t,  and  feminines  in  f; 
require  sjt,  except  intft  a  shepherdess,  <nuf1  a  voice,  ?tt^ 
a  woman,  ^j^t  a  handmaid,  ^fir«ft  a  sister,  ^<ft  a  goddess, 
and  a  few  more  appellatives  from  the  Surcsknt  not  in 
common  use,  names  of  respect  given  to  females,  and  the 
proper  names  of  women,  which  remain  unchanged. 

4th.  Feminines  ending  in  ^  have  the  ^  changed  into 
^r,  as  ^t^,  which  requires  ^t^t- 

5th.  Feminines  of  the  third  declension  require  ^t, 
and  of  the  fourth  f.    See  3rd  and  4th  declensions. 

6th.  Neuters,  except  those  in  ^  and  t,  require  ir.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  regard  to  neuters  in  ^r, 
that  if  the  semivowel  has  taken  the  place  of  the  vowel 
of  the  nominative  in  the  inflections  of  the  singular  num- 
ber, it  retains  its  place  in  the  plural,  as  nominative  sin- 
gular ?tt<,  dative  m^raT,  nominative  plural  ?rn;>. 

7th.  Neuters  in  ^  require -f.  Those  neuters  which 
end  in  f  or  $  in  the  singular  either  retain  the  ^  or  ^,  or 
take  %  as  *Trff,  nom.  plural  ^Trff  or  3t^.  More  examples 
suited  to  these  rules  will  be  found  under  the  different 
declensions. 

In  the  Dukhun,  some  feminine  nouns,  as  ^TKaT  a  cocoanut  tree,  x?T*RoJ 
a  betelnut  tree,  have  ^  joined  to  them  in  the  nom.  singular,  thus  •TKoffl, 
tjTCjo^,  but  these  words  never  take  VJ  in  the  plural ;  they  retain  their 
own  proper  plural  as  words  of  the  4th  declension,  that  is  to  say,  the 
nom.  plur.  and  nom.  sing,  then  become  the  same. 

In  the  Dukhun,  ifiisg  n.  is  a  plantain.  In  the  Kokun  the  word  is 
«tf§&,  but  sfi^f  is  everywhere  used  for  the  plural. 

Other  Cases  of  the  Plural. 

The  other  cases  of  the  plural  differ  only  from  the  cor- 
responding ones  of  the  singular  by  taking  the  anooswar 
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over  the  vowel  which  precedes  the  affixes,  except  that 
feminines  which  take  m  or  bh  in  the  nom.  plural  retain 
these  letters  throughout ;  the  termination  ^  of  the  instru- 
mental case  becomes  ^ ;  «rj  is  used  in  the  Dukhun  for 
<ax;  the  3rd  case,  to  which  m^sf  and  <t?^r  are  attached, 
instead  of  v,  ends  in  vtffi,  and tne  terminations  if t,  «ft,  and. 
•it  do  not  require  the  vowel  preceding  to  have  the 
anoflswar.       ^^ ' 

DECLENSIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  inflection,  Mura^ee  nouns  may 
be  classed  under  six  heads,  which  may  be  esteemed  to 
be  so  many  different  declensions. 

The  1st  declension  retains  the  terminating  vowel  of 
the  nominative  unchanged  before  the  termination  in  the 
dative  singular. 

The  2nd  changes  it  to  its  long. 
The  3rd  changes  it  to  ^. 
The  4th  changes  it  to  v. 
The  5th  changes  it  to  &n. 

The  6th  changes  the  vowel  first  into  its  semivowel, 
i.  e.  ^t,  3jT,  and  i  to  q,  and  ^  to  <j ;  after  which  the  inherent 
short  3f  of  the  semivowel  is  to  be  modelled  by  the  rules 
of  the  declension  it  comes  under  in  its  changed  form, 
i.  e.  masculines  and  neuters,  coming  under  the  second 
declension,  require  w,  and  feminines,  being  all  brought 
under  the  third  declension,  require  n. 

1st  Declension. 

The  first  declension  embraces  nouns  which  retain  the 
vowel  of  the  nom.  sing,  unchanged  in  the  dative  case. 
This   declension    includes  the  letters  of  the    alphabet, 
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as  gf,  jf,  %  &c. ;  proper  names  of  men  and  women,  as 
*t*?t,  "W,  inf^T ;  names  of  respect,  as  «^t,  ^t^t,  sttct,  *Tsjt, 
•ri^t,  &c. ;  nouns  ending  in  ^  and  *ft,  as  ?§fr«iT,  ^rasPt;* 
words  ending  in  ^t  and  xr,  as  ^t^t  a  woman,  ^  a  habit ; 
feminines  in  f,  except  $ft  a  woman,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  more,  which  may  belong  to  this  or  to  the  6th  declen- 
sion ;  and  feminines  in  ^»,  except  ^  a  louse,  ^ss  a  leech, 
ott^j  a  husband's  brother's  wife,  -erst  the  palate,  rir&  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  ^t^  spirits,  fq^  a  flea,  fee  a  twist  of  rope, 
■sits?  a  side,  ht^t  a  bear,  ^jss  sand,  ^t^;  a  mother-in-law,  ^ 

C\  <X  Cs. 

a  needle,  which  also  may  belong  either  to  this  declension 
or  to  the  6th ;  and  masculines  in  ■£,  derived  or  corrupted 
from  the  Surcskrit,  as  ^rft  an  elephant,  except  that  large 
class  of  derivative  nouns  which  designate  a  person  from 
some  quality  of  which  he  is  possessed,  and  are  formed 
by  adding  ^  to  the  primitive  noun,  as  xn*ft  a  sinner, 
^nft  a  faulty  person,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  6th 
declension. 

Examples. 

^X^t,  Father. t  "3t*t€t,  A  woman. 

Singular.       Plural.  Singular.         Plural. 
Nom.  k  Obj.   «u*it        ^t^t  ^T^t        ^t^t 

Dative,  ^tct^t     ^T^f^r  -sjtwt^t     "stw^t 

Vocative,  t^t        ^rwT  ^t^t        ^t^^t^t 

*  According  to  some,  abstract  nouns  in  ^WT  and  verbals  in  WT^T  come  under 
this  declension,  and  it  is-  true  that  q^J^jT  is  scarcely  at  all  used,  and  WT^?T^IT 
rarely  ;  but  I  would  rather  say  that  these  forms  exist  only  in  the  nominative,  and 
derive  the  inflected  cases  from  ^W  and  VT1X,  which  belong  to  the  second  declen- 
sion, and  so  of  "^T^T^T  a  guide,  where  the  f  prevents  the  sign  of  the  6th  declen- 
sion being  added. 

t  This  word  is  here  to  be  understood  not  literally,  but  as  used  in  the  way  of 
respect. 
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wt^?,  Brother.* 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  &  Obj.    *P3?  vtt^t 

Dative,  ^ra^T  vtt^^tt 

Vocative,  whs  «t^Wt 

jtt^I  f.  A  carriage. 

Nom.  k  Obj.   jir#t         *r?iT 
Dative,  arrsteT      aiT^f^JT 

Vocative,  jt^         arr^T 

^t^t  m.  Rama. 

Nom.  &  Obj.  j^j        t;t*?t 
Dative,  xw<$t     tt«!^it 

Vocative,  ^-rt        ^T*u2fr 


^t^,  A  mother-in-law. 
Singular.       Plural. 

<%if\  m.  An  elephant. 
^*?t  f-  Ruma. 

T«T<3T       T*U*1T 

^*u        ^«?r3fr 


2nd  Declension. 

This  declension  embraces  nouns  which  change  the 
short  vowel  of  the  nominative  into  its  long  in  the 
dative  singular. 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  masculine  and  neuter 
nouns  ending  in  silent  ^,  and  &H  nouns  ending  in  ^  and  ^. 


•sinr  m.  A  father. 
Singular.       Plural. 

Nom.  &  Obj.  ^tt  *uq 

Instrum.  T^fq  ^TqfTf 

Dative,  ^pu^t  ^TqT^rr 

Vocative,  ^mi  ^t^t^t 


xiTq  n.  Sin. 
Singular.         Plural, 

qiq  qfq 

qTtfT^T  WIT 

qTqT  qnnifT 


*  This  word  is  here  to  be  understood  not  literally,  but  in  the  way  of  respect. 
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<sfa  m.  A  poet.  *fa  f.  Intellect. 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing.         Plur. 

Norn,  k  Obj.  *ft  «fc  vrfif         *?f?r 

Dative,  ^Tt^T        ^^^tt  ^eft^T     *r«?faT 

Vocative,  ^  ^9fT  *?<ft         wfft'T 

3rd  Declension. 

The  3rd  declension  comprises  those  nouns  which  have 
the  vowel  of  the  nominative  changed  into  a  vowel  of  a 
class  allied  to  it. 

It  contains  all  feminine  nouns,  derived  from  the  Suras- 
knt,  ending  in  the  guttural  ^tt;  and  all  common  Mura- 
thee  feminine  nouns,  ending  in  silent  ^  corrupted  from 
Suwsknt  nouns  in  ^n ;  and  nouns  ending  in  Tjffa,  besides 
several  Arabic  words,  and  words  of  which  the  derivation 
is  unknown  ;  all  of  which  change  their  final  vowel  to  the 
palato-guttural  ^  in  the  dative  singular. 

Nouns  ending  in  TJT3R  may  be  put  optionally  in  this  or  in  the  follow- 
ing declension. 

Examples. 

offa,  A  tongue.  t?t?tt,  A  mother. 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing.         Plur. 

Nom.  &  Obj.     sft*  fspTT  ^TfTT  *TfTT 

Dative,  tot^t       fawn  m^T      ^twt^tt 

Vocative,  fgjw  fsunSfT  *u3"         *?T<n«fT 

Lists  are  afterwards  given  of  the  simple  nouns  ending  in  3T  belong- 
ing to  this  and  the  next  declension,  not  coming  under  the  general 
rules ;  those  of  this  declension  are  marked  3  ;  those  generally  of  this 
declension  are  marked  -f-  3  ;  those  which  may  optionally  belong  to 
either,  3,  4  ;  those  generally  of  the  4th  declension,  +  4 ;  and  those 
always  of  the  4th  are  not  marked  at  all. 
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4  th  Declension. 

The  4th  declension  requires  the  vowel  ^  in  the  dative. 

It  is  composed  of  feminines  ending  in  a  silent  ^r,  ei- 
ther pure  Mura^Aee,  (in  particular  imitative  feminines 
ending  in  a  consonant,  as  ^k%k  grumbling,  and  femi- 
nine in  fur),  or  derived  from  Surcskrit  nouns  ending  mxt 
as  TftT?r  a  row,  from  tr% ;  or  adopted  from  the  Persian  and 
Arabic,  especially  such  nouns  as  end  in  <r,  ^,  and  «r,  as 
tj?r  an  inkstand,  ^t^w  wealth,  ^^  confidence,  ^u^fW 
the  rein  of  a  bridle,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  which 
will  be  afterwards  given. 

Examples. 
bttjt,  Fire.  y\%  A  word  or  matter. 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing.  Plur. 

Norn,  k  Obj.   on*  sntft  ins         arret 

Dative,  bttjtWt     srnft^T  jftsI^t     insT^i 

Vocative,  sjiaft  ^ruftifT  5n^t         jjt^'t 

5th  Declension. 

The  5th  declension  requires  ^n  in  the  dative  singular 
as  the  substitute  for  ^  or  ^  of  the  nominative. 


Examples. 
^-[•z-q-%  m.  A  traveller. 

^?^  n.  A  kid. 

Sing.           Plur. 

Nom.  &  Obj.   *n^w      ^t^^ 
Dative,             *rre*^n  ^tt^w^t 
Vocative,          ^ttc^t       srrcTOifT 

Sing.         Plur. 

6th  Declension. 
The  Gth  declension  contains  those  nouns  which  require 
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the  terminating  vowel  of  the  nominative  to  be  changed 
to  the  semi-vowel  most  nearly  allied  to  it  in  the  in- 
flexions ;  after  which  the  masculines  and  neuters  are  to  be 
treated  as  nouns  of  the  2nd,  and  the  feminines  as  nouns 
of  the  3rd  declension. 

This  declension  includes  all  MuratfAee  nouns  in  3jt,  T> 
<3r,  and  «t,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  1st,  3rd,  or  4th 
declension,  and  all  neuters  in  tf  and  \. 

In  looking  to  the  second  table  of  the  letters,  *|  will  be  found  to  be 
the  semi-vowel  most  nearly  allied  to  3fT,  \,  and  tj,  and  "3"  to  ^3*. 

Polysyllabic  nouns  ending  in  ^  change  #  to  ^  by  this  rule,  but  the 
^  is  not  combined  with  the  preceding  letter ;  thus  rTT^*,  a  ship,  has 
rrrc^T^T*  not  rrr^T^T.  Monosyllables  in  ^r,  although  they  take  ^,  do 
not  reject  the  ^ ;  they  only  shorten  it,  as  ^;,  a  needle,  which  requires 
Iji^T  in  the  dative  singular.  Nouns  terminating  in  ^t  in  the  nomi- 
native take  3{T,  instead  of  ^JT,  before  the  termination  in  the  inflected 
cases ;  thus  3T^T  takes  3T^T^U.  Those  terminating  in  *n  retain  the 
5TT  unchanged,  but  the  pronunciation  varies ;  thus  the  MuraMees 
s  write  ?:TaTT  and  ^T5TT^tT,  and  pronounce  raza  and  rajala  ;  and  those 
terminating  in  3JT,  as  "^repUT,  a  guide,  insert  no  second  q. 

Examples, 
mw,  A  father-in-law.     sifator  srf^,  A  son-in-law. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  &  Obj.  ^t*tt 

*TCTC 

erfasft 

srfa^t 

Dative,             *t*3i*it 

^T^^f^T 

srf^r^T^T 

Sjf^^T 

Vocative,          vm$\ 

^T^^T^T 

srf^T 

STt^^T^T 

^rs,  A  mother- 

■in-law. 

tft,  A 

woman. 

Norn.  &  Obj.  ^t^ 

^T^T 

«1 

t%rtt 

Dative,              ^tt^^t 

^T^t^T 

%^t 

feref*IT 

Vocative,          *n*% 

^T^^T^TT 

f**$ 

f^n*fT 
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^t^>,  A  brother. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  &  Obj.  in* 

VTT^f 

Dative,              *tt^t^t 

*rwf<3T 

Vocative,          *?t^t 

^T^T^T 

ctt^*,  A  ship. 
Nom.  &  Obj.  ?tt^:'         arc* 
Dative,  htotot    iITOffcr 

Vocative,  ttk^t       sn^w 


<*^,  A  plantain. 

Sing.  riur. 

.scan  #oajT^T 

^Tcff,  A  jewel. 

^TcST^T       ^Tc5jt*iT 


Those  who  are  acquainted  with  mathematical  formulae  will  not  be 
displeased  to  see  the  following  scheme  of  the  declensions  in  an  alge- 
braical dress,  and  even  those  who  have  not  studied  this  branch  of 
mathematics  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  scheme  after 
a  little  study.  All  may  be  assured  that  it  will  amply  repay  them  for 
the  time  expended  in  fixing  it  in  the  memory. 

Scheme  of  Murath.ee  Declensions. 

V  ==  Terminating  vowel  of  the  nominative. 
2V  =  Long    of       ditto. 

-  =  Semi-vowel  most  nearly  allied  to  ditto,  i.  e.  ~q  for  ^TT,  \,  and 
i£,  and  "3"  for  ^37. 

D  a  Vowel  which  takes  place  of  the  terminating  vowel  of  the 
nominative  singular  in  the  dative. 

[  =  means  equal  to.~\ 
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3 

4 
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6 

Genders, 

M.  F.  N. 

M.F.N. 

F. 

F. 

M.N. 

M.N. 

F. 

D  = 

V 

2V 

^ 

« 
< 

3TT 

V 

2^T 

V 

2* 
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Changes  in  the  Penultimate  Vowel. 

Not  only  is  the  final  vowel  of  the  nominative  changed  in  the  inflec- 
tions, but  the  penultimate  vowel  also  of  certain  nouns  undergoes  some 
modification.  The  nature  of  this  will  he  understood  by  the  following 
rules  : — 

1st.  Several  words  of  common  occurrence,  having  a  penultimate  ^ 
following  a  vowel,  change  the  "^  to  *j  or  ?;  in  the  inflections  ;  thus 
^T^#^T  or  ^t^^jt  is  the  dative  of  m\^i,  a  woman.  The  former  of 
these  forms  prevails  in  the  Kokun,  the  latter  in  the  Dukhun. 

2nd.  Several  nouns,  which  have  the  penultimate  of  the  nominative 
in  ^  following  a  vowel,  change  the  ^  to  ^  or  ^3T  in  the  inflected  cases, 
as  trpgf^f,  a  footstep,  which  takes  in  the  genitive  tfT^r^T  or  xjt^JP^T. 
The  former  of  these  changes  is  the  common  one,  the  latter  is  more 
rare,  and  only  to  be  heard  in  the  Dukhun,  or  to  be  found  in 
Pracn't  books. 

3rd.  Many  words  whose  penultimate  is  ^  or  ^5  following  a  consonant 
change  the  ^  or  ^f  to  If,  or  drop  it  altogether,  although  most  of  them, 
in  writing  at  least,  may,  especially  in  the  Dukhun,  retain  the  \  or  ^fi 
in  the  shortened  form  of  X.  and  *3,  as  ^3^1^,  a  rat,  which  has  in  the 
dative  ^^CTOT  or  ^T^!T,  or  more  rarely  ^f^T^T.     i  *,/  fjbs'' 

List  of  Masculines  in  <&,  and  Neuters  in  qjj,  and  of  Nouns 
which  change  the  Penultimate  Vowel. 

1st.  The  following  nouns  in  ^  are  masculine,  and  belong  either 
to  the  1st  or  the  5th  declension,  that  is  to  say,  they  take  either 
^  or  3TT  in  the  inflections ;  thus  *n^«R^  takes  either  qreqi^T  or 

All  nouns  ending  in  3f^,  as  *TT"^«R^,  a  pilgrim,  and  ^T^W,  a  traveller. 

2nd.  The  following  nouns  in  ^  are  neuter,  and  belong  generally  to 
the  5th  declension,  as  ^l^^*,  which  takes  ^psprj^iT,  but  some  of  them 
also,  especially  in  the  Dukhun,  may  optionally  or  preferably  be  put  in 
the  1st  declension,  as  fsj^TTW,  an  insect. 
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Diminutives  formed  by  adding  ^'  and  ^,  as  %^',  a  child,  7TT*1^',  a 
cow  (by  way  of  endearment  or  contempt). 

-m^W  A  calf.  ftfrre*  A  foal.  f*^  A  reptile,  &c. 

3^31^'  A  par.  eruption.  f«r^f  A  lime.  5i^;J  A  sheep. 

jt^'  Horned  cattle.  *TTO  A  yard.  TrTToJA  sweet  potatoe. 

irns^'  A  par.  shrub,  qf*sl^  A  bird.  ^f£  A  buffalo  calf, 

feq^'  A  drum-stick.  fq^T  A  cub,  &c.  [plough.  i($jS  A  goat. 

TT^A  poney.  qTT^T  A  part   of   a         ^mm  A  helm. 

3rd.  The  following  masculine  nouns  in  ^  belong  generally  to  the 
Gth  declension,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  Dukhun,  they  are  put 
in  the  1st  declension. 

N.B. — When  the  word  is  monosyllabic,  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
in  the  inflected  case  requires  ^,  thus  t£  takes  g^T^IT.  This  remark  is 
also  applicable  to  the  neuters  of  this  declension,  which  follow  in  the 
next  list. 

3T^f  Wheat.  ^  Pus.  ^!T^  A  sweet  cake, 

ar  Fceces.  *TT^3\  A  brother.  ^ifT  A  kind  of  bridge, 

•n^  Guinea-worm.        *TT^  A  par.  weapon.  ^rs  A  brother-in-law. 

4th.  The  following  nouns  are  neuter,  and  belong  to  the  5th  declen- 
sion generally,  though  sometimes  put  in  the  1st: — 

JToJ  A  boil.  <TT^'  A  ship.  qiTO  A  branch  of  a  river. 

•zc^  An  iron  ring,   sf  A  yoke,     qoj  The  bowl  of  a  ladle.     %H  Sauce,  &c. 

5th.  The  following  nouns,  of  which  the  first  four  are  masculine,  and 
the  other  five  neuter,  are  used  in  the  1st,  5th,  and  Gth  declensions ;  the 
use  of  the  Gth,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  Kokuu ;  the  5th  is  prefer- 
able to  all  the  others  : — 

•*\17£  A  grandson.  SU^J  Juwaree.  fif^  A  par.  powder. 

f«Nr  A  scorpion.  ^*t  A  tear.  ^j^;  A  town  wall. 

^-55  A  bamboo.  ^To?  A  par.  vegetable.      *j^'  A  haft,   hilt,  &c. 

Gth.  All  other  masculines  in  ^  and  neuters  in  ^  may  be  safely  taken 
as  belonging  to  the  1st  declension.  With  regard  to  feminines,  see  1st 
declension. 
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7th.    In    the    following  words    \  frequently  becomes  *j  in  'the  in- 
flections : — 


^J\*J  f.  A  par.  tree. 
*3TT\^  f.  A  mother. 
3\^TTfT  f«  Military  manoeuvres. 
3iT5^r  f.  A  large  iron  boiler. 
«fT<1  f.  Cowach  plant, 
^fia:  n.  Thatch. 
JTpi5  m.  A  par.  seed. 

8th.  In  the  following  words  ^  generally  becomes  "^  in  the  inflections  : 


xi^i ?r  f.  A  jury. 

^TT<3   A  wife. 

fwri;?r  f.  A  carpet. 

^H*T  n.  A  stone  mortar. 

^T^^f  mn.  Part  of  a  cooking  stone. 

^X^  f*  A  midwife. 

f% **TT«T  f.  Patronage. 


tar^cT  n.  An  implement. 

3^0?  f.  A  par.  tree. 

*3T3T^  m.  An  agreement. 

*<r^fT  f.  An  ink-bottle. 

^3ioJ  n.  A  temple. 

xjT^f^-  mn.  A  par.  exclamation. 

TT?3T^r  n.  A  footstep. 

■q?3T^  m.  Rain. 

^■cfrSST  f.  An  army. 

•sfT^R^  f-  Shade. 

•^psr^J  m.  A  par.  wild  animal. 


"3T^T  n.IIpperpart  of  the  shoulder. 
"^T^oJ  f.  Moist  soil  over  a  rock. 
***P3^ft  f.  A  respectful  appellation 

of  elderly  females. 
**rT3?ft  f.  A  maternalaunt. 
TT^o?  n.  A  palace. 
f?T3ioJ  f.  The  pin  confining  the 

yoke. 
Sfa?:  f.  A  par.  tree. 
*^TWt  f.  A  shadow. 
^T^off  f.  A  palm  branch. 


9th.  Nouns  in  \,  which  change  the  penultimate  of  the  nominative  to 
3f  when  about  to  be  inflected. 

Generally  feminines  in  xyr  formed  from  masculines. 


^Tf^t^f  f-  A  kind  of  gruel. 

^^K  m.  A  rat. 

#^1ur  f.  The  pinnay  tree. 

^^i?  m.  Traffic. 

sa^^;  m.  A  par.  pulse. 

^reW  f.  An  end  of  a  petticoat. 

cfi*ft^  nf.  Tin. 


zfnrfto  f.  Flour. 

3fuft^  n.  An  ear  of  corn. 

3if rftiH"  f.  A  spider. 

^ipfte  fn.  A  slip  of  bamboo. 

^ri^t^j  f.  A  par.  creeper. 

3iTZ3l5f  n.  The  liver. 

«|pft*r  f.  A  kind  of  lungutee. 


*  All  these  words  have  a  better  orthography  than  the  one  here  given  to  bring 
them  under  the  rules. 
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3iffo3far  f.  The  lotus. 

3\T*?1tT  f.  Jaundice. 

«f?^W  A  colic. 

$tfiHft  f-  The  coriander  plant. 

#Tf?N1^  f.  A  par.  dish. 

*sJT<fai  f.  A  dried  date. 

?3TJfK  n.  A  kind  of  saddle. 

JTt*ft<3  f.  A  gadfly. 

Jtr^S"  f.  A  nit. 

fel^t5*  f.  Retinue. 

^T^iT  nf.  Risk,  peril. 


^offlw  f.  A  witch. 

finffa  rn.  A  par.  tree. 

fl-^3  f.  see  rnfW. 

%K\m  f.  One  of  several  sum  totals. 

faf^K  f.  Care,  concern. 

«^«F  f.  A  female  slave. 

^Tft^f  adj.  Fine. 

^pr>?  m.  Feast,  &c. 

*r<fa  n.  A  par.  sauce. 

VTT^tur  f.  A  par.  devotee. 

irrcfa  n.  see  ^Tffa. 

KTsfta  n.  Hostile  ravages. 


rr^t^J,  see  ?R^. 

rfT^ftl  f.  Treating  with  ceremony.  T*ft*T  n.  A  ream. 

?IT<^3  f.  Date  (of  a  paper).  Tift*?  m.  Silk. 

?TT^ffa  f«  Instruction.  ^ifafl*?  fn.  A  chain  bow. 

frlTta  f.  Pain,  griping.  SCffW  f.  Field  operations. 

frrcfa  f.  A  sun-blink.  ^JI^UT  f.  An  expert  housewife. 

N.  B. — Some  adjectives  follow  this  rule,  as  those  in  the  above  list 
and  some  others. 

10th.     Words  in  ^37,  which  change  the  penultimate  vowel  into  3f 
before  being  inflected  : — 


3froJ  n.  A  finger's  breadth. 

^fff^  m.  A  sprout. 

^*Tt«l^s^  n.  Dried  mangosteen. 

ari^^  m.  A  ploughman's  whip. 

TV%K  n.  A  brickbat. 

T?gjl  m.  A  kind  of  ringworm. 

^T^K.  mn.  A  par.  measure. 

3JF?^  n.  Darkness. 

3iT"^\  n.  A  little  bit. 

?$r%T.  m.  Camphor. 

3tT^9  m.  Cotton. 

§T?3i  n.  A  kind  of  ear-ring. 

<f*rq  A  padlock. 


grof[^  m.  Crumbled  state. 
<ffW^"  m.  A  caterpillar. 
3^j;t  f.  Wild  jasmine. 
?§5n:  m.  A  lump  of  dates. 
?sr^oT  f.  Itch. 
^Tsm  n.  A  boil. 
JTf^oJ  mn.  A  kind  of  slue, 
^fjr^"  m.  A  seed  capsule. 
^T^^3"  n.  A  flock  of  kites, 
s|jt^  n.  A  musquito. 
^"I^ff  m.  A  whip, 
fa*?^  f.  A  pinch, 
fa*?^  f.  A  pinch. 
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^w^f  f.  A  sample,  a  taste. 

^2n*i  n.  Sorcery. 

sft^o?  f.  A  par.  tree. 

STJTrf  f.  A  scheme. 

5?;n*i  f.  Agreement,  accordance. 

5pW  m.  Tyranny.. 

^sq  n.  A  shrub. 

^faq  n.  A  ringlet. 

^33*  f.  A  puff  of  wind. 

ZJT55  n.  A  bump. 

"3V%K  m.  A  par.  kind  of  people. 

^^UT  m.  A  bug. 

i^aj  n.  A  clod. 

TtfttG  n.  A  fine  stem. 

rfj^oS  n.  Cleaned  rice. 

?IT«^  m.  A  bier. 

f?r^3?  m.  A  par.  term  in  a  game. 

f«raW  f.  A  par.  shrub. 

fa>T;  m.  Green  ears  of  bajuree. 

q^tf  n.  A  yard. 

q^?3  m.  A  par.  god. 

TjWoS  m.  A  par.  eruption. 

tfeaT  n.  A  little  box. 

q^  n.  A  small  sheaf. 

H^$i  f.  A  musket. 

■^TJT^  m.  A  goblin. 

^17?  n.  Green  stalks  of  juwaree. 

*W$JI  m.  A  father. 

■qf3^  f-  A  mango  quickly  ripened. 

■^THH  f-  Gum  Arabic  tree. 

■^■^sf  n.  Stock  of  a  tree. 

"*F§;«T  m.  A  bastion. 

JpflF  m.  A  basket  maker. 

•**?;*?  m.  Clay  stones. 


in  m.  A  frog. 
Ti^X  m.  Bullock's-day. 
^T^r«R  m.  A  kind  of  pod. 
^YsaR  n.  A  small  knot, 
fwipr  m.  A  bug. 
$T^q  n.  Feats. 
*?T*TO  f.  A  par.  drug. 
*?fe^  f.  A  large  coffer. 
Hjwq  n.  A  human  being. 
flT^l?  n.  A  fly. 
*?JH?  m.  A  mongoos. 
^WH  m.  see  W^iT. 
?j^*st  m.  A  kingdom, 
^f^g"  m.  Dried  mucus. 
*pTfT  f.  A  scheme. 
^9R  n.  A  buffalo  calf. 
^r<g?T  mf.  Garlick. 
^if^T  n.  Wood. 
*JT^^[  f.  Avarice. 

c. 

f^faur  m.  A  nimb  tree. 
f^faC  m.  A  nimb  tree, 
^gefi  n.  A  lump. 
^TTSTSJ  n.  A  bat. 
?T¥oJ  n.  An  ant-hill. 
"qTo3«!»  n.  A  wen. 
f^vr?r  f.  Devotee  ashes. 
¥(^^  m.  Red  lead. 
%t£S  n.  A  tail. 
i£«r*»  m.  Dried  mucus. 
^^  f.  A  chest. 
WQV\  m.  Soap. 
TS^i  n.  A  small  bone. 


'Sfj^  m.  An  order. 


^<^ 


1<> 
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GENDER  OF   NOUNS. 


There  are  two  things  which  seem  in  all  languages  to 
have  more  or  less  prevailed  in  fixing  the  gender  of 
nouns  :  first,  signification,  and  secondly,  termination. 
Names  and  appellations  of  males,  and  of  visible  objects 
and  affections  of  the  mind  supposed  to  have  something 
in  them  rude,  powerful,  or  commanding,  were  made 
masculine ;  names  and  appellations  of  females,  and  of 
objects  and  passions  supposed  to  have  but  little  activity 
or  peculiar  tenderness,  were  made  feminine ;  while  the 
names  of  things  regarded  as  totally  inert,  the  passive 
subjects  of  foreign  agency,  and  mere  acts,  were  consi- 
dered as  properly  neuter.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in 
making  these  distinctions  among  objects  not  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  any  difference  of  sex,  much  must  have  depended 
X  on  the  imagination ;  and  accordingly,  while  in  most  West- 

ern  languages  the  moon  is  regarded  as  feminine,  it  is 
considered  as  masculine  in  the  Surcsknt,  and  languages 
derived  from  it.  The  sea  in  Arabic  is  feminine,  but 
masculine  again  in  Suwskrit  and  its  kindred  dialects. 
The  Mura^Aee,  not  being  a  simple  language,  but  borrow- 
ing from  the  Suwskrit,  Hindoostanee,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
and  in  many  instances  retaining  the  gender  the  words  had 
in  the  original  languages,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
many  rules  for  fixing  the  gender  from  the  signification. 

Gender  is  often  greatly  influenced  by  termination, 
and  the  very  same  word,  by  changing  the  terminating 
vowel  only,  often  assumes  a  different  gender.  It  would 
seem  that  when  the  names  of  males  in  common  use,  in 
any  particular  language,  happened  to  terminate  in  a  par- 
ticular letter,  such  a  termination  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
masculine   termination,    and    the   names    of    inanimate 
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objects  ending  in  the  same  way  came  to  be  regarded  as 
masculine,  and  so  of  the  other  genders.  Having  made 
these  preliminary  observations,  we  now  proceed  to  lay 
down  a  few  rules  for  the  determination  of  the  gender  of 
nouns  in  Mura^Aee,  as  far  as  is  practicable  by  rules  to 
make  such  determination.  These  consist  of  three  classes  : 
1st,  rules  derived  from  the  signification  ;  2nd,  from 
the  signification  and  termination  combined ;  and  3rd, 
from  the  termination  alone. 

Rules  for  determining  the  Gender  of  Nouns 
from  the  Signification. 

I.     The  following  classes  of  nouns  are  masculine. 

1st.  Names  and  appellations  of  males,  as  ^f^c  the 
god  Vishnoo,  %i?\  a  male  elephant,  ^jrH  a  giver,  <|tsk  a 
blacksmith,  -q\%$\  a  witness. 

To  this  rule  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions,  as  TUW^  a  man, 
which  is  either  masculine  or  neuter,  but  when  it  is  neuter  there  is 
properly  no  reference  to  sex,  and  WWQ  may  be  translated  person  ; 
^BTiT%,  the  plural,  is  always  used  in  the  neuter.  In  like  manner,  irn: 
may  be  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter.  If  the  sex  be  adverted  to,  it 
will  be  properly  translated  by  boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be ;  if  not, 
the  word  will  be  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  be  translated  child.  Also 
TT^T  and  ^^ur,  names  for  a  male  dancer  in  female  attire,  are  feminine, 
because  the  male  has  assumed  the  guise  of  a  female. 

2nd.  Names  of  mountains  and  seas,  as  iHr?r,  arfifc  and 
firft:,  a  mountain,  f^rsre  the  Himaluya  mountains,  ^^, 
orfstr,  and  ^4t,  the  sea. 

3rd.  Names  of  days  of  the  week,  of  months,  of  years, 
(of  which  there  is  a  cycle  of  sixty,)  of  astrological 
Kuruns,  and  of  time  in  general,  as  wt^rt*  Tuesday, 
•f^ir  the  26th  year  of  the  cycle,  ^  the  first  month  com- 
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mencing  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  former  part  of 
April,*  <srss,  w*t,  and  to?,  time  in  general ;  but  $h,  when 
it  denotes  a  particular  time,  is  feminine. 

4th.  Names  of  the  planets,  as  ^fa  Saturn,  ^  the 
moon ;  but  xr*%\  the  earth,  not  being  reckoned  a  planet 
by  the  Hindoos,  is  feminine. 

5th.  Names  of  winds,  vital  airs,  life,  spirit,  &c,  as 
*pct,  ^rg,  ^m,  wind,  sjut  the  pectoral  vital  air,  sficr  life, 
«it<?jt  spirit ;  but  ^«n  (Arabic)  air,  is  feminine. 

6th.  Names  of  rain  and  clouds,  as  tjt^^  and  q^ 
rain,  3*r  a  cloud ;  but  ixmri  (Hind.)  rain,  is  feminine, 
and  3^,  -gjr,  and  ^<$,  a  cloud,  are  generally  neuter. 

7th.  Affections  of  the  mind,  as  ^j  envy,  ^  rage, 
^t«  covetousness ;  except  SuraskWt  nouns  in  ^t,  which 
are  feminine,  as  <^t  mercy,  ^j  favour,  <^un  pity,  *?t*?t 
and  i?«rTT  affection,  j^i  desire,  ;Ht  envy,  gj?n  forbearance, 
w^fT  diffidence,  ^re^rr  disposition,  ^f^j  a  wish,  except 
also  the  feminine  Arabic  word  ^t^ct  hatred. 

8th.  Names  of  large  and  clumsy  objects  as  opposed 
to  small  or  neat  objects  of  the  same  class,  which  are 
feminine  or  neuter,  as  jh^t  m.  a  large  cart,  opposed  to 
jtt^i  f.  a  small  cart  or  carriage,  both  of  which  words  are 
in  common  use ;  and  tttjit^t  m.  a  whacking  turban,  oppos- 


*  The  Hindoo  months  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  strictly  lunar;  whenever, 
then,  the  moon  at  the  conclusion  of  a  month  is  in  the  same  sign  that  she  was  in  at 
its  commencement,  a  month  is  intercalated.  The  intercalated  month  receives  the 
name  of  the  one  which  follows  it,  and  the  intercalation  is  required  once  in  about 
three  years.  Again  a  month  is  omitted  when  the  moon  having  changed  just 
before  entering  a  sign  does  not  change  again  till  after  having  gone  out  of  it.  Thus 
some  years  have  two  months  of  the  same  name,  and  one  wholly  omitted,  keeping 
still  to  the  number  of  twelve  months,  and  there  are  even  two  ^TH^  in»«T  and 
one  <?*?  *?r?«TT  in  the  same  year,  i.  e.  two  added  and  one  omitted,  making  the 
year  in  this  case,  as  in  that  when  none  are  omitted  and  one  added,  consist  of 
thirteen  months. 
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ed  to  t?t5it^  n.  a  turban ;  but  such  formations  are  in 
general  only  allowable  when  used  to  set  off  some  slender 
witticism. 

9th.  Sometimes  a  masculine  will  be  used  for  a  class  of 
animals,  as  <£t^t  the  jackal  species,  or  a  jackal  generally, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  male  or  female.  fl$hf 

II.      The  following  classes  of  nouns  are  feminine. 

1st.  Names  and  appellations  of  females,  as  srwrT  Krish- 
na, the  wife  of  the  Panduvas,  ^^ur  a  sister,  3T*tT*far  a 
goldsmith's  wife.  To  this  rule  the  following  two  words 
seem  exceptions  :  ef?^r  n.  a  wife,  ^fin;  n.  a  pea-hen,  as 
also  -$£■*  n.  a  family,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  a  wife. 

2nd.  Names  of  rivers,  as  wj  the  Ganges,  ifr<eT  the 
Godawuree,  fa^T  the  Nira,  except  the  following  seven, 
called  Nudus,  viz.  n*$y%  ^fonf,  fwm*t  sttuthj?,  cfjivr??,  ^fa- 
*?sf,  W ;  some  Oopunudus,  as  tutIws,  fa^j,  ^m,  &c.  and  f¥sr 
the  river  Indus,  which  are  masculine. 

3rd.  Names  of  lunar  days,  as  fhfsj  a  lunar  day,  sjf?rq^T 
the  first  lunar  day,  %<fter  or  -^ar  the  second  lunar  day, 
4Jt<^ij  the  fourteenth  lunar  day. 

4th.  Names  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  ^4?  the 
East,  ^ttc;  the  North,  ^i*nft  the  North-West. 

5th.     Names  of  the  27  Nukshutrus,  Ushvinee,  &c. 

6th.  In  opposition  to  the  8th  head  of  masculines,  some 
nouns  which  are  masculine  take  the  feminine  gender  to 
express  a  very  large  individual  of  the  species,  as  from 
^'t^t  m.  a  stone ;  is  formed  ^i*  f.  a  large  stone ;  from  -&mi 
m.  a  small  drinking  vessel  made  of  leaves,  comes  %nrr  f.  a 
water  trough,  and  from  ^ttt  ni.  a  thread,  comes  ^T^t  f-  a 
rope ;  and  from  this  again,  according  to  the  8th  head  of 
masculines,  we  have  ^n;  m.  a  cable. 
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7th.  Sometimes  a  feminine  noun  is  used  as  a  specific 
noun ;  thus  f^^uft  means  the  sparrow  tribe,  as  well  as  a 
hen  sparrow. 

III.     The  following  classes  of  nouns  are  neuter. 

1st.  All  names  of  metals,  as  %T?f  gold,  ^>  silver,  ex- 
cept fq?ra  brass,  which  is  neuter  in  the  Dukhun,  but  in 
the  Kokun  frequently  feminine. 

2nd.  General  names  of  animals,  where  the  distinction 
of  sex,  although  of  easy  ascertainment,  is  not  adverted 
to,  as  «u^»  n.  a  child,  but  ^x^^  m.  means  a  boy ;  ^t*r^* 
n.  a  lamb,  but  ^t^>tt  m.  means  a  he-lamb,  and  <*t<^  f.  a 
she-lamb.  The  word  t^rrn,  a  divinity,  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  for  it  is  feminine,  though  f^?r  be  neuter. 

3rd.     Names  of  the  sky,  as  ^^w  and  ^twtsj  the  sky. 

4th.     Names  of  water,  as  xnvft,  <s^,  bi^,  ^-f  <?,  water. 

N.  B. — In  many  compounds  vm\  becomes  ^uft,  as  Vf^ZB^vft  un- 
timely rain.     All  of  these  compounds  are  neuter. 

5th.  Names  of  milk  and  its  products,  as  -^  milk, 
^r  and  ^fV  sour  curds,  tjh  and  *ft  clarified  butter,  ^jyuft 
butter,  except  nouns  ending  in  ^t,  which  are  masculine, 
as  ^t  cheese,  ;r^t  a  kind  of  sour  curds ;  but  ^T  or  ^t*t 
cream,  is  feminine. 

6th.  Names  of  oils,  as  ^  oil,  Trci^  castor  oil,  #ri^ 
cocoa  oil. 

7th.  Singular  nouns  which  include  two  or  three 
individuals,  as  *j*jj  and  ^q  a  pair,  ^  a  trio,  ^tjsj  a  married 
couple,  also  ^qrft  a  man  and  his  wife,  which  in  Sunskrit 
is  dual,  and  reckoned  masculine,  but  in  Mura^Aee  sin- 
gular and  neuter ;  compound  words,  however,  such  as 
*u^Tt?  parents,  ^tjpni  husband  and  wife,  in  this  form,  are 
masculine  ;  when  neuter,  they  assume  the  proper  neuter 
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forms,  irrwtr,  tiftglft.  The  former  of  these  examples, 
however,  is  generally  found  in  the  former,  and  the  latter 
in  the  latter  form. 

Rules  for  determining  the  Gender  from  the 
Signification  and  Termination  combined. 

1st.  Names  of  trees  ending  in  a  consonant  are  in 
general  either  masculine  or  feminine,  as  4^s  f.  the  wood- 
apple  tree,  t^ut^  m.  the  jack-fruit  tree. 

The  feminine  names  of  common  trees  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
feminine  nouns  afterwards  to  be  given,  and  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  of 
names  of  trees  which  are  neuter  are  both  few  in  number,  and  are  the 
names  of  shrubs  or  plants  of  which  scarcely  anything  farther  is 
known  than  the  bare  name. 

2nd.  Imitative  nouns  ending  in  3^,  ^TT^,  and  sttw,  are 
masculine,  and  denote  excess  of  action,  as  ^ss^-ssi? 
excessive  restlessness,  ?«rers  a  loud  crashing,  arunw  a  loud 
ringing. 

3rd.  Imitative  nouns  consisting  of  two  divisions  of 
syllables,  the  one  rhyming  with  the  other,  are  feminine, 
and  of  the  4th  declension,  as  ?%z<%z  contention,  ^c^-<r 
turmoil,  ^oj^ar  restlessness. 

To  this  rule  the  following  words  are  exceptions:  ^T^eRT^"  f.  orn.  the 
cawing  of  crows,  eR?$eR<$r  mf.  a  loud  jangling,  ^fT3  n.  a  rumbling 
noise,  ^rPUfT  and  ^rT^W  m.  the  sound  of  the  bubbling  up  of  water, 
"snrVJT,  meaning  a  glow  of  heat,  is  feminine  ;  but  meaning  palpitation, 
is  neuter,  and  synonymous  with  "fcf^rere,  which  is  also  neuter. 

4th.  Names  of  fruits  ending  in  a  consonant  are  almost 
always  neuter.  Barks  and  flowers  also  used  as  articles  of 
diet  or  luxury  come  under  this  rule,  as  ?&■??  n.  the  wood- 
apple,  rfoT  n.  cassia  bark,  $m<$  n.  the  flower  of  the  Pan- 
danus  Odoratissimus. 
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The  names  of  the  trees  of  which  these  are  the  products  are  all  femi- 
nine, but  to  the  above  rule  the  following  useful  words  are  exceptions  : — 
BT^ftT^  mn.  An  almond.  fe^ift*  f.  A  small  kind  of 

^fsfK  m.  A  fig.  raisin. 

^•r«TT^  mn.  A  pine-apple.  jt^JT^  m.  A  rose. 

BT'H*  mn.  A  pomegranate.  f^  f.  A  tamarind. 

3fT^  m.  (corn.  BjfaO  A  mangoe.       «rf*l  m.  A  rose-apple. 
^-qJIT^I  m.  Spogel  seed.  TT^aT  m.  A  cocoa-nut. 

*sT5l?:  m.  A  date.  sfl53  f.  Indigo. 

*3^1i^  f.  Poppy  seed.  ^ure  m.  Jack-fruit. 

t§T<to  f.  An  unripe  dried  date.  "^Ti?  mn.  An  almond. 

5th.  Abstract  nouns  ending  in  w,  «*,  and  *j,  or  formed 
by  lengthening  the  first  syllable,  in  the  way  called  by 
Suwsk?-it  grammarians  Vhddhi,  are  neuter,  as  *^rw 
beauty,  sax.^  fierceness,  q<%  truth,  ^*j  theft,  §t«?k  youth, 
from  -^mx  a  youth,  ^T<r  grandeur,  from  fan  the  all-per- 
vading Lord,  imgisj  mediation,  from  yvq  and  jgt  but 
when  this  word  is  the  name  of  an  agent,  and  means  a 
mediator,  it  is  masculine.  Abstract  nouns  ending  in  ?it 
are  always  feminine,  and  those  in  xjxrrT  masculine. 

6th.  The  following  classes  of  nouns  ending  in  <$  are 
neuter: — 1st,  words  expressing  an  aggregate  of  several 
individuals,  as  ^^^  an  aggregate  of  eight,  xrrr^rt  a  body 
of  horse  ;  2nd,  nouns  expressive  of  a  particular  state,  as 
s3j*n*j<s  the  state  of  being  without  a  chief;  3rd,  sciences, 
as  ^j<5  the  science  of  medicine,  ^kifs^  the  rule  of  three ; 
4th,  ceremonies  and  habitual  acts,  as  ^fa^  funeral 
ceremonies,  *n«nf*5^  the  mid-day  meal. 

N.  B. — The  above  rules  derived  from  the  signification,  and  the 
signification  and  termination  combined,  are  always  to  be  presupposed 
when  studying  the  rules  that  follow,  taken  from  the  termination  alone, 
and  the  words  that  come  under  the  above  heads  are  always  to  be 
considered  excepted,  though  not  specifically  mentioned. 
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Rules  to  determine  the  Gender  from  the 
Termination  alone. 

I.     Of  nouns  ending  in  ^t. 

1st.  Pure  Mura^ee  nouns  ending  in  ^t,  and  nouns 
corrupted  from  Su/zskrit  nouns  not  ending  in  ^j,  are 
almost  always  masculine,  as  t^t  m.  money,  ^sj  m.  a 
thumb. 

2nd.  Hindostanee  nouns  in  &h  introduced  into  the 
language  are  generally  masculine,  as  stfc^t  m-  a  looking- 
glass,  f^^T  m.  a  pocket. 

3rd.  Surcsknt  nouns  in  bjt  introduced,  or  but  slightly 
corrupted,  are  feminine. 

As  the  student  may  not  at  first  be  able  easily  to  determine  what 
nouns  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  in  addition  to  the  examples  given 
above  under  the  head  of  affections  of  the  mind,  the  following  useful 
words  are  subjoined,  with  their  common  MuraMee  corruptions  enclosed 
in  brackets. 


^T?qrfT    Truth  (also  all  abstract 

nouns  in  fTT). 
3T*rsR*lfureRT  An  index. 
3Tqg=TT  Expectation. 
^TTT^T^JT   Day  of  the  new  moon. 
3T^»TT    A  state  or  condition. 
3TTtFT  An  order. 
3f*IT  A  tale. 
f^^T  An  act. 

^fe^iT  Twenty-four  minutes. 
^^T  Recitation. 
WT*TT  A  shade. 
srenr    («re)    A  lock  of  matted 

hair, 
fsrsf  T  (aftvr)  The  tongue. 
^t^T  Annotations. 


?STT  (rT^T-sr)  Thirst. 

■tcTxTT  Skin. 

<eprj  Quickness. 

^¥n  State  ;  condition. 

^fgWT  A  present  to  Brahmuns. 

f^^T  «tO  A  region. 

^ISJT  Conduct. 

?nf%3\T  A  nose. 

f^T  (*ftsr)  Sleep. 

f«f^T  Reproach. 

f?rsrj  Night. 

f#T^T  Fixed  attention. 

TlfcgsJT  Service. 

q^^T  (qKO  Trial. 

g*TT  (35TT)  Worship. 

TTrfift??T  Day  of  the  full  moon. 
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TT3TT  The  subject  of  a  king. 

"SfatfT  Celebrity. 

Srft^T  A  waiting  for. 

q^fajWT  Circumambulation. 

mi^rT  Commendation. 

V^&TT  A  motive. 

*TT*T  (W*)  Language. 

*?«TT  Marrow. 

*W^T  A  limit ;  propriety. 

T%^T  (i?T?fl)  A  fly. 

*?T  and  i?TcTT  A  mother. 

^T^T  Time  of  a  short  vowel. 

^T^TT  (fll"5?)  A  row ;  a  garland. 

^frl^T  ORTrft)   Earth. 

tj??T  A  coin. 

^BJT  A  large  assembly. 

sjT^fT  (srt)  A  pilgrimage. 

^Tji*TT  An  arranging. 

T^T  (^r)  A  line. 

^5=TT  (^T5l)  Shame. 

^ft^lT  Sport. 

?T^T  Speech. 

^TflT  News. 

■^T^^TT  Desire. 

f^^TT  Science. 

f^Tq^TT  Entreaty. 

^•TT  Agony. 

3j*JT  Pain. 

3PHS1T  Orderly  disposition. 


sn^T  Exposition. 

¥{H3T  A  branch. 

?U*tt  (mzs)  A  hall. 

fsHUT  A  crest. 

f«[^T  (sfo3)  A  rock. 

fV^egrr  Instruction. 

¥nvTT  Embellishment. 

'•Q^IT  Number. 

^flT  Being ;  authority. 

^*IT   (^f5!)    Evening  ;    repetition 

of  sacred  verses. 
^vtt  An  assembly. 
^VfT^^T  A  supposition. 
^*ffqfTT  Presence  ;  second  state  of 

bliss. 
^qrfT    Likeness ;    third  state  of 

bliss. 
^TT3»rn  Same  residence;  first  ditto. 
^T^'tJrrT  Absorption  ;  fourth  ditto, 
^'^r  An  appellation. 
^ti?T  (iftfl)  A  boundary. 
^^TT  A  suggestion. 
^j?TT  An  army. 
?Nt  Service. 
5gjTq«TT  Consecration. 
^Tm  Murder. 
f^T  Murder. 
%T^T  An  hour. 
8J*JT  Hunger. 


To  the  above  rules  there  are  the  following  exceptions  : — 

1st.     The  following  MuraMee  words,   though  not  corrupted  from 

Suwsknt  nouns  in  3fT,  are  feminine  : — 

^T^lfjUIT  Enigmatical  language.         sg^r  Incipient  desire. 

^T^T  (^f^JJlT?)  Indisposition.  ^TT%^T  Indian  cuckoo. 
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^■^ruTT  Breaking. 

^jT  Giving  the  slip. 

^T  Cream. 

V5IT  and  s^T  A  standard. 

«TH?«rT  Frame. 


*qfns?T  A  line  ;  a  row. 

j-tpTT  A  snake's  hood. 

*rsT*n  Public  disgrace. 

sj«7T  Vexatious  going  and  coming. 

•^^^fl  Liberation. 


2nd.     The  following  useful  Hindostanee  words  in  3JT,  of  pretty  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  MuraMee,  are  feminine  : — 


^xffejT  Fame. 

^oTT  Vexation. 

«p^T  A  hacking  in  pieces. 

^tIT  Apprehension  of  evil. 

^TrfT:3TflT   Assurance. 

W^T  A  peculiar  style. 

m*H  A  collected  sum. 

S^T  and  sj? T  Jesting. 

fj=^T  A  kind  or  sort. 

■^frf^T  The  world. 

^qTT  Medicine. 

f«TJTT  Careful  treatment. 

f*T3U  Assurance. 

tf^^T  Care  ;  concern. 

tjTJTT  A  body  of  horse  ;  a  stable. 


xfrcJJT  Victory. 

T?aJT  Flavour  ;  taste. 

«RtIT  Property  ;  wealth. 

?1»r^T  Raisins. 

3«IT  and  *jht  Full  permission. 

«cTT  The  Indian  jay. 

^C5TT  Leave. 

X/f  T  A  way  or  manner. 

fa^IT  Season ;  juncture. 

^o?T  Punishment. 

^^^T  Rivalling. 

^KVKT  Equipping. 

^j<TT  Circumcision. 

^ItIT  State  of  peace  and  plenty. 

^efT  Air  ;  climate. 


3rd.     The   following   Hindostanee   and  Mmathee  words  are  both 
masculine  and  feminine  : — 


3f5T^T^T  A  sort  of  parsley. 
JaTT.1T  A  place. 
fanaT  Charge  ;  trust. 
^T  A  cavity. 
W*TT  Chatter. 


^TT^RT   Rumour. 
§«fT?TJ  Ailment. 
5RejfT  Indian  corn, 
WT  Peace. 


*  This  word,  when  it  means  "  a  way  or  manner,"  is  masculine, 
t  When  this  word  means  "  a  branch  of  the  root  of  a  tree,"  it  is  masculine. 
t  This  word  in  the  nominative  is  generally  feminine,  and  in  the  other  cases 
masculine. 

<j  This  word,  meaning  u  a  sudden  impression  of  terror,"  is  only  masculine. 
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4th.  Besides  names  of  gods,  men,  &c.  there  are  several  common 
Sanskrit  nonns  in  *JT,  &o.  whose  nominative  terminates  in  BJT,  which 
are  masculine,  of  more  or  less  frequent  use  in  Mura^ee.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : — 


^TfoTflT  Infinite  compressibility. 

3T^fur*?T  Redness. 

^TTrBT  Spirit. 

^mi  Heat. 

3»Tf%HT  Blackness. 

^*3??n  The  moon. 

JlftflT  Gravity. 

?Ptf%HT  Blueness. 

fqrTT  A  father. 


swt  Affection  ;  love. 

al^T  The  spleen. 

*rofc"T  Sweetness. 

*jf%*T  Magnitude. 

l^T  The  brain. 

^?^T  Pulmonary  consumption. 

T%^T   Redness. 

^»fVi?T  Lightness. 

WW  Phlegm. 

N.B. — rfT^T  a  star,  is  masculine  and  feminine. 


II.  Nouns  in  x  an(l  t,  except  names  of  men,  moun- 
tains, seas,  &c.  are  feminine,  as  jifff  progression,  ?t^\  a 
river,  ^tt;  a  mother. 

^Exceptions. 

1st.  The  following  nouns  in  X  and  i;  are  both  masculine  and  feminine. 
Those  of  them  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Surasknt,  as  most  of  them 
are,  are  originally  masculine,  but  made  feminine  by  the  unlearned, 
to  bring  them  under  the  general  rule.  In  the  following  list  some 
of  the  common  MuraMee  corruptions  are  inserted  ;  these  are  all 
feminine  : — 


3f3f%r  A  limit. 

^3ff^I  A  gowpen  (Scottice). 

^TTfa  Anxiety. 

^Tfa  An  influencing. 

W%  (f[*)  The  side. 

**f*T  OrTufl)  A  voice. 

•TlfV  The  navel ;  a  nave. 


?f«  fa)  The  fist. 

^Tfk  (TJV)  A  heap. 

3lf%  Rice. 

^TfV  Disease. 

^fV  fafaf)  Junction. 

^nfef  Fixed  devotion. 

'J^TJft   Borax. 
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2nd.  The  following  Suraskrzt  nouns,  occasionally  used  in  Mura///ee, 
are  masculine : — 

^jf^I  A  large  black  bee.  *jgf1  A  bird. 

^flT  (^TTJT)  Fire.  tjTfoT  The  palm  of  a  hand. 

^f%  A  serpent.  "3f%  An  offering, 

gnf^:  Origin.  *?far  A  jewel. 

*3nfW  A  pledge.  *?rtm  A  ray  of  light. 

3>fq  A  monkey.  ^fs*:*?  A  ray  of  light. 

3\f%  The  iron  age.  fafV  A  rule ;  an  institute. 

3ffa  Worms.  ^reffl  A  kind  of  colic, 

iffq  (Jif^)  A  knot.  ^f*T  An  omen ;  a  bird, 

fcffsr  (frr^)  A  treasure.  vuf%  Rice, 
xifcf^r  A  circumference. 

3rd.  The  following  Suraskrc't  nouns  in  \,  occasionally  used  in  Mura- 
Mee,  are  neuter  :— 

3}f^T  A  bone.  <^fV  An  offering.  3ifg  An  eye. 

The  word  xjTuft  water,  is  neuter,  but  it  is  provided  for  above,  and  be- 
sides it  seems  more  properly  written  TTuff,  and  so  will  come  under  the 
next  rule.     ^  the  cry  of  a  par.  bird,  is  also  neuter. 

III.  Nouns  terminating  in  if,  ^,  and  jt  are  neuter,  as 
bt^  an  egg,  n<$^4  a  kid,  ^jcff  a  pearl,  vvs-stt  coral. 

As  far  as  the  terminations  ^'and^are  concerned,  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  jt^*  m.  wheat,  is  always,  and  ^  f .  a  louse,  is  fre- 
quently written  with  the  anooswar. 

IV.  Nouns  in  ^  and  ^  are  feminine,  as  ^  a  habit,  but 
this  word  is  preferably  written  ^*w  or  ^^ ;  %  a  signature, 
preferably  written  ^  or  ^sfr. 

V.  A  majority  of  nouns  in  ^  and  ^  are  masculine,  as 
3jjp§;  aloe-wood,  ^t^  a  penknife. 
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Exceptions. 

1st.     The  following,  besides  names  of  females  and  the  nouns  given  at 
page  23,  are  feminine  : — 


BTtFT  Opium. 

^3f^  Character. 

3?T=£  The  figure  irony. 

cf»i«f  A  rule. 

gTCf[  A  kind  of  basket. 

%T^T  Disease  of  the  spleen. 

jng-TTS  A  preparation  of  tobacco. 

3TC  Red  ochre. 


TjfTg"  Semen  virile. 

Vic  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

x?F3>  The  heart  stalk  of  fruits. 

tn^r  An  emerald. 

Vjcf  Money  given  to  Brahrnuns. 

*r  Earth. 

*3"  An  eyebrow. 

Sl?^  A  kind  of  gaudy  cloth. 


^^  A  beak. 

°  ^ 

f{]^\  A  scar. 

*g*T  An  army. 

^sr  A  cord  ;  a  rope. 

fw*T  Hooting. 

^^f  A  thing. 

sf|  The  rose-apple  tree. 

ij«r  A  par.  tree. 

«n^  Magic. 

TfT^i^  Fine  dzondula. 

<T^  Preserved  mangoes. 

SU'ST  Pipeclay. 

rT*  The  body. 

*[£  A  kind  of  anise. 

rfflna  fm.   Tobacco. 

V{7Z  mf.  Whistling. 

<TTT*i  Attention. 

*3jp9  Shaving. 

*TO  Disgrace. 

^jTo£  A  porcupine. 

^^:  Durbh  grass. 


"^•t  The  chin. 


2nd.  The  following  nouns  in  ^  and  ^  are  neuter : — 
3JHJ  A  life-time.  *j"g  Honey  of  flowers. 


bj^  mn.  A  tear. 

^3^3"  A  star. 

'gSj  An  eye. 

crn«r  A  knee. 
•J 

<n^T  The  palate. 

^«r  Suns.  m.  A  bow. 

•n*r  fn.  and  «r^«r  demurring. 


*^  The  face  of  a  playing-card. 
?$  The  body. 
^  Wealth. 
"QW  A  thing. 


~mW  nf.  A  habitation, 
f^isr  First  point  in  Aries. 
*a^^  Hair  of  the  face. 

N.  B.— Some  words,  as  f«K  a  lime,  f«nrpji  a  reptile,  are  sometimes 
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written  without  the  anooswar,  but  all  MuraMee  neuter  words  which 
end  m  the  long  ^  are  better  written  with  it. 

VI.  Nouns  in  ^t  are  usually  feminine,  as  -^t^t  a  woman. 

The  following,  however,  besides  appellations  of  males,  are  masculine: — 

^T'^T  Sensation  of  burning.  *?T^T  mn.  Bees'  nest. 

^T^T  A  whining  or  moaning.  ^jriT  Covetousness. 

VII.  The  terminations  iyr,  tjt^,  uft^r,  are  feminine,  as 
^ffrptur  a  spider,  Jipftw  a  gadfly,  &iwm<$  remembrance, 
oTi^Tjr^  teazing,  snuf^r  the  perceptive  faculty ;  and  redupli- 
cated dissyllabic  words,  as  3rs«r§-  confusion,  and  q&ixz 
contention.  To  this  ride  gre^far  ni.  a  caterpillar,  is  an 
exception,  and  a  few  other  rare  words  ;  but  gre^ur  is 
better  written  gre<^. 

VIII.  Persian  and  Arabic  words  ending  in  rj  or  ^ 
introduced  into  the  Murathee  are  nearly  all  feminine,  as 
^T^m  a  court  of  justice,  <tt3sK  an  injunction. 

To  this  rule  the  following  words  are  exceptions : — 

1?r  n.  A  note  of  hand.  ^TJTT^rf  n.  Garden  land. 

?a^  n.  Rubbish.  *ffft^f  n.  A  catalogue. 

*3T^I  n.  Division  of  a  house  (and  ^tsjrf  m.  Practice. 

in  comp.)  a  year.  "QWjH  mn.  Time. 

rTW  and  rf^sTrf  ii.  A  throne.  ST^rT  n.  Sherbut. 

rT^f  n.  An  ewer.  ^T^T-r^f  n.  The  past  year. 

^r^T  mn.  A  hand.       [agreement.  *'j^  mf.  A  par.  Hindoo  festival. 

^TW   m.   A    settlement  ;•    an  3nJT^;  m.  Paper. 

■«iTlrr  m.  A  par.  suit  at  cards.  "W^;  mf.  Detail. 

falKTVI  n-  Corn  land.  ^1"^  m.  A  water  cistern. 

IX.  Nouns  ending  in  rr,  with  anooswar  preceding,  are 
masculine,  as  ^  an  end,  ^frr  a  tooth,  Tijfa  an  account 
of  any  transaction,  ^j<r  a  theological  system  professedly 
founded  on  the  Vedas,  which  teaches  that  matter  is  an 
illusion,  and  nothing  exists  but  spirit. 
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Besides  some  feminine  nouns,  to  be  afterwards  given,  the  following 
words  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  : — 

JToJrTn.  The  mark  for  an  omitted      *TT^f<T  nm.  The  end  of  the  month. 
erffTn.  A  breaking-inpost.  [word.      TTSTsfifrT  nf.  Royal  oppression. 
xfTW  mn.  An  issue.  -g'fT  n.  The  foot  stalk  of  a  flower. 

X.  Nouns  ending  in  x,  ^,  and  -q,  which  have  a  conso- 
nant joined  to  the  final  letter,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  vowel,  are  neuter,  as  ^  a  weapon,  tj  combination, 
■?&  wealth. 

Besides  names  of  males,  months,  &c.  formerly  fixed,  the  following 
words  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  : — 

rof  m.  A  vulture.  ^*T^  m.  An  incantation. 

Y%  m.  Smoke.  i?^^-  m.  Strangury. 

f^m-A  kind  of  crocodile.  xt^  mfn.  (in  comp.)  Night. 

^  mn.  The  eye.  ^TBI  m.  A  bark  used  in  dyeing. 

'q'S  m.  A  sectarial  mark.  3jrW  ni.  A  tiger. 

Other  words,  such  as  X1Q  a  kingdom,  which  may  occasionally  be 
found  used  in  the  masculine  gender,  are  preferably  neuter,  and  are 
therefore  here  omitted. 

XL  Simple  nouns  changed  from  Surasknt  feminine 
nouns  in  an,  as  ^f^ur  f.  the  south  wind,  from  ^f^urT; 
*tt5t  f.  a  wife,  from  wqj  ;  and  nouns  in  ^  and  <£,  whether 
masculine  or  feminine,  or  abbreviated  from  other  Mura- 
thee  words  in  f  by  dropping  the  final  letter,  so  as  to 
make  the  word  end  in  a  consonant,  are  feminine,  as  ^tjt  f- 
fire,  from  ajftr  rn. ;  ^  junction,  from  ^fa  mf. ;  afirr  a 
species,  from  gnf>r  f . ;  <fa  a  custom  or  manner,  from  ftfw 
f. ;   ^  coldness,  for  T^ft. 

XII.  Compound  nouns  generally  have  the  same 
gender  as  that  of  the  last  member  of  the  compound,  as 
at^sr  n.  a  par.  upper  garment,  of  the  same  gender  as 
«rsj  n.  a  garment. 
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To  this  rule  there  are  several  exceptions.  ^renCT^r  is  masculine  and 
neuter,  though  T.T^l  he  feminine,  and  several  other  compounds,  of  which 
TT^  is  the  last  member,  are  feminine  or  neuter  :  3\f?r,  derived  from  ^»f ffT 
progression,  should  always  he  feminine  ;  but  TTST^ff  *T  is  feminine  or 
neuter.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  TirT,  contracted  from  Jifff,  are  also 
irregular.  Many  exceptions  also  to  this  rule  will  be  found  in  names  of 
men,  mountains,  &c. ;  as  f%*TT^ro,  which  is  masculine,  though  3n^T  be 
neuter  :  but  the  student  is  to  recollect,  that  the  rules  taken  from  the 
signification  are  here  always  presupposed. 

In  some  instances,  it  will  be  difficult  to  see  the  composition  of  the 
word,  as  in  the  compounds  of  which  WTW,  an  unsavoury  smell,  is  the  last 
member ;  thus  ^tpa:  singed  rice,  &c.  and  ^n&r  become  etfT^TtT,  the 
smell  of  singed  food  :  compounds  also  having  BfRf^J  a  row,  as  the  last 
member,  obscure  often  the  3TT«rf% ;  as  ~4w*r55  f.  a  genealogical  table, 
itT^Toa  f.  a  row  of  picketed  horses,  ^fsRT^oJ  f.  compound  interest.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  signification  will  be  the  best  guide  to  the  learner. 

Such  are  all  the  rules  of  any  importance  which  the 
author  has  been  able  to  discover  for  fixing  definitely  the 
gender  of  nouns.  In  addition,  all  he  can  do,  is  to  say, 
that  nouns  in  <$,  13,  $,  ^,  ^,  *,  sj,  -g,  *,  s,  ^,  ^,  t*,  q,  ■%  ■*,  *r,  *?,  y, 
K,  %  ¥£,  ■*,  *j,  ^,  os,  %,  are  generally  masculine,  and  nouns 
in  is,  *,  vr,  %  ^r,  r*r,  generally  neuter.  This  general  state- 
ment, however,  is  to  be  limited  by  all  the  preceding  rules 
which  apply  to  words  ending  in  consonants,  and  has 
besides  many  exceptions. 

The  following  are  all  the  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  a 
consonant,  with  their  declensions  marked.  For  Mascu- 
line and  Neuter  nouns  the  student  must  consult  the 
Dictionary. 

The  following  Nouns  in  <$  are  Feminine. 

3*    W^  3.  The  Rig  Veda.  ^^  mf.   4-  3.  A  bifurcation, 

^    eir^i  3.  4.  A  smart  contest.  ^r^^T  3.  4.  A  sprain. 

^3»   +  4.  Starting  ;  a  shock,  m    JT5T3?  3.  Exuberance. 

•sp^  +  3.  A  kneafful  (Scott.)  ^^   +  3.  Priming  powder. 
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■€    -z%  A  fixed  look. 

BfS*   +  3.  Obstruction. 

^^T   +  3.  A  taste  for. 

U"^  3.  A  whisk. 
ts  vsm  3.  4.  A  seat. 
T    ^fS^i   +  3.  A  surname. 

*rs^[  3.  A  knocking;  a  blow. 

T^g-qf  4-  3.  Concussion. 

W^T  3.  A  turnpike  road. 
vr    *^ur«G  3.  Throbbing. 

f^xT^f  3.  A  shooting  pain, 
i*    "«PIT  Flame  ;  blaze. 
T    m?im  fn.  3.  A  plate. 
1     3T«leff  +  3.  A  term  in  golf. 

^aR  +  3.  See  ^<n 

^3»  A  way  of  tying  a  buffa- 
lo's fore-legs. 

ftrnq;  -f-  3.  A  term  in  golf. 

^ra«i[  +  3.  An  ill  habit. 
1    S>**«G  +  3.  Aid ;  assistance. 

^r*?^»  A  tinder  box. 

^*n&  3.  4.  Glitter. 

^m?K  4-  4.  A  peak. 

3??3R  3.  4.  A  jingling. 

t^etf  -|-  3.  Spirit  ;    pluck. 
T     ^C3»  4-  Rheumatic  pains. 

■•PC^f  3.  4.  A  flag ;  an  ensign. 
^   #T^3i  A  small  sort  of  drum. 

rf^^^f  The   envelope   of  a 
letter. 

fk^  3.  4.  The  balance  of  an 
account. 

^^i  +  3.  A  sharp  pain. 
^    ^^^+3.  A  bottom  ;  a  pedestal. 


*?^  3.  A  skin  in  which  a  man 
carries  water, 
oj   *WoS^i  A  cluster  of  bamboos. 

fiSJ^  3.  4.  Colic. 

^"oJ^  +  3.  Lustre. 

f^oJ^f  3.  A  small  split  of  bam- 
?§t  *§TO  3.  The  armpit.         [boo. 
"5TT  "STfa  Stupor. 
^T  ^T«G  Foolish  vain  display. 
^37  *^"f^»  3.  Post  runners,  horses, 

^T3T^»  3.  4.  A  slap.         [&c. 
Wl  ^rTT^f  3.  A  small  flag. 
*\T  *IT3i  Unweariedness. 
x|»T  ^ff^i  3.  4.  A  slice. 
m  *"3T3»  A  kind  of  dagger. 

^T«F  Completeness. 
^T   "^fa>  A  par.  ornament. 
?rj  *U3i  3.  A  potherb. 
^T  WT3»  Mercantile  credit. 
^T  ^T^f  3.  Hailing, 
fa  fas^  3.  A  shriek. 
fxj  fxfa  3.  Water  squirted  from  the 

mouth, 
for.  fafa  3.  A  sneeze, 
sft  TTsft^J  +  3.  Aiding. 
^   <ft^j  3.  A  par.  ornament. 
Z}  3-TT^tar  3.  4.  A  par.   tree. 
Tl  <33P3faiH-3.  Publicity. 

"^K^to  +  3.  A  rope  for  carry- 
ing grass. 

f^T^t^  +  3.  A  shooting  pain. 
vr\  sRufta  +  3.  Wheaten  flour. 
<ft  ^tft^  +  3.  Agricultural  opera- 
tions. 
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^1  ^T^W  3.  An  unripe  dried  date. 

^T*Kfa  +  3.  Relationship, 
^ft  ^TTtT^t^   +  3.  Ownership. 

<TT^faf  3.  A  copy. 
oS*i  3f3i^1^  +  3.  Trespassing. 


vr    vr^  3.  Hunger. 
^   «T^W  A  bear. 
^    ^«K  3.  4.  Lumbago,  &c. 
o3    "STo?^  3.  A  puff  of  wind. 
vmo&X  See  TUTW 


xfi<s  mf.  3.  A  puff.           [take. 

$    ^  Steadiness. 

^3»   +  3.  A  tack  3.  4.  A  mis- 

^    ^^f  Probity. 

^<fi  +  4.  Knack,  tact,  &c. 

<3TT  3fT^»  +  3.  Vomiting. 

qr^^i  A  toy. 

%  ^T«K  3.  4.  A  wound. 

T 

*te?K  +  3.  A  musket. 

Wli  3.  4.  A  cough. 

"4^j^i  3.  4.  A  large  box. 

i"T  *^T^f  3.  A  bird's  beak. 

1 

tTOHt    The  hire  of  a  milch 

^T  ^T*R  3.  4.  The  moral  of  a  tale, 

animal. 

The  following  Nouns  in  ?g  are  Feminine. 
o5   ^ToJ^f  Acquaintance.  ft   rTT^I^  +  3.  Date  of  a  letter. 

*tfT  sRT'i  3.  The  armpit.  ^:    ^rf^^^r  A  par.  tree. 

^T  ^fa  3.  Unitedness.  ^    flg  3.  A  peg. 


The  following  Nouns  in  ?r  are  Feminine. 

xpfa  3.4.  A  par.  way  of  bind-      ^r    ^T  3.  4.  Connexion 

ing  a  shawl. 


<T    f^rnr  A  gold  or  silver  collar. 
^    Tgi[  A  stride. 

^T^ar  A  par.  tree. 

•^r^JT  A  par.  shrub. 
W    «Rvnr   4-  4.  A  large  grain  hold- 

?;unr  A  par.  eruption.         [er. 
vr    WT  3.  Hemp. 
X;    T3T  3.  4.  Spirit;  pluck. 

fqr^JT   +  3.  A  sword. 

«TTT1  A  par.  plant. 

^3T  A  par.  tree. 


bt^jt  3.  4.  A  long  shed. 
■^    "^31+4.  Patronage. 

^■#3T  3.  The  clove  tree. 
^T  ^fa  +  3.  Remembrance. 
si  sjj[  3.  A  leg. 
^T  *^m  +  3.  An  ascent. 

^far   -f  3.  A  plantain  leaf. 
ST  sfJT  3.  A  stride. 
TT   **mi  3.  Harbour  fees. 
"ST   t^TJr  3.  A  garden. 
VTT  *rfjr  3.  An  intoxicating  drug. 
TT  TFT  3.  A  row. 


t  May  also  be  Masculine  in  the    nominative,  but  not  in  the  oblique  cases. 
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^T  ^TJI  3.  4.  Acting  with  one. 
^T  ^PT   +  3.  An  iron  spear. 
t\   -nftTT  The  orange  tree. 
*ft  *l1?T   4-  3.  The  heap  of  grain 
above  the  mouth  of  the  mea- 
xj    ^'jt  A  company.  [sure. 

a&  *?TTo?JT  The  citron  tree. 


*?r  tj|3T  Svvollenness. 

■^  ^frr  A  large  metal  pot. 

^  WT  3.  4.  A  crack. 

^  ^m  3.  4.  A  snake's  slough. 

^  t*i\  +  3.  Embrace. 

¥1  $rjr  3.  A  pod. 

^T  irTJT  A  pendulous  head  of  grain. 


The  following  Nouns  in  ^  are  Feminine. 
5TT  sifa  3.  The  leg.  ^  Kfa  3.  Entrance. 

N.B. — Other  Feminine  nouns  in  ^  either  fall  under  the  rules,  or  are 
better  written  with  jt,  and  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  jr  list. 


The  following  Nouns 


35    W^  A  strait. 

*3    *^^T  Crowdedness. 

*I    fa^f^  3.  A  piece  of  lathe. 

#wT^  3.  A  vestibule. 

^JT^I^,  ^IT^^  Avarice. 
^TT^tN  3.  4.  The  glow  of  fire. 
3?T  W*(  3.  Glass  j  teazing. 

3ff^  3.  Glass. 
^T  *siN   +  3.  A  pit. 
*T  «h  3.  The  heel. 
x?t  xjt^  fm.  3.  An  emerald. 


in  ^  are  Feminine. 

^IT  ^ifxT  mf.  3.  4.  A  bribe. 

f%  f^  3.  The  tamarind  tree. 

fs  f&Z   +  3.  A  short  span. 

f«T  f^   +  3.  A  crack. 

%    ^  -f  3.  A  stumbling  block. 

2ffT  £rt^  3.  4.  A  puncture. 

'iT  ^T"^  3.  4.  A  dint;  a  stab. 

3t  %^  3.  4.  A  beak. 

£t  ifT^   +  4.  A  beak  ;  a  bill. 

xjt  *TT^   +  3.  A  receipt. 

BT  ^T^  A  par.  escul.  vegetable. 


The  following  Nouns  in  <sr  are  Feminine. 


3H  BTT5T  3.  Clearness. 

*6    ^^»5T  Match-making. 

JT    jfar  3.  4.  A  bundle. 

ur  ^W5T  3.  Travelling  for  merchan- 

^    ^5T  Mien,  air,  &c.  [dize. 


T    ^*?*f  fm.  Understanding, 
T    *PH5T  +  3.  Need. 
*l    ^T^f3T    A  musk-melon  planta^ 
^T  *sfToT  3.  4.  The  itch.         [tion. 
SIT  faoTT5T  3.  4.  Fastidiousness. 
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^T  ^psi  +  3.  A  cymbal. 
rTT  clTsr  3.  A  pole  used  by  boat- 
men in  shallow  water. 
xtfT  Tfifsr  3.4.  A  par.  esculent  ve- 
getable. 
"3T  *^T;»r  3.  A  sleeping  cot. 
?TT  ^fi?T5T  3.4.  Worship. 
^T  flKim  The  bar  of  a  grate,  &c. 

T3T5T  +  3.  Conceit, 
fa  3rf%gff  3.  Transplanting  rice. 

tf&fiim  3.  A  par.  ant. 
?ft  r$\*j  3.  Huff;  offence. 
*?ft  -^\m  A  thing. 
"Si  ^l5T   +  4.  Waste. 
*f\  *ft*r  +  3.  Fried  grains  of  ba- 

juree. 
^1   ^1«T   +  3.  Fondness  for. 

*3^«T  3.  One  of  several  totals 
whose  grand  total  is  required. 


^^«T  3.  Total  of  several  sums. 
*ft   efisi  3.  Lightning. 

cr*pf\5T  An  investigating. 
3T    JT^r  3.  A  par.  seed. 
3     *^5i    Invstiture    with    the 

Brahminical  cord. 
^    ?ir3i5T  3.  A  par.  ornament. 
^    |5T   +  3.  Reverencing  merit. 

*^«P5f  The  musk-melon  plant. 

W5T  3.  The  whole  arm. 


^X^m  3.  Red  ochre. 
3.  4.  The  itch. 


^    *rer  3.  4.  Swelling. 
^     W   -f-  3.  Rice  gruel. 
^    *^5f  3.  A  bed. 
XT    x?3T  3.  A  bet. 
^t  §T5J  3.  An  army. 
St  §T5T  3.  Play  ;  a  feat. 
^T^5T  3.  An  interstice. 


The  following  Nouns  in  s  are  Feminine. 

^i?s  Exuberance. 
3ftq^  A  border. 


^   ^cs  An  obstruction. 


^TT3?£  A  door-frame. 
«TT^f^  Ill-washed  butter. 
■^^TeR^  Squatting  down. 
^eR^r  A  town-gate. 
W3J^  A  par.  fish. 
^*Jira?  Confederacy. 
f^JT^r  Crowded  state. 
^ure  mf.  Assiduity. 
^s  A  taste  for. 
*H^  (in  comp.)  Quantity ;  fold. 
ifc-q-z  Presumption  ;  nearness  of 
relation. 


*UUT^  Persistence. 

*IT^  A  slap. 

VT^  A  dead  throw. 

TJo3*[3  Defeat. 

^^5^^S  A  general  flight. 

xfTOT^  Forcible  dragging. 

#T^r;£  A  rolling. 

^fq^  A  chink, 
tff    vft-z  A  cranny. 
^    ^3.A  clotted  lock  of  hair. 

^f^v  A  spiced  dish. 
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^f^  Rainy  weather. 
??    fawz  A  pinch. 
^C    #TT3  Unbleached  silk  ;  yarn. 

%JK^  fm.  Obstinacy. 
^T    ^TfJT^I^  Gait ;  mien. 

^^fS  mf.  Returning. 

^fT^  Moist  ground. 

^m^  A  retreating. 
"*    ^ITS  A  loan. 

Wrttt  The  upper  band  of  a 
dhotur. 

qiTCTC  A  wooden  bowl. 

^X^CZ  Common  stock. 

^"tt  Well  exercisedness. 

VJWZZ  fn.  Site  of  an  oil  mill. 
W    f  t^^^  Newly -ploughed  land. 

"tlT^ccs  Residence. 

Vfjm'3'Z  Burning  the   soil   for 
manure. 

*rf%"^  Conduct. 

^T-^  nf.  Shadiness. 
^    ^f^r^^r  A  par.  kind  of  demon. 
oS   f?£o5V  Raw  cold  weather. 
*3T  mre  3.  A  bedstead. 
^T   ^f*  3.  A  bell. 
*IT  wz  3.  A  shallow. 
^IT  tIT^  +  3.  A  wave. 
"5TT  t*\z  3.  A  road. 
^T  *rere  3.  The  dawn, 
fa  f?t^  A  drop,  or  sprinkling. 
^    \Z  3.  A  brick. 
^\  ife  4-  3.  Birds'  dung. 
ift  ^fc    4-    3.    Bending     from 
weakness. 


?ft  <ft^:  fm.  -f  3.  A  black  mark  on 

the  forehead. 
V\  ^Tzpfte  Vehement  effort. 

ffTCtfte  Exhaustion. 
^  Tfite  3.  4.  A  paying. 
^1    *3it^te  A  split  of  bamboo. 
*ft  *?te  Closed  state  of  the  eyes. 
?(\  ^fte  3.  A  brick.   See  \z. 
¥ft  ¥*te  3.  Birds'  dung. 
^3»    ^T^>^  A  par.  tree. 
%    *tt$e  Flogging;  putting  to 
the  torture. 

*$o5f[z  Family  history. 

f?RfnJ  A  misunderstanding. 
*sl    ^a^r  Deficiency. 
9    w?  3.  4.  Brilliance, 
or    oT^  Combination, 
■g;    7£S  Deficiency. 
ttt    WZ  A  breaking. 
"3    ^f^f   A  prematurely  ripened 

mango. 
^T    ^re  Plundering. 

??jr^  A  term  at  cards. 
^  ^s  Emancipation. 
*l    WZ  Crowdedness. 
^    ff^  A  par.  shrub, 
tf     ^V  A  blow. 

J[WZ    The  stoop  of  a  bird    of 
prey. 

*^Pi^  Equivocation, 
ir    *?2r  A  meeting. 
?j;    ^^  A  par.  part  of  a  saddle. 
#T  ms  3.  4.  The  heel. 

^iiz  3.  4.  An  ingot. 
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in  ^TJFT^  The  rainy  season. 
^T  ^TC  3.  4.  A  wound. 
^T  ^VZ  A  structure. 


*ft  ^T3  3.  A  leather   bucket  for 

drawing  water, 
in^  ilT3  A  story  ;  an  affair. 


The  following  Nouns  in  z  are  Feminine. 


9TT    Jlf3"  A  knot. 

tit  xrr^  The  back. 

^f  ^fa  +  4.  A  mango-stone. 

*?T  *?Tar  •+•  3.  A  par.  potherb. 

TT  "^far  A  female  buffalo  calf. 

i?    w  The  fist. 


■§   ?te  Dried  ginger. 

^    cf3  3.  A  place  of  public  traffic. 

^    $1  Forced  service. 

iiT  3?ilT3r  The  rainy  season. 

mi  mi's  The  wood-apple  tree. 


3T 


The  following  Nouns  in  t  are  Feminine. 


3T3"  Obstruction, 

^  -f  3.  The  flank. 

qf'S'  3.  4.  Itching. 

^T3T3"  +  4.  Affectation. 

^ar^  Pottage. 

W^re  A  slap. 

f^T^P?  Urgency  ;  haste. 

V^rS  (among  wrestlers)  Seiz- 
ing. 

^T^   +  4.  Ready  money. 

^iaR^3"  A  tall  palm  tree. 

■%\oS4^  Rolling. 

^$3T5  A  full-ripe  cocoanut. 

W3  Short  under  grass. 

srf  J[^s  Goods  taken  so  that  they 
may  he  retained  or  returned. 

■SjfjTT  A  loud  drumming. 

^Jr?  Ill-cleaned  rice. 

%nr&  Japanned  tin  plate. 

^rf^^  A  state  of  confusion. 


^jre  3.  4.  Abundance. 

^JT¥  A  metallic  bar. 
*^f7re  +  4.  Afloat  of  pumpkins. 

ffWV  Unsettledness. 
^    <3W5-  Notoriety. 

^T^?  A  par.  part  of  a  drill- 
5j    sf^"  Stock  ;  capital,     [plough. 
H    *"W*  Heavy  rain. 
tl    rr^g"  The  bank  of  a  river. 

ar^cTS"  Cavity   in   a   boat   for 


bilgewater. 

Tiffin"  Urgency. 

*1 

H*^  A  bank  ;  a  shore. 

^ 

?sl«l^  A  cavern. 

"&l^3  The  sami  tree. 

* 

^nftre  A  wretched  wandering 

•*r 

•T3"  Hindrance.               [state. 

V 

xj^"  A  falling. 

^Rq-S  A  kind  of  lizard. 

•Srrre  Stupor. 
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v\Vf5  +  3.  A  slap. 
^     ire^  Confusion 

"ff^^r  Eager  pressing  after. 

fTt^  lied  soil. 

T^3"  Nastiness. 

^■T^^g"  -h  4.  Unhusked  cocoa- 
*T    %»TC  Emaciation.  [nuts. 

H    3T^3'^^g"  Restlessness. 

^?TT  Abundance. 

^^  The   mark   of  a  folded- 
down  leaf. 

'gire  Boisterous  conduct. 
^     ^  An    importunate     calling 
after. 

3*^3"  A  loud  bawling. 

^^5"  Eating  of  human  filth. 

^rf^^  A  par.  creeping  plant. 

^K^  Ill-cleaned  rice. 

^T^3"  Dryness  of  throat. 

*sf^  A  scrawl ;  reviling. 

arT^CS"  Litter ;  rubbish. 

f^^^S"  Offence. 

^j^:^  Confinedness. 

3TC^  Fibrousness. 

^C^  A  high  bank. 

Tre^  Ditto. 

^^  A  little  self-willed  imp. 

•rfan^Newly-ploughed  ground. 

fT^T"^  A  slippery  place. 

?K^  A  par.  kind  of  fallow 
ground. 

^l?^3"  Fallow  ground. 

^■g-  A  moving  line  of  flocks. 

*fa^  +  4.  A  fit  of  anger. 


*fVn:-3'  The  mangosteen  plant. 
^^CT  A  double  edge, 
•^t'^  A  load  of  grass  or  hay. 
fa^sr  A  roaming  about. 
fs^^S"  Loppings  of  trees. 
^JT^  Looseness  of  bowels. 
<^«r^4-4.  The  lowing  of  cattle. 
^    wj^  _l_  4.  A  string  of  pearls. 
^gT3"  Tumult  ;  disturbance. 
"3"     *^"3"  (in  comp.   for  ^reT) 

Place,  state,  time,  &c. 
^TT^  Fondness  ;  affection. 
^T^qn?  A  hide,  raw  or  dressed, 
^g-^  Fragments. 
?K^n3-  Half  of  a  divided  cocoanut 
3RT^3"  A  bamboo  for  carrying 

water. 
zftZS^  The  plantain  flower. 
^sHC^^  Refuse. 
JsTC'^  Singed  food. 
3TT^^^  A  stall. 
^^^■3"  Hereditary  quality,   or 

disease, 
^^r  A  pile  of  cakes. 
^T^  Spring. 
^^3"  A  race. 
^^^  A  close  succession. 
•^T^  A  run. 

^153  «f  "3"  A  par.  day  of  the  Shim- 
fsfT^  Choosing.  [ga. 

tTC"^  Confused  state  of  affairs. 
TJT^T3"  A  trough. 
*Tl^epg  Autumn. 
^■R^g-  3.  4.  Vertigo. 
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T^T^^    A  water  wheel   and 
its  appurtenances. 

^T3  A  plaited  fringe. 

^ITT^  Agricultural  labour. 

^X^^  A  knotted  fringe. 

fjHI^sr  A  litter  of  boiled  rice. 

for^?^  Stale  rice. 

*¥nr^^"  Arable  ground. 

*^rra^T  A  par.  plant. 

^re  Vacant  space  or  time. 

^nj^;^  One's  father-in-law's. 

^loS"^"  A  company  of  sixteen. 
^f    *^^"  Additional  evidence,  &c. 

frf^'S'  A  third  cleaning. 

<4«re"^  A  wasps'  nest, 
^r    ^^  A  par.  kind  of  grass. 
«RT  ^r?  A  straw  of  grain. 

«TT3»re  A  place  for  offal. 
*3T  'it^  4.3.  A  crack  or  fissure. 

3P3r3"  A  common  sewer. 

Nj 

JTT   Jlf^"  The  anus. 

•^jtt^  See  ?r<Cc&re. 
^T   ^f^r  +  4.  A  bundle  of  rice  straw. 
^T  *^T^  Fondness. 
<TT   f^ffT-^"  An  oasis. 

qm?5  +  4.  A  bullock's  girth. 

*T^rrr^"  +  4.  A  loaded  company. 

ftrn'S'  +  4 .  An  empty  company. 

*¥fare  See  i(rp^. 
•^T  ^f^l^3"  Confinedness. 

i^T^  A  par.  creeper. 
"fcfT  "srnsr  A  hostile  incursion. 
«TT  TT^3"  An  artery. 
«IT  faHT^  A  large  kind  of  ship. 


*?T  *TT^  3.  4.  Profits  of  a  bawd. 
**T   **?"Nr  +  3.  The  art  of  sitting 
on  horse-back. 

^J?!^"  Tempestuousness. 
TT    Tf^  3.  A  widow;  a  whore. 
^JT  ^I^R^n^S  Harvest  time. 

xf^T"^  The  opposite  side. 
WT  ^rs"  3.  4.  A  female  camel. 

♦rreT^  Utter  destruction. 

"i^Wn3"  Slighting, 
^f  T^FST  3.  Muckiness. 

^fT^"  4.  A  hatchet. 
f%  fare"  A  gap  between  two  hills. 
f^;  f<(^  A  wicket, 
ft*  fw  +  4.  Public  disgrace. 
X    X^S  A  lemon  tree. 
^  a^t^r  4-  4.  A  worm. 
^1  ^ftT  3.  4.  Offence. 

*irRW  A  tick. 
?ft  ??W  3.  A  crack, 
tft  *fte  3.  Respect, 
^t  ^ts  3.  The  eaves  of  a  house. 
«f    1^1^  Crouching  together. 
IS    ^'^  A  company, 
^i    <3^  The  slanting  side  of  the 

aperture  of  a  door,  &c. 
^    *^£S  The  body. 
^    ^^  A  torch. 
"^  *^3"  A  par.  female  ornament. 
■«?    •^"^r  A  par.  weed. 
■^    "%&  Any  powder. 

^f^  A  wattle. 
*T    ^TS  3.  4.  A   loss. 
w    fairs'  A  par.   creeping  plant. 
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^  Spurring  on. 

W  Mixture. 

ilte  A  gap  between  two  lulls. 

q^  The  leaf  of  a  mill-stone. 

*^  Oil  cake. 

tfi^  3.  4.  A  paying  off. 

**te  The  pith  of  straw,  reeds, 

&c. 
^  Superabundance. 
$V  A  strip. 
%^    +3.  A  drove  of  cattle  for 

market. 
^T  ^t^"  The  filaments  of  the  wild 

brab  tree. 


^T  isr^  A  place  for  stowing. 
^TT  *m*  A  bad  habit. 
^T  *^T^  Profit;  stock. 
"5JT  ifT^  Threshing. 
WT  #T^  Compromise. 
iiT  ^Ji"3"  A  large  stone. 
*fiT  *^T^  A  disclosing. 
$T  *vfi-3"  3.  4.  Vertigo. 
*U  **?T^  A  breaking. 
TT  SfiTC  mf.  A  crore. 
%T  %T^  A  hem. 
%T  *JT^  A  letting  go. 

%T^5"  4-  3.  An  elephant's  trunk. 
^T  %T^  -f-  4.  A  bet. 


The  following  Nouns  in  s  are  Feminine. 

^I    ^S  3.  A  Fighting.  H    ite  A  bifurcated  stake. 

"ST   *«n^  Augmentation.  %    *i^  nf.  A  silver  toe-ring,  &c. 

^T  "ZJZ  -r  3.  A  grinder  tooth.  ^TT  ^fr^  Pulling. 

^    vis  A  par.  plant. 


The  following  Nouns  in  ur  are  Feminine. 

*H^iT  +  4.  A  frame  for  wa- 
ter pitchers. 
^faffW  Junction  by  a  chain,  &c. 


^^^W  A  slap. 
^3f»ur  A  kneafful  (Scott). 
^T^TT  A  par.  species  of  snake. 
^f^iH"   +  4.  A  par.  breed  of 

horses. 
^T^W  The  roaring  of  a  tiger, 
ipjqiur     A    sudden    squatting 

down. 
^ffaRW  Sitting  squat. 
^3»w     Lying     or    squatting 

down. 


f%3\UT  A  hiding-place. 
^ToJ^W  Rolling  one's  self  on 

the  ground. 
ism  A  quarry ;  a  mine. 
3H7o?*HW  A  mark  on  cattle,  &c. 
TUsUJT  3.  4.  Preserving. 
rTT^JTiT     Sitting     widely    and 

roomily. 
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^To33nr  Taking  care  of. 
TJTJIDT  Falling  down  exhausted. 
IT     «J^r&r  A    pole    for    carrying 
heavy  loads. 
^T^ur  A  par.   part  of  a  drill- 
plough. 
^    BT^trr  Obstruction;  confined- 
?^Tjr  Lumber.  [ness. 

^T^W  The  tucksofa petticoat. 
?Tl^ur  3.  4.  Shifting  of  sails, 
^"of^n"  Eave  of  a  house. 
5T     ^t^r^T  A  par.  tree. 
"Z     f^^UT  Clamminess. 
■^T^W  Crowdedness. 
3"    JTcTW  A  par.  musical  air. 
Jlfamr  Interweaving. 
ilTSVT  A    shady    resting-place 

for  cattle. 
f^3UT  A  lamp-stand. 
"3T    ^r;^ot  The  verge  of  a  precipice. 
^T3"ur  Form  ;  fashion. 
al^UT  Joining. 
UT^W  A  broom, 
^^ur  A  hiding-place. 
S    ^^ur  An  ascent. 

^T^TJT  fn.  A  pulling  or  drawing. 
?f     ^rTW  A  quagmire, 
sj     Ttfavi  An  interweaving. 

*n?\VT  A  par.  earthen  vessel. 
t%    tftT  A  swell  of  good  fortune. 
^     ^TW  A   mallet   for    beating 
flowers. 
■^TTW  Stupor. 
'^^VT  A  quagmire. 


*3W  A  hiding-place. 

f^WVT  fn.  The  smearing  of  a 
wall,  &c.  with  cow-dung. 
■q»    J\J^V[  A  sling. 
^     ^"N^T  A  par.  tree. 

igmvT  A  grove. 

W^TJT  A  slander. 

^faur  A  distance. 

^fraur  A  bunch  of  fruit. 
*r    ■qTTTvr  A  species  of  snake. 

f  TJT  A  proverb. 
?;    ^fTTTT  A  declivity. 

vxvi  An  anvil;  a  kind  of  senna. 

WW^UT  A  slippery  place. 

^ur  Pasture. 

f^^TT  A  fissure. 

m^W  A  par.  tree. 

*TsTT^:irr  Price  current. 

f«TWTUT  A  slippery  place. 

■q^UT  Litter  ;  mess. 

^T'sprjn'  A  small  pond. 

¥R;ur  Anything    which     com- 
pletes. 

•^ur  Grass  or  hay  ;  provender. 

fsr^ircur  A  par.  dish. 
^    ^T^jur  A  bog;  a  dangerous  road. 

f^^W  A  cranny. 

*fi73R^IW  Diarrhoea. 
"^     "^irr  A  grazing  fee. 

^W^uT  Gorging. 

BTfjl^UT  Force. 

3TT3r^ur  Remembrance. 

^«i^TT  A  good  concluding. 
^^it  A  state  of  exhaustion. 
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^Ta^T  A  slur. 

"<*^UT  A  par.  tree. 

*€o3^iT  A  par.  tree. 

eKT^T^W  Giving  a  lease. 

^^TT  The  house  tax. 

^T^W  A  smith's  hire. 

^rH^UT  Teazing. 

s«nn*  Cast ;  make  ;  form . 

rfT^UT  A  stretch  ;  a  long  run. 

frRUT  A  tripartite  leaf. 

f?To3W  Oil-seed  plant. 

^R&T  The  rope  to  which  cat- 
tle are  bound. 

^RflT  A  run. 

VTT3T^rur  Vexing  and  tiring  out. 

fq3raur  A  par.  plant. 

H^W  Deceiving  ;   a  trick. 

fsK^ur  Figured  work. 

^ToJ^W  Convoying  with  cere- 
mony. 

^RUT  Spreading  materials  on 
a  field  for  burning. 

*T^rpnjJ'  A  letter  of  credit. 

*teTW  A  premium  on  money 
borrowed. 

fflT^W   +4.  A  solemn  march. 

*?^W  The  state  of  being  co- 
zened. 

T^ur  A  bog. 

^T^W  A  stream. 

^oS^fOT  Tracing  letters. 

fi^^Dr   +  4.  A  seam. 

%T^WW  Deliverance. 

^jtt&T  Looseness  of  the  bowels. 


^    ^TJT  3.  A  lancinating  pain. 

^ur  Intimacy ;  loss. 

^sr^mr  A  gale. 

^TJT  3.  4.  The  guiding-string 
of  a  bullock  or  camel. 
^     «lT^ur  A  calling  after. 
oS   ^WoS'BT  Roughness  of  a  floor. 

^TOtJT  A  marsh. 

^TTSSurA  rope  for  dry  ingclothes. 

f^o?W  Nailing  down. 

3[^o?TT  A  par.  little  bird. 

T[\o5Vf  Harassment. 

^o5VT  fn.  A  ravine. 

^TaHT  A  sieve. 

^ToSW  Waste  by  the  treading 
of  cattle. 

feVoSVT  Extreme  scantiness  of 
water  in  a  well. 

^o5vr  A  general  flight. 

faoJUT  Twisting. 

*3o?W  Sand. 

t$o5VT  The  covering  season. 

ffloSVT  Combination. 

^loJ^T  Rolling  on  the  ground. 
3TT  ^Tin"T3TTin'  A  hurried  collecting. 

&im  3.  An  oath. 
*3T  ^mn"  A  mine. 
^T  ^TDT  An  offensive  smell. 
^T  f^TT^TfT  Muddiness. 
^T  ^TW  (in  comp.)  A  holder. 
i?T  ifTW  3.  4.   A  disease   of  the 

neck. 
?:T  ^^T^T  The  north  wind. 

3T5n:Tvr   -|-  4.  A  livelihood. 
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"3"T   "3W  Deficiency. 

^T  3T^"tut  A  rack  for  fodder. 

"W%Wl  Gunwale  of  a  ship. 

^TUT   +3.  A  sandal. 

^^TUT  3.  A  grindstone, 
fig  ^fepT  3.  The  south-wind. 
^    T31JT  A  badge  ;  a  sign. 
^    xfur  Husks  of  grain. 
"^  -^T  A  double  of  cloth,  &c. 


"3    fff^TJT  The  lime  tree. 

^  ^WT  mf.  Garlic  plant. 

%    ^hJT  3.  A  throe,  a  pang. 

^    s»ttt  A  piece  of  dried  cow-dung. 

V    vur  Red  gum,  a  par.  disease. 

*T   ?r4ur  A  pack-saddle. 

ifT  ilTW  A  sort  of  centipede. 

▼T  -iTW  fn.  A  trough. 

%f  ^TDT  A  par.  plant. 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Feminine  Nouns  in  tt;  except 
Names  of  Women,  Persian  and  Arabic  Nouns  of  the 
4th  Declension,  Compound  Words,  and  Abbreviations 
of  words  ending  in  \or  ^ 


?sn7r«Frr  Dunning. 

^g«ffrT  The    office    of    Desh- 
mookh. 

f T^fff  Sliding   along   on    the 
buttock. 

■^T^rT  fn.  Success. 

fao33i?T    Earnings. 

?&r[  Nausea. 

^TTsfrT  Urine. 

3»^TJI?r  A  sharp  contention. 

^JTrf  Connexion. 

^3I<T  A  division  ;  a  share. 

wnr  Connexion. 

^TTTJIrT  Affinity. 

^TfT  Mercantile    correspon- 
dence. 

%r3"rl  A  kind  of  lottery. 

<HH  Way  ;  course  of  life. 

^  Credit. 

?*?rf  Means ;  fund*?. 


^■^TTTTrT  Taking  on  credit. 

^tf  Strength  ;  a  brass  lamp. 

«r*j/q<T  Scraping  together  of 
money. 

■^^T^fT  A  contusion. 

f^j^^rT  A  leather  worn  by  a 
waterman. 

^T^fT  +  4.  A  kind  of  kettle- 
drum. 

^T^W  Companionship. 

eR^rf  An  acting. 

^f^T^W  An  engine. 

JliTrT  Amusement. 

^EfTirr  Bilge-water. 

W^rT   +  3.  Cam  bay. 

f^^ffT  Integrity. 

T^W  +3.  The  subject  of  a 
king,  &c. 

^TT^rf  Waving  a  lamp  round 
an  idol,  &e. 
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^?T  A  copy. 

JKW  A  reputable  married  wo- 
man. 

3T5TTT?TThe  medium  of  persons. 

^^WTfT  A  par.  kind  of  vessel. 
?     ^H"T^f^?T  Green    spots   in    the 
hot  season. 

*3J[^tl  3.  The  east. 

^oS^ff  A  dried  plantain  leaf. 

^<*<Tcr  Ditto. 
^    ^<f  A  spare  moment. 
oS   xfT^JfT  A  prying  into. 

*TP^3rT   +3.  The  west. 
Sjj    BT8=ra  Sacred  rice. 
^TT  3TT?r  3.  A  father's  sister. 
5RT  *efif?T  Lustre. 

c^fcr  The  slough  of  a  snake. 
^T    *WT<T  The  proper  season. 
tjtt  ^^XTTfl  The  balance  of  an  ac- 
count 
7TT   rTf<T  A  wire. 
•^T  "^^TfT  Indigence. 
ian  "^TfT  Semen  virile. 

-qfrT  3.  4.  A  shred  of  cloth. 
xft  *tjt»J  A  kind  of  leaf;  a  spathe. 
"3T  "3TrT  3.  An  idle  story. 
*TT  *fT«T   +4.  Manner  ;  mode. 


i*T  *fT<T  3.  4.  An  achievement. 
TT  3T5TKT?I  3,  4.  Goozerat. 

TTCTcr  3.  4.  A  kind  of  vessel. 

■em?*  3.  4.  The  marriage  com- 
pany. 
^!T  ^T?T  3.  A  kick. 
??T  ^t<T     An  epidemic. 
T     tNtvt  A  jury. 
*T\  ^rr  3.  4.  Ribband  ;  lace. 
*ft   «ft<T  3.  The   head-line  of  ac- 
counts. 
*ft  ^^W  fit.  Magnitude, 
^t  ^1<T  A  span. 
oJI  ^To3l<T  3.  4.   Tresspassing, 
gl  aftH  Anxious  regard. 
^    ^T^fT  Urging. 
3T    3i?r  The  ravelling  of  thread. 
*f    w  A  kind  of  herpes. 
^    Vltf  A  slip  ;  a  slice. 
*fr    *TTrT  A  bead  ;  a  seton. 
#T  ^T?r  A  par.  plant. 
%T  TT^TW  Chewing  the  cud. 
W*?  "^  3.  A  trinket. 
*sire  *§r*3  Harassing  conduct. 
31*3  jt^i  A  patrole. 
3*3  *^*3  The  back  of  a  card. 


The  following  Nouns  in  *i   are  Feminine. 


■JT    fJ  3.  4.  A  nose-jewel. 
tj     -jj;q^    +3.  fm.  An  oath. 
^1    ^1   +4.  The  farther  side. 


^T  'ST*?  Company;  association. 
^T  ^T«J  A  cloth  serving  for  a  cloak. 
*%T  %T*1  A  huge  body. 
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N.  B.- 


The  following  Nouns  in  ^  are  Feminine. 

-Persian   and   Arabic    Nouns  of  the  4th   Declension    are   not 
inserted. 


T*T    ^nrf^  3.  A  husband's  sister. 

tjTUT^  A  lane. 
*T    ^?«T^  3.  A  commission. 
^     «TT^  A  piece  of  peeled  sugar- 
cane. 

^T^X  A  par.  medicinal  shrub. 
^     ^[^  fm.  +  3.  A  disorder. 

^f^  3.  A  chessman. 

*?Tt!^  A  par.  thorny  plant. 

93/C^;  3.  The  autumn. 

^^    +  3.  A  direction. 
^     ^T^X  A  dry  scurf. 

*IT^  The  rice  which   collects 
about  the  thresher's  feet. 
*{    ^TU;^  An  unlucky  shadow. 
^    ^JTO*fa[  A  par.  medicinal  plant. 
^    ^  3.  4.  A  limit. 
oS    "^o3^  Turmeric. 
*slT  *3T^  Food. 

^TT  t*f^  3.  4.  A  shred  of  cloth. 
TT  «rf^C  3.4.  A  kind  of  vessel. 
"RjT  ^f^  An  inclosing  wall. 
iJT  *tf^  The  heap  on  the  thresh- 
ing floor. 


TT  71K1~^  3.  A  bar  (of  a  grate,  &c.) 

^T  f*WT^;  Value. 

^T  ^T^;  3.  Hallooing. 

fl?  fs^  Any  thing  chopped. 

fk  Ul^  +  4.  A  kind  of  wild  date 
tree. 

T  *fe  +  3.  A  Mahometan 
festival. 

^  ^t^;  nf.  Horses'  dung. 

■^t  -$\-^  A  street. 

■^  i*^;  Stupefaction  from  intoxi- 
cation. 

tt  ?jz;  +  3.  A  ladle  full  of  boiled 
rice. 

8=T    T?gT^;  Betel-nut,  &c.  as  a  dessert. 

^    %X  Confinedness. 

^    *^  Rubbish. 

W    if^;  A  cocoanut-shell  cup. 

%    ^  fm.  A  par.  tree. 

^    ^K   +  3.  Imprisonment. 

€t  ^'t^   +  A  par.  sweetmeat. 

5tt   3TT^  a  dock. 

iy   ^T^  Four  kambulas  in  a  piece. 


The  follovring  Nouns  in  ^  are  Feminine. 


H    im  3.  4.  fm.  Honey. 
T     xn^  Hunting. 
*TT   JlN  A  gad-fly. 


ffl  ^fa^  3.  Fuel. 
3TT  ^fT^  +  4.  Gloominess  of  the 
clouds. 
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The  following  Nouns  in  *r  are  Feminine. 


31     ^JT^T  Rapid  chanting. 
7T     «TT   +  3.  The  body. 

snr«T  +  3.  Care. 
■^    t\K^    +  3.  The  neck. 
Tf    ^*j«T  Recreating  one's  self. 
^    *g^«T  Currency, 
■q     ^R»T    Depth  or    shrillness  of 
W\  WT^T    +  4.  Sifting.  [tone. 

*TT   **?T*T  3.  The  neck. 

efi*n*r  3.  4.  An  arch. 


rJ"flT«r  3.  4.  Loose  trowscrs. 
Vj  ¥TJ«T  Fineness. 
^T   «T3WT  fn.  Loss. 
^T  rf^T^T  3.  Thirst. 
TJ^    «£q^*r  A  gosavee's  lungootec. 
^t  ^:«ft«T  A  spy-glass. 
?f\  sr^Tt^f  Land. 
"3    "^r   +  3.  A  small  fire. 
^  ^«f  3.  Son's  wife, 
♦ft  3TT^ft^T  Rein  of  a  bridle. 


The  following  Nouns  in  q  are  Feminine. 


3T     TW  3.  Common  report. 

*t 

■^    ^j^q^q  Checking  ;  curbing. 

a 

^Tq  3.  A  stoop  of  a  bird  of 

prey. 

T     mT.V   +  3.  Singed  food. 

^ 

*$pcq  3. 4.  A  pain  in  the  bowels. 

# 

*?f%Tq  3.4.  An  arched  recess. 

^ 

?§t  *3Tq  A  notch. 

3 

^r  ^,q  A  stroke  of  the  hand. 

# 

"3TT  inn  3.  4.  A  stoop  of  a  bird. 

* 

^•fq  3.  Stupor. 

^ 

ZT  *ZTq  3.  A  stroke  from  a  horse. 

^fT 

?TT  *  *TTq  Sunshine  in  rainy  weather. 

*§T 

*iT  *JTq  3.  4.  A  tap  ;  a  rap. 

^T 

"ST  ^Tq    +  3.  Panting. 

fa  faq  3.  4.  A  shell. 

fr 

"ft  ^tq  3.  A  slate  or  slab. 

^T 

€tq   +  3.  A  noting  down. 

^tq  Lathing. 

frnflq  3.  4.  A  sun  blink. 

*>3q  3.  Sunshine. 

^q  fn.  +  3  A  flush  of  spirits. 

^q  3.  A  trip  of  a  porter. 

^q   +  3.  A  stoop  of  a  bird. 

^q    +  3.  A  boundary. 

*^"q  3.  A  lump  ;  a  mass. 

^q  The  chill  of  an  ague. 

¥iq  or  j^Tq  3.  Anise  seed. 

3fiq  3.  4.  Polishing. 

^iq  3.  4.  A  cottage. 

*^TTq   3.  4.  A  long  piece  of 

palm  wood. 
Ijrq  3.  Sleep, 
iftq  +  3.  A  kind  of  sword. 
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The  following  Nouns  in  x^  are  Feminine. 

K    'HX%  3.  A  side.  ^ft  ^tW3.Investiturewitharobe. 

^T    W^Tff   +  3.  A  term  at  cards.  rmfVq?  3.  4.  Commendation. 

"3TT    *"3V%  +  3.  Vapour;  steam.  jt  sfxp   -f  4.  Combings  of  hair, 

fer  tffenf  3.  One  of  a  suit  of  cards.  #1  ?Pf  3.  A  cannon. 


The  following  Nouns 

^    ^f3T*l  3.  A  trick ;  an  ill  habit. 

W    W^   +  3.  Form. 

^    3^   t  3.  An  imposing  air. 

"3    W3f   +  3.  Cause,  reason. 

T    5nj*   +  3.  Dreadfulness. 

^    B^   +  3.  Contingent  business. 

cT^^   +  3.  Wages. 
^TT  Bff^  +  4.  A  kind  of  vinegar, 
3>T  efff  ^  A  bar  of  metal. 
WT  W&  +  4.  A  hole  on  a  ledge  of 

rock. 
SIT    rffa  3.  4.  Rust. 

i?^fTR  3.4.  A  kind  of  fire-work. 


in  ■^  are  Feminine. 

^T  ^T^  +  3.  A  kind  of  metal  bell. 
^T   ^T"3  +  4.  An  article  ;  an  item. 
X.J   XT?  +  3.  Thin  treacle. 
3T?T3  3.  An  Arab  ship. 
^IT  ^^T«l  3.  A  cupboard. 
foS  ^lfo3^  The  pomegranate  tree, 
^ft  f*r^ft«l  +  3.  Retinue ;  suite. 
^    ^  A  crowd  ;  a  swarm. 
^r    ^  3.  Heat. 
^    ^  Slime. 
¥£    ^  A  knob  of  brass. 
iJT  ^'t^  3.  An  outcry ;  a  clamour, 
itf  ill  «i  A  pendulous  head  of  grain. 


The  Feminines  in  v  are  the  two  following : 
^T  ^\H  +  3.A  string  of  small  bells.      <sft  sffa  3.  A  tongue. 


The  following  Nouns   in  n  are  Feminine. 

3> 

X^H  3.  A  sum. 

^    ^T^m  3.  The  world. 

*3 

v\rgm   -f-  3.  A  wound. 

*«f[?sW  fn.  +  3.  A  graft. 

^"HsW   +  3.  Risk  ;  hazard. 

f^HT  fn.  +  3.  A  par.  part  of 

3T 

3Tfl  Pitying. 

a  hooka. 

■^3TO  3.  A  lady  of  rank. 

JTT   ^rJTUT  3.  A  bridle. 

r* 

^?j^  fn.  Vehemence. 

^;T  ^T*i  An  almond  tree. 

< 

*K*T  3.  Shame. 

10 

*n  ^TTfl   -+■  4.  Epidemic  disease, 
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vfij  -qfTT?   +  3.  Self-collected ncss. 
^T  *ro   +  4.  An  eel. 
fa  tffa??  3.  The  west, 
srt  cTTsftiT   -I-  3.  Treating  with  re- 
spect. 
%5ft*?  A  chain  bow. 
^t  ^t*T  3.  The  least  space. 
qfl  anft*  Opium. 
^Ft  cTT^t^  3.  4.  Instruction. 
Hi  T*ft*T  3.  4.  Sense  of  honour. 
Tt  «r^tfl  3.  A  campaign. 


sfl  ?T?fta   +  3.  A  portion. 
5T    i?^iH  The  office  of  registrar. 
??T*PR  3.  4.  An  intoxicating  pre- 
paration. 
z    "z^  Spruccness. 
^    ^*?  +  3.  A  beast's  or  bird's  tail. 
"S    ^W  3.  A  running. 
W    ^*T  +  3.  Determination. 
^    txw  A  season. 
'i    **ifl  3.  An  embrace. 
iiT   ilTiT  3.  4.  A  sort  of  centipede. 


The  following  Nouns  in  *j  are  Feminine,  in  addition  to 
several  which  generally  take  £  for  q,  though,  as  these  are 
all  of  the  4th  Declension,  the  latter  would  seem  to  be 
the  original  and  correct  form. 

*sf    ^«sTCj  A  kind  of  snake.  ^T  ^TSJ  3.  4.  A  wild  outcry. 

W    facR  A  kind  of  snake.  vtt  vn^  A  branch. 

"3"    ^«T  3.   Paste  in  the  form  of  *jt  *gisj  Cream. 

worms.  ^T  *mq  Gold  or  silver  lace. 

^    fa^*?  Race ;  family.  *}T  ih*T  A  term  in  golf. 

oJ    *TOT  A  ravine.  "^"SRI  3.  Blessedness. 

3?T  ^3>T?J  Mutual  aiding  in  agri- 
cultural labours. 


The  following  Nouns  in  x  are  Feminine. 


*e&X  A  par.  unlucky  day. 
T^frC  3.  4.  fn.  A  brickbat. 
^iJ^iX  The  skimming  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  by  astone,&c. 
^X^X  A  grating  sound. 
?WX  +  3.  A  butt  with  the  horns. 


"sr^   +  3.  A  stumbling. 
^X  3.  A  belch. 
^^^T  mfn.  A  carpet. 
*rr*frC  A  cake  of  bread. 
W1WX  A  par.  tree. 
WS3K  3.  4.  Wool. 
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fe?TJT<jpc  3.  4.  Texture. 
t§    ?jn:  Light  fleecy  clouds. 

TjiiK  A  kind  of  gourd. 

m^  Sheltering,  as  a  bird  her 
young. 

s|Ts(^   -J-  4.  A  chronicle. 

^UsTC  3.  Sugar. 
JT     UK  3.  4.  Horse  itch. 

qwnx.  The  Indian  potato. 

^IHK  A  water  vessel. 

^JT^  A  steep  slope. 

^'{TiX  A  par.  plant. 

cfflK  A  par.  shrub. 
^    ^T*K  3.  4.  A  snare;  a  net. 
^    ^T^t  3.  4.  A  wedge. 
«r    WK  fm.  Brocade. 

*[oj^  3.  Sight. 

faN^   +  3.  Red  saffron. 
"S    ZX  A  ridiculing. 
^    tji^?;  The  body  of  a  village. 
<T     rix  A  ferry-boat. 

^f*RK  Failure  in  duty. 

*fi]flK   +  4.  Scissors. 

?UTrK  3.  4.  Regard. 

^fcTC  A  par.  plant. 
^    t[TT£K  3.  4.  A  large  flat  stone. 
^    ^T  The  brink. 

^^-f3.  Constitution  of  mind. 

*^T^  A  sheet. 

%{^  A  par.  plant. 

^^T  3.      The    highest    law- 
court. 

%^  Rubbish. 
«f    3T*K  A  pomegranate  tree. 


^*H;  mf.  3.  4.  An  art. 
XT     *TC  Way  ;  style. 

qmK   +  3.  A  stone  splinter. 
«i    ^<r«R:   +  3.  Intelligence. 

<fi*n;  +  3.  AMahomedan  tomb. 

^VC  3.  The  loins. 

?$T3x;  Intelligence. 

imK  3.  fm.  A  par.  gold  coin. 

^"^   +  3.  Rivalling. 

^■^^  A  par.  play, 
«    vn:  Complement. 

^T*TC  Satisfaction. 

mvr  3.  4.  A  drill- plough. 
??    <g?K  3.  4.  x\ge. 

35^^  A  par.  plant. 
T^X  Abundance  of  good  things. 
^    •STSK  A  fringe. 
?    qiT^n:  A  wedge. 

^\^K  The  silk-cotton  tree. 
^    ^  3.  4.  A  shower  of  rain. 

3>^K  3.  4.  Deficiency;  a  moth. 

H^x  A  moth. 

*3TT^  m.  A  par.  ornament. 

^r*;  An  alligator. 
<?    «i^  fm.  3.  4.  The  heyday. 

^K  3.  4.  A  wave. 

W^X  3.  A  par.  gold  coin. 
■^TT  3TT<:  A  goad. 
3iT  ^TX:  Need. 

tJ3\K  3.  4.  A  crying  out. 

far^K  Hunting. 

^f^K  nf.  Government. 
'SIT  *^TC  A  squirrel. 

■Efirc  3.  4.  A  warehouse. 
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JIT  JTTT   +  3.  A  flint. 

fswc   or  ^jitt;  +  4.  Forced 
service. 
TTT  WK  A  kite. 

WQJX  Receding. 
^T  ^TT:  Young  green  grass. 
5TT  T*nX  3.  4.  Trousers. 

xNk  +  3.  A  shoe. 
"5TT  ^VTt  3.  An  unprofitable  trip. 
^T  ^it:  3.  4.  A  sort  of  dagger. 
37  TfSJi:  3.  4.  A  bullock's  saddle 

girth. 
^T  3>t^rc  +  4.  Apar.kindofsnake. 
rTT  fTK  3.  A  wire. 

^cfT*  3.  4.  fn.  A  three-stringed 
guitar. 
^T  *?^T*:  3.  4,   The  bunch  of  a 

camel. 
^T  ^TC  +  3.  The  edge  of  a  weapon. 
TJT  ^?K  Noon. 

fWSK  A  coating  of  pitch, 
«T  WTC  The  height  of  a  vessel. 
*TT  ^*?K  3.  4.  A  kind  of  blun* 

derbuss. 
*JT   **UK  Love  ;  affection. 

??ircirc  or  hwt;  A  kind  of  snake. 
*CT   W^rtFC  Contesting. 
*TT  ?\K  3.  4.  The  afterbirth. 

f^K  A  clump  of  bamboos. 

oi^rc  Neighbouring   villages 
(to  a  town). 

tf^TT  or  TOW  3.  4.  A  sword. 

*r3tK  3.  4.  Coarse  broad  tape. 

*lT*TK  A  circular  course, 


^jT^rrc  3.  4.  Trousers. 
^T  *^T^TT  +  3.  A  crow-bar. 
t    i*;  +3.  Strength. 

3TT\^3.  Induratedhead  of  aboil. 

^T~l^  A  travelling  company  of 
<%\  f*l^\T  Distress.  [ants. 

rmifo:  Snuff. 

fa»^  Care. 

^I^K  Lustre. 
?eft  *aK  or  sjfc  Rice  and  milk, 
jft  ^f^Tifft  nf.  A  large  umbrella, 

aTT3TTT  A  grant  of  land, 
^t  *^K  +  3.  A  crack ;  a  chink. 
5ft.  Sfofft  A  little  chain. 
Z\  z\Tl  A  buttock, 
xrt  "qrtx:  Returning. 
"€t  €lfti€K  The  coriander  tree. 

«KTf¥$*ifa  Dressed  cucumbers. 

<re«fK  A  picture. 
f*T  *rf*fK  The  lime  tree. 
•?r?t  ufK  3.  A  vein ;  a  tendon. 

rTJfisr^  A  fault. 
j\  fHtt  A  well, 
^r    *^rc  Remainder. 

f[Vl*  3.  4.  A  par.  tree. 
■§r   fnc  A  leak. 

Tg/C  A  par.  pulse. 
^    vx  End  of  a  cart's  shaft. 
■^    *{JTi  Deficiency. 
«T    ^«m  Patience, 
vr    vr?;  3.  4.  White  mould. 
u    ^^  _|_  4,  Permeableness. 
^t   £fT<n^K  nf.  Tending. 
^  f  ^£  Wild  jasmine, 
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TlVT^j.  A  par.  plant. 

?{^oC  3.  A  kind  of  pulse. 
?|    *!*:  A  confused  spoiled  state. 
3T     ?K  Popular  commotion. 
£    3N;  Satiety, 
#    lir  A  pot  belly. 
^    ^C  Delay. 
tj    *K  A  guava  tree. 


^    3?;  Edge  ;  verge. 
i{    S(T;  Birds'  dung. 

^SK  A  scimitar. 
^    eff^i^C  A  par.  flower  shrub. 
^T  €k  3.  4.  The  edge. 
^T  ^K  The  jujube  tree. 
%  ^K  A  par.  earthen  vessel. 
^T  ^K  Earth  depositedby  torrents, 


The  following  Nouns  in  ^  are  Feminine. 


*ff    3TWP3   +  3.  Wisdom. 
"G^fm  Carelessness. 
rTW^^r  fn.  The  will  of  God. 
f<T^  A  term  at  cards, 
rf^  or  ^^  A  kind  of  paper 

kite, 
srgj^f  3.  A  copy, 
■^^eff^l  Leisure  to  sit  down. 
?T3?^l  3.  4.  A  device, 
f^fi^r  +  3.  Furbishing. 
*3    "^Tll^l  3.  4.  Emptiness. 

■^^^f  A  kind  of  touch-stone. 
3T    3T^f  The  hole  at  marbles. 
oTJT^i  A  plough-share, 
offl^i  Harmony  of  measures. 
^;jr<3  A  trick. 
"331^1  3.  The  armpit. 
WTsi  fn.  Imposture. 
^    VRI  4.  An  assault. 

fsr^^f  Drawback, 
or   ^TST^r    3.   4.   A    stage    of   a 

journey. 
t&    ^r*j  or  ^"^H"  A  par.  tree. 


tf    ^iri^l  Slaughter. 
^    n^i  A  share  of  produce. 
^    3T^T«i^  Interchanging. 
3fTX^  Admonition, 
i^^  A  bog. 
^f^  Disorder. 
"ST    ffir^  A  third  of  the  produce. 
•gj    <jk«i^  A  par.  plant. 

T^^^I  4.  Confused  noise. 
■q«^r?  3.  4.  A  smart  sounding 

slap, 
■^ff^  A  season  of  danger. 
m    3Fi^^T   +  3.  Exhaustion. 

*T^m^r  Muslin. 
*r     ^t^  One's  turn  for  a  year's 

enjoyment  of  an  office. 
^    ^  Shooting  pain. 

TTT^  3.  4.  Lying  on  one  side. 
tff^^I  3.  4.  Harvest  time. 
^^f^J   +  4.  Decision, 
fa^  +  4.  One's  proper  place. 
<?    W^l  +  4.  Exercise. 
3TT  BTT^r   +  3  A  par.  tree. 
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^TT  WT**3. 1.  A  bullock  water-skin. 
^T  ^T^i  Custom. 

3H?T^  Stoppage. 
5JT  3T3TT^f  3.  4.  Clamour. 

5f5fT^  3.  4.  A  swivel. 

^?5TT^r  Power. 
13T  "S"T^  3.  4.  A  basket  used  at 

marriages. 
^T  ^T^  3.  4.  A  shield. 
cTT  <U«!  A  small  embankment. 
*TT    *<?T^I  The  house  lizard. 
*IT   *TT^T  Head  of  a  spear. 
*?T  *?*1H?T<3  Velvet. 
^T  ^^T^f  3.  A  horse's  mane. 
"3T  SfT^l^l   +  3.   Union   for  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  burning. 

f^T^   +  4.  A  wall. 
¥{T  **U*J  3.  4.  A  shawl. 

flSU^r  3.  4.  A  torch. 
^T  ^T^  Bark. 
X    ^ii.^l  A  large  iron  boiler. 

<tfTi;^T  The  hole  at  trapstick. 

"*It£^  3.  A  wife. 
^\  «f^Tt^  +4.  The  pin  in  a  camel's 
nose. 

*J^3iW  Difficulty. 
aft    «tT^Jft'*f  Vexatious  tending. 
*ft  ^fa  A  cleft, 
"^t  ^t^f   +  3  Lustre ;  gloss, 
^t  sfif^t^I  3.  4.  A   par.   creeping 

plant, 
^t  ^1^   +  3.  Looseness. 
Tift  35fft^   +   3.  Taking  up  rice 
for  transplanting. 


*ft   ^Tf^*!  +  4.  Sour  gruel. 

ilTrTi^t^  A  medley. 
~€\  ^Jl^\^l  Gathering  in  money, 
^t  ^Tquftel   +  3.  Looking  after. 

rf^^^T  Collection  of  the  reve- 


ler TT^  Hire  of  tending  cattle. 

31  jt<*i  Clamour. 

■^  ^^!  A  fire-place. 

13  ^r$  A  horse  cloth. 

ex.      <\ 

*T    Wvf  3.  4.  Stupefaction. 

^^fvr^  3.  4.  Astonishment. 
W    jt*T^j  A  pellet  bow. 
^    ^^f  Deceitful  speech. 

^T^*r  3.  4.  A  sign. 
3T    ^^r  Abundance. 
%    ^T^^fi"^!  A  kind  of  toad. 
%    "g^  A  part  of  a  coin  with  the 

stamp  effaced. 
^    3i^*}  A  term  at  dice. 
^    ^^^T  A  half  share, 
it    it^i  Mixture. 
^    ^T^«^  Confusion. 
^    ^  Abundance. 
%   *sl#^  Rudeness. 

ST^^f  Oppression. 
■^    ^  fn.  A  creeping  plant. 
<i    "i^  mf.  Porterage. 
^fT  ^T^rf  A  hostage  ;  nf.  moisture. 
^T  3f<^T^J  mf.  A  par.  plant. 
^T  #T<3  A  cavity  in  a  tree. 
M  ^TT^T^  Yellow  amaranth. 
^T  "^T^I  A  sheet  of  paper. 
^   ^^^  A  she-bear. 
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The  following  Nou 


ns  in  ?,  besides  words  in  vf\^,  §*c.  are 
Feminine. 


3\    ^m  or  jt^"   -t-  3.  The   arms  in 
the  position  they  are  in  when 
embracing. 
"^    ^   +  4.  Taste. 
*    ^Trew  Reclining. 

?T3"qr  3.  A  wooden  shoe. 
"S    3fT^^  Inclined  plane  at  a  draw- 
well. 
<T     rl^"  Giddiness. 
^r    V*m  The  day  of  full  moon. 
K     K3   +  A  line  of  men,  &c. 

3\K^r  A  par.  tree. 

^X^  3.  A  kind  of  sacred  grass. 

mtyf  3.  A  well  with  steps. 

^T^  fm.  A  frequenting. 

^3  3.  4.  Great  abundance. 
^    <3^   +  3.  Wool. 

"ef^R  3.  A  certain  nukshutru. 
o3    MoS'Q  3.  A  thread  of  cocoa  yarn, 
^r  3»rsr  Red  ochre. 
5TT  ^"iaTT^  Pomp. 
"37  *^T^T   +  3.  A   cocoanut  shell 
ladle. 


^T^T^T"^  Hostile  ravages. 
^T  ^TT^l?  A  rough-dug  well. 
cfT  *m^  Mild  sunshine. 
TiTT  -eft^r  3.  Running. 
"iTT  "5TT^T  3.  A  boat. 

ff«TT^  A  tent-rope. 
*TT  WW  3.  4.  Guile. 
*TT  ^f^T  3.  4.  A  hag. 
^T  ?U   +  3.  A  fathom. 
^T  WJ^  -f  3.  Cat-gut. 
^T  ^f  «T  +  3.  Spirit,  earnest  desire. 
3ft  tffa  or  «i^  3.  4.  Pitiful  inoan- 

ings. 
^  itTo3?*r  3.  Simplicity, 
"si    tsr  A  daughter. 
1    *33"  3.  4.  An  embrace. 
^     ^^  A  trick. 

i    tt  3.  4.  A  hoard,  a  deposit. 
3     $1   +  3.  A  par.  kind  offish. 
T    T'Q  3.  Gravel, 
ij;    ^^  3.  4.  A  small  roll  of  flour, 


TT  tr§-  3.  The  east. 


The  following  Nouns  in  ^  are  Feminine. 
3i     rT^«ff^  A  quiver.  gr    grsj;  Sacrificial  grass. 

1%  «TTf%U  A  complaint. 


The  following  Nouns  in  n  are  Feminine. 
W\  WW  3.  A  promise. 
^T  ^T^H  The  state  of  being  splendidly  fitted  up. 
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The  following  Nouns  in  ^  are  Feminine. 


^    3T^  fm.  Spite. 

^BT^  -f  4.  A  par.  implement. 
^    WW  3.  4.  Poppy  seed. 
^     ^U  Loss  in  trade. 
^    *f^*J  Brushwood  for  burning, 
ur    cT^  Bits  of  chopped  straw. 
"*    ^t^*  3.  4.  A  file. 
*f*fW  3.  A  thing. 
?f^r«T^  Demolition. 
*T    *?^  Lamp-black. 
t     HT.^   +  3.  A  blind  tumour. 
^S  3.  4.  Spite. 
"SJT^  3.  A  par.  esculent  vege- 
table, [pole. 
^5*  3.  The  hole  for  the  tent 
fann^  Recommendation. 
^    W  3.4.  The  serum  of  a  wound. 
^*T<^r  3.  4.  Satin. 
*?5TT^  3.  4.  A  royal  court. 
T    ^j^  3.  Day  of  the  new  moon. 
fJTfl^  Ground    for     raising 

grain  in  the  hot  season, 
f^^  3.  Cold  spray. 
o5    fafS?^  fm.    and    fro*  3.  A 

nauseating. 
^T  3*fa  The  axletree  of  a  cart, 
^r  3»rc  3.  The  udder. 
^TT  ^T*3T^  A  petition. 
^T  ^^T^  Sourness. 
3T   fa^TO  Sweetness. 
^T  ^f^r   +   4.   An  obstinate  dry 

cough. 
^T  3T^TTJ  The  marvel  of  Peru. 


XTT  x?T^  3.  4.  The  iron   part    of  a 

koolwa. 
«T  *fa  3.  4.  Husks,   &c.  of  rice. 
*n  WT^r  3.  4.  Handsomeness. 

tffflw  3.  4.  An  order. 
*?T  SJHJ   +  3.  Thirst. 
K\   *TO  A  heap. 

•^TCTW  3.  4.  A  breastplate. 

ffiXIT^  3.  4.  A  hereditary  office. 
^1T  ^lf*f  3.  4.  A  par.  rakshusee. 
*ft  ^fC^fte  3.  4.  Obeisance. 
*ft  ift-Q  Shag. 

*ft  fw*ffa  A  small  kind  of  raisin. 
K^  <fa  Huff ;  offence, 
■sft  tfsTT^fta  Defect. 

^*?5TT^1^  Persuading. 
?ft  ^TSCfa  Harassing;  worrying. 

^TXfa  3.  4.  A  questioning. 
f[   ^rg  A  side  of  the  body, 
^t     ^  The  bandicote  rat. 

■q"    q^cr^T  Open  investigation. 


t|f^  3.  4.  Instigation  to  evil. 


* 


*?    *?^  3.  4.  A  crucible. 
*l    ^fa  3.  4.  A  dry  cough, 
i:    if^   -f-  A  thronging, 
i"    ^   +  4.  A  town  gate. 

vci^r  Manner. 
^  W  3.  Spray. 
5h*    ^TlirW  R.  The  beginning  of  the 

fair  season. 
?TT   <TI^  A  par.  plant. 
^T  Ti^  3.  4.  Earnest  desire. 
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The  following  Nouns  in  ■&  are  Feminine. 
N.B. — Nouns  in  ^ToJ,  being  all  of  the  4th  Declension,  are  omitted. 


^T^PoJ  +  3.  Conjecture, 
qjoj  _l_4.  Shooting  pain. 
^W«f\oJ  Degenerate  times. 
^K&  Exuberance. 
^T3»o?  A  loose  heap, 
^l^fo?  A  variegated  quilt. 
t$KWo&    The   highest  joint  of 
*sfoJ  Starch.  [dzhondula. 

*^^o?  A  first  ploughing. 
THsT55  A  state  of  confusion. 
"3^03"  Unbuilt  ground  in  a  vil- 
*JFE8  An  oozing.  [la»e« 

^yjt^j  _j_  3.  The  hole  at  mar- 
*3T3JTo3  Litter,  lumber,  [bles. 
^floJ  +  3.  A  bar  to  fasten  a 
"QJFoS  Abundance.  [door. 

"STJToS  A  par.  disease, 
^ira  A  flux. 
*?JTo5  Imposture. 
*TC?ra    A   falling   down  from 

exhaustion, 
wra  A  par.  corn-weed. 
^3To?  Refuse,  dregs. 
^TJToJ  3.  4.  Goatskin. 
^o5  A  ravine. 
^T^ToJ  A  bat. 

«!o3  Waste  in  fusing  metals, 
•^y  4-  3.  A  hot  blast  of  air. 
T&^sj  Rice  broken  in  husking. 
#reo?  A  ravine. 
^^3"o5  A  par.  disease. 
WZo5  Padrie-root  tree. 


i?t^o5  Theironring  of  a  mallet. 
^     2R^o5  3.  4.  A  double  bullock- 
sack. 
?T    ^XrT55  and  ^cRoS  Yellow  or- 

piment. 
^    *$^o5  +  4.  A  sort  of  hoe. 

^^oS     and    ^3[o5   Constant 
"«f    <3T£To?  Prodigality.  [wear. 

V     ^o5  Saturation  with  rain. 

^tjH3  A  sandal. 
^    fl^^Z?  A  par.  tree. 

vrvftoS  The  betel-nut  tree. 

forfrRTo?     The     custard-apple 

^T^RiS3  A  par.  tree.        [tree. 
1    %^oS  The  circlet  put  on  the 
head  to  sustain  a  pitcher. 
?HT«ioJ  Botheration. 

■**T«ft?  A  pigeon  house. 

■^f^oJ  Misty  and  rainy  weather. 
H    ^*ToJ  A  fit  of  coughing. 

xjTvra    A    copious    falling   of 
flowers,  &c. 

^"WoJ  Empty-eared  rice. 
*?    ^Ho5  Qualmishness. 
^    3TCS3"  +3.  Poison. 

fJXxS  Cholera  morbus. 

*n<o5  The  cocoanut  tree. 

^XoS  Incoherent  speech. 
^    ^oS  (better  ^[JSS)  A  line. 

^^"T^oJ  Mischievous  tricks. 

^•T3'6J  A  moaning. 

f^r^T^oS  A  meagre  child. 


JirT^o3  The  combings  of  hair. 

fiff^oJ  A  clarified  liquor. 

*I^o3  Snake-gourd. 

Wl?o5  Vertigo. 

fs^TcJandfey  -+■  4.  Whistling. 

f%^3  Herbage. 
^    ^o5  A  par.  dish. 

^*3o3  A  second  crop  of  small- 
pox. 

t?TW^oJ  A  mason's  level. 

fw^o?  and  ffl^o?  Mixture, 
^    <%o5  A  blast  of  hot  air. 
<3U  ^ToJ   A  false  accusation. 
^     ^o5T  pi.  3.  Seeds  of  cardamum. 
3fT  ^e&ToJ  The  morning. 
^T  ^'oS  A  long  narrow  building. 
3TT  *W[o5  A  thicket. 

SfTSf  3.  A  flame. 
37  m'SloS  4.  A  pack  saddle. 
^1  "S"To3  Split  or  broken  pulse. 
fTT  ^rTTH  A  kind  of  rice. 
«JT  Wo5  A  pile  of  cow-dung   for 

burning. 
^TT  TTo5  The  prow  of  a  vessel. 

^•TToJ   +  3.  A  mortar. 
^T    **?Tc3  A  stone  fence  round  a 
tffT  ^fHo?  A  slip  or  shred,      [well. 
^T   3T^To?  Neglect. 
*JT  ^T^T^J   +  3.  A  horse's  mane. 

«FT3To3  +  3.  A.  par.  kind  of  toy. 

tj^To?  A  kind  of  cupboard  in 
a  boat. 

^TfSJToJ  A  kind  of  rice. 

^T*UoJ  A  porcupine. 


^CT  XT5S   +  3.  Resin. 

fT^t^ToJ  Discrepance. 
^T  Wo5   +  3.  Saliva. 
^TT  ~3\o5  Depreciation  of  currency. 

^ToJ  A  par.  kind  of  web. 

^lo5  A  par.  kind  of  web. 

•TWT33  The  new  corn. 

^To?  A  par.  flower  shrub. 

i^To?  A  kind  of  moss. 
^T  ^To3  3.  A  school. 

3JTCTS3  A  cymbal. 
^T  ^"To?  A  par.  plant. 

f<T^To?  A  par.  kind  of  web. 
$?T  faejTSJ  The  begging  of  a  Brah- 
man to  enable  him  to  per- 
form his  moonj. 
#1  <iW  3.  4.  A  bolt. 
~€\  ^tsW  The  tucked-in  end  of  a 
^1  *«ftoJ  Indigo.  [garment. 

■Q\  i{\5S  Earnings. 
*ft  *fW  The  rise  of  the  tide, 
^t    ^ioS  Profusion. 
tf    tfo3*    A  small   fence   round   a 

yard,  &c. 
^    *Nflo3"  A  par.  dish. 
T"    Xo5  Abundance. 
^     *^ToJ  3.  A  season ;  a  par.  time, 
^f    ^T^foJ  Moist  soil  over  a  rock. 

fjl^oS  The  peg  at  the  yoke-end. 
^    ^fToJ  A  par.  flower  tree. 
1     ^rT^firs?  A  par.  parasitical  plant. 
H    VTW65  and  ^rf^To?  Bathing. 
^    ^53    The  palms  hollowed   to 
coutain  a  liquid. 
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^T«f33  and  *TTT«[5f  A 
wind. 

whirl- 

^T^lToJ  Hire  for  tending  cattle. 

^T  ^T^I  Wear  and  tear. 

1 

-Era-  Dust. 

%T  "ifo?  Suspicion. 

*rf  «f^»  A  par.  tree. 

xft  «ITo5^ToJ  nf.  Burning  the  fields. 

Vf 

«fT*TBJ  Gum  Arabic  tree. 

^T  "^ToJ  A  par.  flower  tree. 

#T 

^TB3  +  4.  A  pillow-case. 

^    ^SoJ  A  clamorous  stir. 

TABLE  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

Nouns  are 


1.  Common, 

as   TiTurq  mn.  A  man. 
%'r^'  n.  A  lamb. 

2.  Simple, 

as  ^rq"  m.  A  father. 
3TTT  f*  A  mother. 

3.  Primitive, 
as  %tW  n.   Gold. 

<$f^  n.   Brass. 


or  Proper ; 

as  TTff  m.  The  god  Ram. 
^CT^TT  m.     A  man's  name. 

or  Compound ; 

as  BTTi^T^f  m.  Parents. 
N.B. — This  word  may  have  in  the  plural 

^ni^fq-  n. 
or  Derivative ; 

as  ^fTTHI  m.  A  goldsmith, 
grpjn:  m.  A  brazier. 


TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  SUBSTANTIVES. 

Compound  Substantives  are  divided  by  Native  Gramma- 
rians into  the  six  following  Classes: — 


I.    rTHT^^^^T^. 

This  comprehends  the  five  following  varieties  of 

Compounds. 

1st — of  the  1st  and  3rd  Cases  ; 

2nd — of  the  1st  and  4th  Cases; 

as,  JToTT^  ^T  Jjuft,   3T^RT5TTjft 

as,   ^DTT^fXrff  ?§f^,   ^W^H 

Measuring  by  rule.                                     A  war  post. 
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3rd — of  the   1st  and  5th  Cases 
as  ^T*f<TTW  *T*J,  ^ITWSf, 


A  dread  of  thieves. 

5th — of  the  1st  and  7th  Cases; 


4th — of  the  1st  and   6th  Cases 
as  *KT^T  "SRI,  *PH*5pt, ; 
A  householder. 


as  ^o?1fff  3T^5  ^5?regx, 
Letters  in  sand. 


II.    f^-JT^1^  ;  as 
T?f^T  qToarhlT 

A  kind  of  cruet. 
V.   ■sn^f%*j;  as 

ffT  ffT^Tft, 
Three-edged. 


III.   i?^q^#T^;as 
Curds  and  rice. 


IV.    cfi^T^:^ ;  as 
A  pole-cat. 


VI.    \z  WW; 

Which  is  of  two  kinds. 


^T^^TJI  ?%*;  as 
The  mother  and  child. 


^T^T^l"* ;  as 
ii^T  3f  I  fur  tUJTT^,  1 

Shawl  and  turban. 


TABLE   OF   DERIVATIVE    NOUNS. 


ouns 


are  derived 


From  other  Nouns. 

Terminations. 

Primitives. 

j  Derivatives. 

1.  Agents. 

m.           f. 

s 

<rrcft  m. 

A  sinner. 

M.S. 

i      U 

VW           } 

^T^UT  f. 

A  sinner. 

M.S. 

^ttt:  qfTftmr 

T^r 

t^tt 

A  jeweller. 

M.H. 

7TK     JTHftW 

fi^TO 

fk^*TC 

A  cutler. 

M.II. 

UK       T\t(W 

3ft  *T 

f&t?mX. 

A  saddler. 

M. 

^T^  ^TT^UT 

^T 

^Rl 

An  image-dresser. 

M. 

3\ft    SFffaT 

^<T 

¥(rT3vCt 

A  husbandman. 

M. 

^     ^flUT 

3i  far 

arpr^*: 

A  villager. 

M. 

^T      ^1W 

ii'l^W 

^rr^ur^i 

A  Kokunee. 

II. 

^tx:  ^nftur 

^WT 

^h^h: 

A  soobhedar. 

II. 

^     ^^tXT 

*TT*! 

tt^i^ 

A  farrier. 

H. 

"^T^TT  ^Rft 

** 

^W^T 

A  milkman. 

M. 

^TTUT  ^TT^t 

*nr 

wnrro 

A  guide. 

M. 

^T*T    

JTT^ 

JIT^^TST 

A  coachman. 
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Terminations. 

Primitives. 

Derivatives. 

2.  Objects  or  Subjects. 

f. 

X 

Money-clianging. 
A  patelsliip. 
Slavery. 
Blackguardism. 

From  Adjectives,  and  are  called  Abstract  Nouns. 


x?ut  n.  M. 

w% 

^fjf#qur 

Goodness. 

T?UTT  m.   M. 

^T\^ 

?1\^VT 

Badness. 

?TT  f.   S. 

*?*? 

^THTrTT 

Truth. 

vs(  n.  S. 

q~1w 

^trT^ 

Yellowness. 

V  n.  S. 

BTrVsff 

^Tifsresj 

Excess. 

3TTt  f.   H. 

^ 

**Tf 

Obstinacy. 

t  t  H. 

*re 

*w 

Coldness. 

fmn: 

3RTOTC 

Youth. 

From  Verbs,  and  are  called  Verbal  Nouns. 


mx  c.  M. 
WKT  c.  M. 
uft  f.  M. 

^f  m.  S. 
H  c.  S. 
^TDT  n.  S. 
Bfur  n.  S. 
W  f.  S. 
*?  n.  S. 
■q  n.   S. 
^fvr  n.  S. 


3^  (or  3  S.) 


JTfl  (or  3TT  S.) 


A  doer. 

A  doer. 

An  acting. 

A  causer. 

An  agent. 

A  cause. 

An  instrument. 

An  acting. 

An  object. 

An  act. 

The  act  of  going. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  in  Mura^Aee  are  not  attended  with  any  pe- 
culiar difficulties. 

1st.  Many  adjectives  have   separate  terminations  for 
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t In*  three  genders;  these  are  always,  for  the  singular,  vw 
m.  t  f.  and  xr  n.,  and  for  the  plural,  ^  m.  -qj  f.  and  i[ 
n.,  as  ^far^T,  w*ft,  ^fjT%  sing.,  and  ^fjr#,  w'SJT,  w^ff  pU 
good. 

These  adjectives  have  only  two  cases — the  nominative, 
as  above,  and  another  case,  which  may  be  called  the  ob- 
lique case,  and  which  is  put  before  all  the  oblique  cases 
of  nouns.  It  is,  for  all  genders,  numbers,  and  oblique 
cases,  the  same,  viz.  *jt  or  tj;  ;  as  ^fjT^n*  or  ^fjT%,  both  in 
common  use,  but  the  former  is  the  more  common  in  the 
Dukhun  ;  thusthey  say  %  ^t  ^r  or  fejt  *t%  ^t^t^t^t  ^,  Give 
this  to  that  good  man.  All  other  adjectives  are  indeclin- 
able. *rr*?T,  having  for  name,  has  -infer  for  its  nominative 
feminine,  and  v<$,  one,  in  the  oblique  case,  often  assumes 
the  same  terminations  as  adjectives  in  ^t.  When  the 
noun  is  not  expressed,  the  adjective  is  declined  like  a 
noun,  as  ^j  ^t^t  t. 

2nd.  Adjectives  in  Murathee  have  not  properly  any  de- 
grees of  comparison.  The  only  change  that  takes  place 
is  on  the  noun  which  is  the  object  of  comparison,  which 
is  put  in  the  fifth  case,  that  is,  it  has  ^  or  ^rf  affixed,  and 
in  the  superlative  the  ^fr  or  n£i  of  the  7th  case ;  thus, 
^f jt^t  means  good ;  arre^r  or  fijrqagrf  ^fir^T  means  better  than 
that;  and  ^if^^r,  irefq^f,  ^3f*r,  or  ^faw,  ^faw,  means  best 
of  all.  To  express  equality,  ^hst,  i£^T,  &c.  are  used  with 
the  oblique  case,  as  %i  tj^it  ^^t,  He  is  equal  to  you. 
Simple  superiority  is  expressed  by  <Hfe<s  with  the  abla- 
tive, as  ^  rvw*  3ff^^  3Tii,  This  thing  is  superior  to  that. 
Inferiority  is  expressed  by  <**fr,  as  <f  ajre^r  «ift  ^ni*,  Thou 
art  inferior  to  him.  A  small  degree  of  inferiority  is  ex- 
pressed by  adding  the  termination  ^  or  ??T-€t-^  to  an 
adjective,  as  <*ra<?T,  blackish,  ^f^f^T-^t-%  somewhat. 
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3rd.  The  terminations  generally  made  use  of  for  the 
formation  of  adjectives  will  appear  from  the  following 
table  : — 


TABLE    OF    ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives  are 


Derived  from 

VluraMee  Nouns 

or  Adverbs. 

Terminations. 

Primitives. 

Derivatives. 

* 
\ 

^T^RT/r 

i'T^nft 

Kokunee. 

f*r 

*fftl 

^rfrft^r 

Interior. 

wz 

*-& 

USS^-Z 

Filthy. 

^T-^t-^f 

K\W 

^T^fyT-^-itf 

Lean. 

^rs? 

VTT^ 

VrT^^T^i 

A  bawd. 

*T^ 

3T55IT 

3T5§hIt^ 

Quarrelsome. 

w 

^T^T 

^T^W^T 

Deep. 

^s 

TTTUft 

im^J 

Waterish. 

<*T-*Ml 

*rc 

T-KTjT-^ft-^r 

Household. 

s 

^ 

^z 

Highish. 

V& 

qf^ 

xtf^^ 

Five-fold. 

*% 

^T* 

ttt^vus: 

Only  filling  the  stomach. 

W 

^T^T 

-mw&j 

Womanish. 

^T-^t-W 

tf«j 

*r*i<s!T-€t-% 

Belonging  to  that  place. 

•ST3 

^t^t 

xt?t^ 

Belonging  to  a  desert. 

^K 

^ft^T 

^ftw* 

Cheapish. 

^ 

^T^T 

^r&is 

Having  sight. 

** 

3TO 

^iss^x 

Blackish. 

^T-^1-% 

^^T-cT 

^tst^t 

Littleish. 

De 

rived  from  Verbs 

• 

arras 

*lo5V\ 

*?^r3? 

Fit  for  burning. 

3TT^ 

iHW 

^SST^ 

Frolicksome. 

i^ 

•sjf^IW 

"*lf*flfa 

Built. 

SfiT-^-3? 

WW 

i?TT^T 

Given  to  beating. 

W  or  W» 

Tsfi 

^qs:  or  TfQ-Z 

Washed. 

KT-fR 

^TSrJTJT 

^JT5T^T 

Itch-producing. 
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Corrupted  from  Sn/<skn*t 

forms. 

Terminations. 

Primitives. 

Derivatives. 

?*? 

^rq 

Sleepy. 

i* 

*r< 

ii^Ffi 

Expensive. 

i* 

KTJT 

^T3f1^                 | 

Of  an  angry  disposi- 
tion. 

*K 

*It^ 

*lT^^ 

Mischievous. 

*>T 

** 

«ifw 

Wise. 

*1| 

W 

^iT^rT 

Rich. 

^TWT-T^t-m 

?I<1^ 

^ft^^TTJTT-17ft-W 

Very  poor. 

Suh 

skn't  forms  of  Adjectives  usee 

in  MuraMee. 

^l^ 

^UTT 

3r*n7n??t<3 

Merciful. 

T* 

3TT^K 

3*T*ff\fT 

Joyful. 

T* 

^Tq 

^T^TS 

Wrathful. 

* 

T 

^TH 

#T*ft 

Covetous. 

3JUT*                   | 

Possessed  of  good  qua- 

Wi 

3JW 

lities. 

^:?r         | 

si 

Possessed  of  many  good 
qualities. 

*r*r 

*f% 

^fW^ 

Intelligent. 

^T^r 

w 

t**ptt^ 

Rich. 

f>f?{2 

5J*I 

sr^f^rf^^ 

United  with  water. 

T* 

^*br 

^*h>? 

That  should  be  seen. 

*? 

<tiw 

5nq 

Thatshd.  be  nourished. 

1" 

3I^T¥J 

^TS^W 

Giving  light. 

^f%cT 

3* 

Having  a  son. 

<CT 

$:* 

^:^^q 

Painful. 

^rfNw 

#T^ 

^renf^rr 

Enraged. 

NUME] 

1AL     ADJECTTV 

ES. 

The  Cardinal  Numbers,  in  the  Mura^ee,  being  attend- 
ed with  considerable  difficulties,  require  to  be  more  fully 
drawn  out  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Every- 
thing, however,  requisite  to  be  known  respecting  num- 
bers may  be  gathered  from  the  following  tables  : — 
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i  * 

2  < 

3  , 

4  8 

5  ft 

6  < 

7  * 

8  * 

9  * 

10  \o 

11  U 

12  ^ 

13  U 

14  ^8 

15  ^ 

16  « 

17  ^ 

18  \tx 

19  ^ 

20  ^« 

21  n 

22  ^ 

23  ^ 

24  ^8 

25  ^ 

26  *< 

27  ^ 

28  *« 

29  x«£ 

30  ^o 

31  U 

32  ^» 

33  ^ 

34  ^8 


ls£. — Cardinal  Numbers. 

w,  ^^.  35  ^  q*^j. 

^t^t.  36  ^  wnto. 

rft^r.  37  ^  *«c<ffa,  ^cnrte. 

WK*  38  ^  ^T^wt^T,  3T*?fte. 

*lN.  39  ^£  i^^ToSte. 

^T,  ^T.  40  8  o    ^To3l^,  ^ToJ,  moJ. 

^TrT.  41  8^   l^ToSte. 

3TT3-.  42  8^   ^T^fa. 

T3f,  ?Tq.  43  8^  ^TaJI^. 

^T.  44  8  8   ^^rTToSfa. 

3T3TCT.  45  8*  q^To?tW. 

^KT.  46  8  ^  ^jrate. 

ATT.  47  8^  ^^TSfffa. 

^^r^T,  Ijt^t.  48  8^  ^ri^TSjte. 

q^TCT,  W.  49  8 £  ^^Tq^T^-^"^. 

izr&T.  50  «^o  q-gra, 

^^T.  51  *  ^  W^sT* 

^T^T.  52  ^  ^qiT. 

^uffa.  53  *^  ^qir. 

54  %H  %q*r,  ^iq^. 

55  *¥,  q^Tq?r. 

56  *<(  WTsT. 

57  *^  ^tJTTS. 

58  «*  sTi-T^rsr. 

59  *«c  ^w^T^. 

60  <(•  ^T*. 

62  ^  qTTre. 

63  <^  -^2. 

64  ^8  'tR^S,  ^H32. 

65  ^y.  tjpre. 

66  ^^  ^T^S. 

67  <*>  ^32,  *?&«. 

68  <^  3^?re,  bj^j^ 


^Tqte,  ^T^te,  ^^^r. 

q^pf*^ 
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69  <*  ^gpjpsTO:. 

70  *•  w*\x. 

71  o^  ^t^tk,  **wt. 

72  o^  it^tk. 

73  <o^  -^tk,  37T^tk. 

74  ob  $™^th:,  ^i^ttc. 

75  o*  tj^tk. 

76  <?>((   ht^tk,  w^ttc. 

77  W   ^??JTf  Tit,  W^tTC. 

78  <o^  btsit^tk,  <h|-^tk. 

79  *><£  TffoR^ff. 

80  «:<,  Irjft. 

81  ^    ^<£jf ^ jff ,  xr^f  f^r^ff . 

82  c^    3ji*{?ft,  3jJR?tf. 

83  ^^  *rf*raff,  iqfW. 

84  c a  ^r^ifaiff,  ^^T**T. 

85  ^  Tj^fajff. 

86  c-^  jtfsratf. 

87  ^*>  wifrroff. 

88  cc  ^TTfajff. 


90  «j. 

91  <^ 

92  <* 

93  <r^ 

94  £  H 

95  <r* 

96  *< 

97  £<o 

98  ^ 

99  <f<£ 


totwtw. ' 

100  \oo  ^vpc. 

101  |o^  *«m?t  ^?t  w 

102  ^    ^TtI^,  ircfiit  ^T*T. 

200  «^oo  ^T^rif. 
300  ?  o  o  «ft*r  *t 
500  *oo  xrf^if. 

1000    ^ooo    ^5IT^  "S^. 

ioooo  ^oooo  ^twtc,  ^w^w. 


100000  ^ooooo  ^rm,  ^g. 

1000000    ^oooooo     3p5T«IT*3,    ^¥T/3SJ. 

89  ^«t  ^fnr^^;,  TaqfaifT.    10000000  ^ooooooo  %t^,  ssrsr. 

2nd. — Ordinal  Numbers. 
1st    \  ^^IT-#t-^  &c.  5th  *  XTf^f^T-^1-"^  &c. 

2nd  ^   ^JTT-tV^r&c.  6th  {   ^T^T-^r  &c. 

3rd   ^  ffTStT-^l-"*:  &c.  7th  >0  ^TfT^T-^t-"^  &c. 

4th  y   ^^iqT-^ft-^  &c.  8th  c  ^t^^t-^1-"^  &c. 

3rd. — Fractional  Numbers. 


•i-  ^T^r. 

•II-  BT^T,-"^-^  &c. 

2i       ^i-  ^sn%?r. 

2A        *||-  3T#t^. 

* 

•Ill-  -RT^W. 

2f     ^in-  nRw?ft*r. 

n 

*j.  ^^T-^Tt-^&c. 

3£         ^  1-  ^^Tfft^T. 

H 

Ill-  <t*. 

3£      ^ii- ^Ti-ffl^r. 

ii 

\l||-  ^T^tTT- 

3f       ^|||.  qwNn:. 

if^rsr  By  hundreds. 

By 

^5TT^'T  By  thou 
myriads. 
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In  reference  to  other  fractional  parts  of  numbers,  as 
J,  |,  &c,  the  common  way  of  expressing  them  is,  ^*  rr?ft- 


PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns  in  Mura^Aee  may  be  divided  into  the  same 
classes  as  in  English,  and  the  purposes  they  serve  in  this 
language  correspond  to  those  they  serve  in  our  own. 

The  Mura^Aas,  however,  have  no  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person.  In  its  stead  they  generally  use  the  ad- 
jective pronoun  in,  ?ft,?r;  corresponding  to  Me,  ilia,  Mud, 
in  Latin,  which  then  must  be  translated  he,  she,  it,  instead 
of  that,  ^t,  sft,  at  means  rather  what  or  whatever,  than 
who,  which  ;  and  would  therefore  seem  to  be  rather  a 
compound  than  a  simple  relative  pronoun,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  Grammar ;  thus  5ft  3i*i  c*jt^t  ^tst  ^,  Give 
the  penknife  to  the  man  that  comes  for  it ;  literally, 
Whatever  man  shall  come,  to  that  man  give  the  penknife. 
But  in  this  sentence  ^-[^  c^t  ^,  Give  it  to  him  whose  it 
is,  (to  whom  it  belongs,)  £jt  may  be  translated  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  simple  relative  who,  which.  Pronouns 
generally  have  the  objective  case  the  same  as  the  dative  ; 
rarely,  though  sometimes,  the  same  as  the  nominative. 
The  adjective  and  relative  pronouns  make  no  change  on 
account  of  gender  in  the  oblique  cases  in  the  plural,  and 
none  in  those  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders  in  the 
singular. 

PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

Singular.  fit  I.  Plural. 

1   tft  I.  SHT'ft  We. 

3  iff  or  m\  By  me.  ^T*€t  By  us. 

?Nf¥  or  TF?5i^f  Against  me.  ^T^r^f. 

nm  Me  (joined  to  another  word).  ^TT^T. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

*?^T  or  *T3T^TT 

To  me. 

3TW^T  or  STT^TC. 

*?5TqT^ 

From  me. 

^livqiw*. 

TTSiqgt 

Than  me. 

^TTfT^t- 

mWi  ^r^t,  *uiar,* 

&c 

.  Of  me  (or)  my  (or) 

mine.  ^tt^t^w^sTT^.* 

??5n?$i,  urdvtfT 

In  me. 

<f  Thou. 

^T^frf,  ^TT'fTfl^. 

?r 

Thou. 

*pSl  Ye. 

tf  or*rf 

By  thee. 

■gift  By  you. 

?j#f  or  rjsrcf 

Against  thee. 

g^T^t. 

g-5f                     Thee 

(joined  to  another  word).  rpST. 

7JW  or  TjsnslT 

To  thee. 

g^T^fT  or  g^re. 

g-^T^T^iT 

From  thee. 

gfT^T^^r. 

gpragf 

Than  thee. 

g^T^^rf. 

gin,  gsfl,  gij,* 

&c. 

Thine,  thy,  (or)  of  thee.  rpr^T,^^,  ^pm&c.* 

g^^W,  ^5J*T*1T 

In  thee. 

$F3fa,  g^T*?w. 

ADJECTIVE    PRONOUNS. 

Obi.  Case,      sjt 


Sing.  m.  and  n. 


f. 

n. 

1IT 

*f. 

*TT 

IT. 

Tlie  adjective  pronouns  can  be  used   both  adjectively 
and  substantively  :     ^t,  ^l  %  This : 

Adjectively : — 
Sing.  m.       f.         n.  Plur.  m. 

Nom.  ^t       ^       %  <i 

3T  *JT,  ^T 

Substantively : — 

3rd  Case, 
fern.  Plur.  common. 

&,  TW,  f%w ;  ^T^-uft,  ^Tnft,  ^rNT,  t'^1- 

4th  Case. 


*7T*TT,  *U*J,  ^T* ; 
*?T5T^IT,  ^T5T^T  ; 


q  1*413* ; 


X^h  T*>  T^T ;  ^T^IT,  qj*,  IIT^  *?T^T. 

f%^T,  f%*?,  f%5i<sJT  ;       ^T5T^T,  W^T. 

5th  Case. 


*  These  genitives  are  adjective  pronouns  as  well  as  genitives. 
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6th  Case. 

Sing.  m.  and  n.                   fern.  Plur.  common. 

^T^T-^t,  &c.  fjT^T,  &c.     T^T-^t,  fa^T,  &c.  wHr^ft,  UNT. 

7th  Case. 

if*r>  w,  IT*** ;            f *r>  ^"Nr,  T^resi  ;  ^Jtw,  w,  *t*$. 
^L  <fr,  %  That ;  2«se6Z  adjectively  : — 

Sing.  m.       f.            n.  Plur.  m.        f. 

Nom.                ffT           tit          %  3             HIT 

Obi.  Case,     hit         hit        hit,  n\          hit 

^t,  sft,  £f,  Who  or  What ;  adjectively  : — 
Sing.  m.        f.  n.  Plur.  m.       f. 

Nom.  %         sft        ii,  3T  ^it 

Obi.  Case,     s«jt         ^t       ^ir,  ^it  ssit 

These  two  pronouns  may  be  used  substantively,  and 
inflected  in  the  same  manner  as  ^t,  ^\,  %  by  substituting 
cjjt,  ssjT  for  the  masculine  and  neuter,  and  <ft  and  oft  for  the 
feminine,  respectively,  in  the  place  of  fjj  or  *jt  and  ^\  or  \. 
The  interrogative  pronoun  #ht,  Who,  is  thus  declined : — 


ii. 
iff. 

HIT. 


n. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1st 

^TW 

mm. 

3rd 

^Tuff,  %m 

^TTJff. 

4th 

3JTWT,  WTT^T 

€thTL  ^UTr^T. 

5th 

€TurfaT*?«T. 

6th 

^TWT^T,  &c. 

^T^Tf^T,  &C. 

7th 

^TUTTrT,  #TWT*?W  • 

^TTJTfrT,  ^TTn-ffl^'. 

Of  the  other  adjective  pronouns  the  following  are  the 
most  common  : — 


#ttjtctt-wt-w       Which. 
§T*nrr*l *Ht  Any  one. 


fsTfT^T-^ 


What. 
Whoever. 
Whatever. 
As  many  as. 
A  certain  one. 


frTfn*iT-*rt  So  many. 

T^T-tffl  &c.  So  many, 

^ff^  Some  thing. 

JFTwr  Some  one. 

fowl  ^  Several. 

**  All. 

^Tq^IT-^t  &C.  Own. 
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snw,  self,  is  regular  in  its  declension,  and  has  the  nomi- 
native singular  and  plural  the  same.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  a  honorific  or  plural  sense.  ^nqw^  means  simply  self. 

MURA THEE  VERBS. 

MuraMee  verbs  may  be  divided  into  six  classes.  First, 
Substantive  verbs,  some  of  which  denote  bare  existence, 
as  ^ri,  which  denotes  continued  unbroken  existence ; 
^wa\,  which  denotes  that  the  state  is  not  unbroken,  but 
merely  habitual  to  the  subject  of  it ;  and  <im,  which  de- 
notes the  first  entrance  on  that  state.  Secondly,  Neuter 
verbs,  which  denote  a  particular  kind  of  existence,  as 
•skjw,  to  sit,  ttw\,  to  remain,  &c.  Thirdly,  Active  intransitive 
verbs,  which  denote  that  there  is  action,  but  that  the  effect 
of  that  action  remains  with  the  agent,  as  ^Rui,  to  bend  one's 
self,  ^T^roi,  to  walk,  wtm,  to  die,  r^ifi-,  to  escape,  &c.  This 
class  of  verbs  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Greek  middle  verb. 
These  three  classes  of  verbs  agree  in  all  important  points 
in  their  construction,  and  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  them 
frequently  as  one,  under  the  name  of  intransitive  verbs. 

The  fourth  class  of  verbs  is  the  Active  transitive,  in 
which  the  effect  of  the  action  does  not  remain  with  the 
agent,  but  passes  over  to  some  extraneous,  or,  for  the  time 
being  supposed  extraneous,  object,  as  qnw,  to  do,  jutw, 
to  strike  or  kill,  <nm  to  save.  Many  verbs  in  Mura^ee, 
as  in  English,  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  as 
w^vj,  to  break ;  for  the  Mura^Aas  say  -^r?  ^tt^tbttc  «t^,  The 
tree  broke  of  itself,  and  m  ^T^t^Tf^T,  He  is  breaking  the 
stick.  Several  active  verbs  are  formed  from  neuters, 
merely  by  lengthening  the  first  syllable  in  that  way  called 
by  the  Surcsknt  Grammarians  goon,  as  in  ffrcuf,  "Kw,  from 
?rcw,  ww,  given  above,  and  from  -^vvj,  to  escape,  ^r^uf,  to 
release,  &c. 
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The  fifth  class  comprehends  what  are  called  Causal 
verbs.  The  causal  verb  is  of  frequent  use  in  Sunskrot 
and  MuratfAee,  and  corresponds  to  the  Hiphil  of  the  He- 
brew and  other  oriental  languages.  To  form  a  verb  of  this 
class  in  Mura^ee  from  a  transitive  or  intransitive  verb,  it 
is  only,  in  general,  necessary  to  add  ^  to  the  root  of  the 
verb  ;  as  from  ^v\,  to  sit  down,  comes  -s^m,  to  make  sit 
down,  and  from  %^v\,  to  release,  ^T^rin,  to  cause  to  release. 
The  bare  insertion  of  <r,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  Kokun. 
In  the  Dukhun  the  last  syllable  of  the  root  takes  a  short  ^, 
or  the  •?  is  changed  tof>;  as  from  ^w  is  formed  ^Tk^oj,  or 
g^fVtft,  to  cause  to  do.  The  former  of  these  is  completely 
Dukhunee;  the  latter  is  of  a  middle  class,  and  is  not 
looked  on  as  characterizing  either  the  Kokunee  or  the 
Desh  dialect.  Some  verbs  are  rendered  causal  by  adding 
&H*vi  to  the  root.  As  far  as  the  construction  is  concern- 
ed, causal  verbs  are  to  be  classed  with  transitive  verbs. 

The  sixth  class  comprehends  Passive  verbs.  There  is 
undoubtedly  such  a  thing  as  a  passive  verb  occasionally 
used  in  Mura^Aee ;  but  its  use  is  very  limited,  compared 
with  that  of  the  English  passive  verb,  and  its  place  is 
generally  supplied  by  intransitive  verbs,  or  by  circum- 
locution. It  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  translating  from  foreign  languages. 

The  passive  verb,  when  it  is  used,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  past  participle,  joined  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  verb  *nw,  to  go  :  thus,  *ft*nft:^T5ir?rT,  I  am  being  struck, 
means  properly  I  go  struck,  and  *ff  %t^t  5t^t  an*,  I  have 
been  released,  means  I  have  gone  released.  For  the 
former  of  these,  however,  a  Mura^Aa  would  say  *ft  mx 
*§t?tt,  I  am  eating  blows,  and  for  the  latter  *rY^%r,  I  have 
escaped.     When  a  neuter  verb   can  be  found  which  will 
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convey  the  sense,  it  should  always  be  used  instead  of 
the  passive. 

MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF  VERBS. 

The  moods  of  the  Mural Aee  verbs  are  the  Indicative,  Conditional, 
Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and  Infinitive. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

The  tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood  are  four  present,  seven  past,  and 
two  future. 

1st  Present   Tense. 

This  tense  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  root  3j?ft  for  intransitive  verbs, 
and  t;??T  for  transitive,  except  those  which  end  in  a  vowel,  as  *ft  ^arFrT, 
I  rise,  ?ft  3?fr?|T,  I  do.  In  the  K6kuu,  however,  the  ^  is  scarcely 
ever  heard,  whereas  in  the  Desh  the  vulgar  use  it  even  in  those  verbs 
which  belong  to  the  intransitive  class.  Verbs  having  ^  for  the  last 
syllable  of  the  root,  though  transitive,  take  3TtfT,  as  xrRflT,  I  see  5  a^s0 
those  which  have  the  long  3fT  in  the  root,  as  ^fl^rr,  *?TJTm,  &c,  while 
those  which  have  a  long  vowel  for  the  final  letter  of  the  root,  as  ^m, 
take  simply  WT. 

The  present  tense  is  used  with  considerable  latitude,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing shades  of  meaning.  1st. — It  is  used  of  an  act  which  has  lately 
commenced,  and  is  in  a  state  of  progression,  as  ^\  ^W?fT,  I  am  dining,  <f 
*1?T  s&K^re,  You  are  jesting.  B.  71,  2.  2nd. — It  is  applied  to  an  act 
which  was  present  at  the  particular  past  time  referred  to  in  the  dis- 
course, though  now  long  past,  as  i*ToT  Kl*n  fw^fTf^WT,  Bhoja  Raja  asks, 
i.  e.  asked  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  discourse.  N.B. — This  is  a 
common  Latin  and  Greek  use  of  the  present  tense.  Zrd. — It  denotes 
that  the  act  is  habitual  to  the  person,  as  v\  sjT^fa  ^T^fT  ^q*J  "W%*f 
•^?TT,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  freely  giving  to  the  poor  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Rupees.  S.  2,  17.  4th. — It  denotes  that  the  action  is  just 
about  to  commence,  as  ^^J,  *ft  rf^T  ^f^f  iTToT  ^HslfVfiT,  Come,  I  will 
show  you  something  strange ;  or,  Come,  I  am  going  to  show  you,  &c. 
B.  1,  6.  5th. — An  action  which  is  to  take  place  in  some  future  time, 
but  of  the  certainty  of  which  the  writer  or  speaker  gives  a  greater 
assurance  by  using   the  present  tense,   as  ^f  ^To^T^T    rp^HJ 
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^T3ifo33i  ^m,  I  will  give  you  free  leave  to-morrow,  the  whole  day  from 
morning  to  evening.  B.  71,  15.  6th. — An  act  which  the  person  speaking 
infers  from  appearances  is  exceedingly  likely  to  take  place,  as  a  notori- 
ous robber  or  old  offender,  on  being  apprehended,  might  say  ^TTrff  ^PC- 
^nrc  T^T  W*fa  *?TfV3fc  Now  the  government  will  certainly  execute  me, 
*ft  W^\t{  *K^7, 1  am  a  dead  man.  7  th. — It  is  used,  as  in  English,  to  form 
a  sentence  containing  a  general  maxim  equally  true  in  past,  present, 
and  future  time,  as  5|T  3TT<T3jr  W^  ^TTq^l  ^f<T  3»fw  #T  ^^  m- 
■g^T,  He  who  with  his  own  mouth  spreads  abroad  his  own  fame  is  sure 
to  meet  with  contempt.  S.  3,  1. 

2nd  Present  Tense. 
This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  participle  and  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be,  as  in  English.  1st. — It  expresses  that  the  action 
is  in  a  state  of  progression,  as  WT  f%^tw  ^1%,  He  is  writing,  BjT'Ct  rj^ft 
"QXZ  m%c{  ^TT^T,  We  wait  your  coming.  B.  27, 14.  2nd. — It  is  also  used  to 
express  an  act  that  was  in  progression  at  a  particular  past  time  referred  to, 
as  qf*sK3cT  ^TT%fT  aTTrT  3U%rf  Bf^cgi^  tnf%%,  He  saw  the  birds  going 
and  coming.  B.  84,  4.  3rd. — It  is  used  of  an  action  which  was  past  at  the 
time  referred  to,  to  denote  that  the  act  to  which  it  is  applied  continued  to 
that  time,  and  did  not  even  then  necessarily  terminate,  as  rf  ^  f%<ft 
f^g  3f  *?^JT*T  ^f^CtcT  ^TT^^T  ?  How  long  have  you  been  performing  acts 
of  devotion  here  ?  S.  20,  2.  4th. — It  denotes  the  agent's  forwardness  to 
perform  a  particular  act,  as  cmfawf  <ft  *ft^T  ^T^<T  ^TTi,  She  is  ready 
to  lay  down  her  life  for  him. 

3rd  Present  Tense. 
This  is  the  first  present  tense  (occasionally  shortened  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  euphony)  with  the  verb  ^TT%.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  mean- 
ing materially  from  the  preceding.  Perhaps  the  distinction,  if  any,  is 
that  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  act  should  be  so  uninterrupted  as  in  the 
former  instance  ;  thus  I  may  say  ^fT5T  *ft  f%f%WT  3JT%  I  am  engaged  in 
writing  to-day,  without  being  employed  in  writing  at  that  precise  time. 
It  would  not  be  so  correct  to  say  aTT*T  ^\  f^^fT  ^T^,  but  if  it  is  wanted 
to  convey  the  idea  that  I  am  writing  at  the  moment,  then  *ft  f^J^1<T  ^TT^ 
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should  seem  to  be  the  preferable  form,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
here  *ftf^f%VfT  ^t^  would  be  very  proper.  See  B.  3,  12,  where  WT  T"3% 
^f  W  means  He  is  crying,  viz.  at  this  instant.  In  conversation  the  latter 
form  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  Kokun,  while  in  writing 
and  in  the  Dukhun  the  former  is  more  generally  used. 

Ath  Present  Tense. 
This  is  the  present  participle  with  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  BT^uf. 
It  is  used  to  express  a  habit,  or  the  usual  state  of  the  agent,  as  flT^J 
VJJWtW  ^T^?T  BT^rrTfT,  Fishes  reside  in  the  sea. 

Imperfect  Tense. 
This  is  the  present  participle  with  the  past  tense  of  3fT%.     It  refers 
to  a  thing  in  progress  at  a  particular  specified  past  period,  at  which  the 
action  remained  incomplete,  as  T*^f *T  *J*fi  TR  *Jrf  ^TrfT,  At  that  instant 
a  tiger  was  approaching.  S.   13,  10. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

This  tense  is  generally  formed  by  adding  ^T^T>  &c.  to  the  root. 
Transitive  verbs  take  f[  before  the  termination  in  the  Dukhun,  but  the  "5; 
is  frequently  omitted  in  the  Kokun.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Dukhun 
almost  all  neuter  verbs  may  take  X  in  this  tense,  without  the  imputation 
of  vulgarism,  and  several  give  it  the  preference.  A  list  of  these,  with 
that  of  several  other  irregular  classes  of  verbs,  will  be  found  after  the 
paradigmas.  The  reason  why  this  tense  is  called  indefinite,  is  not  be- 
cause it  may  not  have  relation  to  some  definite  period  of  past  time,  but 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  time  that  is  fully  past  before  the 
present  instant,  as  ifr  *?*TT  ^T^I  ^UTT^IT,  He  said  to  me  yesterday ;  THJ^ 
*T«3T  ^T"^  Spnr<T  *nft%,  He  struck  me  just  a  moment  ago  ;  T<n5  tf^jT  $%fi 
ills  ^ffjrw^,  She  told  me  the  whole  story. 

The  only  difficulty  which  can  here  occur  to  the  learner  is  the  different 
form  of  the  verb,  and  the  difference  of  the  construction  in  the  two  last  in- 
stances from  what  it  is  in  the  first.  The  native  grammarians  call  the  first 
form  of  construction  the  mfiTK  $9m*  It  is  that  form  in  which  the  verb 
has  the  agent  for  its  nominative,  as  in  English  and  Simskn't  active  verbs, 
as  ^t  ^if^T  (^  s3TT^),  He  spoke,  «ft  ^Tf^^ft,  She  spoke.     The  second 
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they  call  the  VfTTt  9%tJ| :  there  there  is  not  a  nominative  in  the  sentence, 
but  the  nominative  to  the  verb  is  it  understood.  This  has  some  relation  to 
the  English  and  Latin  impersonal  verb,  and  can  be  literally  translated 
with  the  substantive  verb  understood,  by  a  passive  verb  used  impersonal- 
ly, as  cST^-  *§^%,  literally,  It  was  said  by  him.  In  SuwskWt  it  may  be 
rendered  by  ^«r  ^3#.  The  third  form  is  called  by  native  grammarians 
the  ^fur  ^TJT ;  this  is  the  same  as  the  last,  only  that  the  proper 
nominative  to  the  verb  is  expressed,  so  that  the  verb  no  more  appears 
to  be  impersonal,  but  is  seen  to  agree  with  its  object,  as  <*n#  irrg  ^fftr 
?T#t,  which  may  be  literally  rendered  in  English,  The  story  was  told 
by  him  ;  and  in  Surcsknt  w*T  ^T^T  ^f«J?fT,  although  it  is  customary  to 
translate  such  a  sentence,  He  told  the  story.  N.  B. — The  learner  is 
carefully  to  observe  that  the  verbs  which  take  the  direct  form  of  con- 
struction, as  in  the  first  example,  are  those  of  the  intransitive  class,  and 
that  the  indirect  form  is  required  by  verbs  of  the  transitive  class. 

2.  There  are  two  secondary  conditional  uses  of  this  tense,  to  which  the 
student  must  pay  attention.  (1.)  It  is  used  as  the  first  member  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence  with  5FC  (if),  expressed  or  understood,  in  supposing  the 
occurrence  of  a  probable  or  possible,  but  still  doubtful  event,  as  3T%Pf  rf 
^TT^^T  ^T^T^«r  ^TT^T^T  rK  i?5Tefriij,  Shouldst  thou  ever  pass  our  door, 
come  to  me.  B.  46,  10.  (2.)  It  is  used  in  a  conditional  sentence  with 
*5 UT5T  (when)  following  it,  to  point  to  a  future  event  of  the  occurrence  of 
which  the  speaker  entertains  no  doubt,  upon  which  the  performance  of 
some  other  act  is  made  to  depend,  as  ^T  ^tt^T  *^XT^  ^^T  ^fn,  Tell  me  as 
soon  as  ever  he  comes  ;  WT  %T^T  ^{y€\  ^TJT^  cSJT^  ^%  3vCfa}  When  he 
said  nothing,  then  they  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  after  him.  B.  86,  6. 
Perfect  Tense. 

This  tense  is  a  compound  of  the  last  mentioned  and  the  present  tense 
of  the  verb  BfT^.  Its  construction  is  in  everything  the  same  as  that  of 
the  past  indefinite.  1st. — It  differs  in  meaning,  however,  thus  far  that 
while  the  former  tense  takes  in  all  past  time,  it  excludes  the  present;  this 
tense,  however,  along  with  all  past  time,  includes  the  present,  and  conse- 
quently implies  that  no  change  has  taken  place  as  relates  to  that  act  re- 
garding which  the  assertion  is  made,  as  <*JT  WT«ft  shrreTC  ^f^tfft^  fl^T 
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^T^Tfa%  3TT%,  My  sister  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  them.  B.  23,  6. 
This  sentence  implies  that  the  invitation  has  not  been  revoked,  nor  the 
time  for  complying  with  it  past,  so  that  it  remains  in  full  force  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  <3JT^"tf«l  ^T  3JT%,  He  has  written  a  book,  which  book  re- 
mains to  the  present  day.  See  Lind.  Mur.  Gram.  p.  82.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  MuraMee  use  of  this  tense  seems  to  be  that 
when  just  this  instant,  and  other  such  marks  of  the  present  time,  are 
inserted  in  English,  we  use  the  perfect  tense,  but  the  MuraMas  more 
philosophically  retain  the  past  indefinite,  and  translate  I  have  just  heard 
the  news,  by  ;rjt  3TT?rf^  ^T*m  ^f%^t,  for  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding 
the  word  just,  that  the  time  of  the  hearing  of  the  news  must  have  taken 
place  some  short  time  previous  to  the  time  of  the  present  discourse. 
2nd. — This  tense  is  occasionally  used  without  any  mention  of  the  agent 
by  whom  the  act  was  performed,  in  which  case  in  English  we  use  the  pre- 
sent passive,  as  ^ni  gwt  ^TT^  W*T  STTflT,  He  goes  to  the  place  where 
his  mother  is  buried.  B.  159, 11.  3rd. — It  is  also  used  dramatically  for  the 
pluperfect  tense.  See  B.  86,  10,  where  ^T^H  3TT%  is  used  for  ^T^T 
^TfTT,  for  the  proper  sense  of  which  see  under  No.  4  of  the  pluperfect. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

This  tense  is  formed  from  the  past  indefinite,  by  the  addition  of  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  3TT%.  1st. — It  denotes,  as  in  English,  that  a  parti- 
cular past  act  had  been  completed  at  or  previous  to  a  particular  past  time 
specified,  as  <qT*fi  frf^T  rTT^t^^  f?T5ifWt^T<ft  fl^f  T^nnfe^,*  Just 
after  they  had  placed  her  on  the  bier,  I  saw  her  ;  eft  t£T3"  ^T^l  ^T<^,  She 
had  become  cold.  B.  151,  7  &8.  2nd. — It  is  used  of  an  act  performed  at 
some  time  between  which  and  the  present  time  it  is  capable  of  being  in- 
ferred, merely  from  the  sentence,  that  some  considerable  interval  must 
have  elapsed.  To  translate  such  a  sentence  into  English,  we  generally, 
though  not  universally,  use  simply  the  past  indefinite  tense,  as  UT^rfC^ 
*nij"2n^  f^ersff  ^  ^fji^t  f^^t  TTfft,  My  maternal  aunt  gave  me  this  ring 
on  my  birthday.  B.  45,  12.    *^T  ^rr^  ^rfW  <f  ^fWT^f  g^ANT  ^fnT 

*  In  this  sentence  T«T«rT%^  and  tTTf%^ft,  following  in^UT,  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy  :  *UT%^T,  &c.  should  be  substituted,  or  if  not,  rft  be  put  for   fff^fT. 
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3SW\^,  I  had  thought  that  you  would  first  pay  your  respects  to  the 
young  ladies.  B.  26,  14.  Zrd. — It  is  used,  though  in  the  same  reference 
to  time,  yet  in  cases  where  there  is  no  sensitive  agent,  but  merely  an  inani- 
mate instrument,  in  which  case  the  imperfect  passive  must  be  used  in 
rendering  the  sentence  into  English,  as  *TT«in  ^rrt^"  «?33«?i^  ^f ^^1  ^Tcft, 
The  boat  was  tied  fast  by  a  rope.  B.  77,  20.  Indeed  this  indefinite  plu- 
perfect may  often  be  rendered  by  the  imperfect  passive  in  English,  even 
when  there  is  a  sensitive  agent,  as  in  the  first  example  under  the  last 
number,  which  might  have  been  rendered,  This  ring  was  given  me  by  my 
aunt,  &c.  4th. — This  tense  is  used  for  the  imperfect  active  in  some  verbs, 
as  ^1^1^  g"^-  eRT^  ^T^J^  %T?T  1  What  were  you  and  my  brother  carrying 
on  together,  viz.   some  little  while  ago  ?  B.  24,  6. 

Incepto-  Confirmative  Preterite. 
This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  participle  ending  in  ?rf,  and  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  %\v\.  It  specifies  that  at  a  particular  past  time  the 
agent  began  to  perform  the  act  in  question,  which  act  we  are  warranted  to 
infer  came  to  be  fully  completed.  The  only  difference  in  meaning  between 
this  and  the  indefinite  past  tense,  with  which  in  its  general  acceptation  it 
agrees,  is  that  this  tense  mentions  the  commencement  of  the  act,  mentions 
that  the  person  became  an  agent,  leaving  us  to  infer  the  rest ;  whereas  in 
the  common  past  tense  we  are  told  only  of  the  completion  of  the  act,  while 
we  infer  of  course  that  it  had  a  commencement.  This  tense  is  pretty  much 
confined  in  its  use  to  translation  from  the  SuwskWt,  as  ■sjcTCT^'in^lrT T  UT^IT, 
DhnturasAtru  began  and  spoke  as  follows.  The  student  is  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  wants  to  describe  the  commencement  of  an  act  that  was  in- 
terrupted, he  must  not  use  this  tense,  but  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  with 
W^fT,  as  m^J  h  "sre^TJT^T  ^f,  When  he  began  to  sit,  then,  &c.  S.  2, 1 2. 
But  ^h^T^jTJl^JT  may  occasionally  be  used  for  ^T^fTT  ^"T^JT.  See  S.  2,  13. 

Simple  Past  Habitual. 

The  first  person  singular  of  this  tense  is  formed  by  adding  ^  to  the 

root  for  transitive,  and  ^  for  intransitive  verbs,  except  that  those  verbs 

whose  root  is  a  monosyllable,  ending  in  a  vowel,  take  \,  and  those  whose 

root  ends  in  ^,  in  the  Kokun,  take  ^  or  f; ;  if,  ^,  &c.  are  also  used  in  the 
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Kokun  for  %{*,  ^i,  &c.  See  B.  8,  7,  where  ^  means  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving.  The  third  person  plural  of  those  verbs  which  take  ^  ends  in  i?r, 
and  of  those  which  take  ^  in  3jcT.  The  variations  of  the  other  persons 
will  appear  from  the  paradigma.  1st. — The  common  use  of  this  tense 
is  to  point  out  that  the  act  was  habitual  at  some  past  period,  definite 
or  indefinite,  as  wn  Hl*T  &A  ?  3i*^r  ^R  xrNf^TJ^  *Nt,  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  sallying  forth,  and  binding  four  or  five  pieces  of  cloth  around 
his  loins.  B.  85.  2nd. — Itdenotesthatataparticular  past  timethe  agent 
was  inclined  to  perform  the  act,  but  it  is  not  used  positively  in  this  sense  ; 
it  is  only  employed  with  «TT  affixed,  to  signify  the  opposite  state  of  mind  to 
that  we  have  described,  as  ^"T^TT^T,  He  would  not  go  away.  S.  15, 1G.  •TT^' 
ijffVfrr  *li/n,  The  boat  would  not  come  loose.  B.  78, 1 .  3rd. — It  is  used  in 
a  sentence  with  another  verb,  either  of  a  past  or  present  time,  to  denote 
that  this  act  was  fully  completed  during  the  continuance  of  the  other  act. 
When  the  other  verb  is  of  the  past  time,  we  translate  this  verb  in  English 
by  the  pluperfect  tense  (1),  and  when  it  is  of  the  present  time  we  re- 
quire to  translate  this  by  our  second  future  tense  (2)  or  present  subjunc- 
tive, as  (1)  fff  «%3}T  ijf  ?inn:  ihr^fir,  These  children  ate  till  they  had 
arrived  at  the  very  point  of  vomiting.  B.  77,  5.  (2)  ^X\  ^TWT^  "^T 
*HIT  fT^Ct  "37^  TJTTT^I,  You  ought  at  least  to  wait  till  some  other  person 
shall  have  given  you  them,  or  till  some  other  person  give  you  them. 
4th. — This  tense  is  also  used  for  the  proper  present  subjunctive,  as 
scffcrn  3TT*n^  *T  ^  3T^  ^'T  *a*§m,  He  takes  care  that  it  may  never 
become  necessary  to  expose  himself  to  any  great  bodily  exertion.  See  K. 
BfJKTW-  5£A. — In  old  Prakrit  books  this  tense  is  used  for  the  present 
or  past  or  future  indicative,  thus  m  35^  means  m  effft^T,  or  WT  3ifc:<TT 
TTT^IT,  or  ^x  3i^cW,  making  a  true  aorist.     See  Appendix. 

Compound  Past  Habitual. 

This  is  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  with  the  past  habitual  tense 
of  3T^-  It  is  used  as  synonymous  with  the  simple  tense  in  its  first  ap- 
plication, as  ?TT*JT  cfi^«T  ^t  sfrew  7*JT^K  f^TBJ  "^fT  ^,  Having  erected 
a  temporary  watch-tower,  that  Brahmun  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
sitting  on  it. 
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1st  Future  Tense. 

Thefrst  future  tense  is  formed  by  adding  ^T  to  the  past  habitual  for 
the  first  person  singular,  and  ^  for  the  third.  The  other  inflexions  will 
appear  from  the  paradigma.  1st. — This  tense  is  used  as  the  English  first 
future,  to  designate  an  act  that  in  the  view  of  the  speaker  is  really  to  be 
performed  in  future  time,  as  ^1  W*T  ^l*T3o5  ^TVT,  After  I  die  I 
shall  go  to  God.  B.  17,  11.  2nd. — It  expresses  willingness  to  perform 
a  particular  act,  as  ift  cETT^fT  *fT"57  ^t^T  ^\T,  I  will  give  him  my  share.  B. 
36,  1 .  3rd. — It  may  denote  an  act,  as  in  English,  which  in  the  speaker's 
view  is  necessarily  dependent  on  some  merely  supposed  future  act,  as 
<£ *tffTfa  *tH  TT^^  fTC  W*6X  *K^fa,  Should  you  not  eat  any,  you  will 
quickly  die.  B.  17,  9.  4th. — It  may  be  used  for  the  first  member  of  a 
conditional  sentence  with  arc  expressed  or  understood,  provided  that  in 
the  supposition  great  respect  is  intended  to  be  shown,  or  that  the  suppo- 
sition is  such  as  in  the  view  or  profession  of  the  speaker  is  not  likely  to 
be  realized,  or  regarding  the  realization  of  which  he  is  indifferent,  as 
7qT<3T  ^TTTO  -qT^  cPC  7T*^T  WWTC  WW**.  flW&WK.  ^vH,  If  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  give  him  medicine,  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness 
as  long  as  I  live  (literally  till  my  next  birth),  B.  15,  8  ;  and  as  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  following  sentence,  ^w  ^r^q^ff  ^^TT^  fPC  *ft  ^  KT*q 
^T^^Pt»r,Ifyou  please  to  seat  me  upon  the  throne,  I  will  govern thekingdom 
for  you.  S.  5,  13.  5th. — The  future  is  of  frequent  use  in  Mura^ee,  where 
we  use  should  and  would  to  characterize  an  act  which  at  a  particular  past 
time  was  considered  as  about  to  happen,  as  ^Tl^  ^fHgpff  f*r^  ^  rf  ^TfTT 
fC^^b  We  were  every  moment  afraid  that  you  would  instantly  die.  B.  5, 
15.  6th. — It  is  used  after  a  supposition,  to  point  out  a  supposed  conse- 
quence or  concomitant  of  such  an  occurrence,  as  ^T^T  ^W  "^  ^rri  ^Hf 
"5W  f^r^fff ?r  W^T  ^rerrf  WQ  ^^1?  Who  is  there  so  wicked  (that  would 
mock)  as  to  mock  another  who  has  fallen  into  adverse  circumstances  ?  B. 
87,  10.  7th. — It  is  used  with  an  imperative  following,  or  with  ^sf  f,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  preceding,  where  in  English  we  use  the  present 
indicative,  as  "^T^t^f %  <T^fT  *l«TT^  *ji^!f  ff^,  Do  with  the  rest  whatever 
you  please.  B.  1 67,  8.  g^TT  vrar  ^R^l  ^t  *HHJ1^  iTTJrcTf  W,  When  you 
are  hungry,  you  can  ask  for  food.  B.  67,  7.     Sth. — It  is  used  to  express 
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that  a  particular  act  is  incumbent,  and  is  Englished  then  by  should,  as  %\ 
*?SJ«T?  Why  should  I  flee?  B.  132,  11.  9th. — It  is  used  in  a  present  poten- 
tial acceptation,  and  is  Englished  by  can ;  but  then  the  sentence  is,  I  be- 
lieve, always  of  an  interrogative  form,  as  ?gTO  ^fcf  3TT%  *riTfa  ^r  ^rf^l 
^f^T?  Helms  got  no  teeth yet,h ovv then  can  he  eat?  13.  3,  16.  10/^. — 
It  is  used  as  a  past  potential,  and  Englished  by  could,  as  ^  *?^^fcT 
*fi^"  ^TH"5T  ^T^cfi^?  ?  How  could  the  sons  of  Pandoo  spread  abroad 
over  the  whole  country  ?  1  \th. — It  is  used  to  express  dubiety,  i.  e.  that 
the  act  may  or  may  not  happen,  as  <^Tifft  «nf¥  *JT^  «K  ^tttt^T  'H^^f, 
We  may  meet  with  some  one  or  other  who  can  cure  him. 

2nd  Future  Tense. 

This  is  the  future  participle  of  the  verb  with  3TT%.  1st. — Taken 
positively,  it  means  that  some  act  has  been  resolved  on,  and  is  there- 
fore expected  to  take  place  in  future  time,  as  gn*l  WoSWIK  ^TT^t  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  play  at  ?  B.  33,  9.  2nd. — The  chief  use,  how- 
ever, of  this  tense  is,  by  its  negative,  to  deny  what  is  affirmed  in  the  first 
future  ;  thus  the  MuraMas  say  ??  *ft  <f\"sff  ^r^  ^UTTC  •ITTf,  (very  seldom 
f  ^i;«r,)  I  will  never  permit  that.  B.  62,  16.  N.B.— The  negative  form 
of  construction  may  be  used,  it  is  believed,  in  relation  to  this  first  future 
in  any  of  its  senses,  as  3f%  *fi%  ^TT^I  ?  How  can  that  be  ?  3f*j  ^TWTT: 
imft  That  cannot  be.  B.  43,  15,  17. 

3rd  Future  Tense. 

This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  future  participle,  and  the  past  tense 
of  the  verb  3fT^.  It  implies  that  the  act  was  in  progress  towards  existence 
at  some  past  time,  but  that  it  ever  did  or  will  exist  is  denied  or  left  un- 
certain, as  fnrft  farft  ^*T*ft  ^miT  ^Tcft  ?  What  great  wealth  were  you 
going  to  possess?  B.  100,  4. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

We  have  seen  that  several  tenses  of  the  indicative  may  be  used  to  ex- 
press conditionality,  a  thing  common  in  English  and  other  languages,  as 
well  as  Mmathee.  There  are,  however,  certain  formal  conditional  tenses 
which  come  now  to  be  considered. 
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Simple  Present. 
The  first  person  singular  of  this  tense  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pre- 
sent indicative,  but  the  second  person  masculine  terminates  in  cfT^,  the 
third  in  <TT,  &c.  See  the  paradigma.  1st. — Its  primary  use  is  to  make  the 
supposition  of  the  near  approach  or  futurition  of  a  given  act,  or  to  express 
a  consequence  that  would  thence  in  the  speaker's  view  result,  as  ^jTf^T- 
oSJ  ^T  sTrTT  ^TTfbT  ^T^^TBJT^  TT^m  ?K  ^  ^t"H,  Were  that  winter  never 
to  come,  and  the  rainy  season  always  to  remain,  it  would  be  delightful. 
B.  11,  7.  2nd. — It  is  more  frequently  used  in  conditional  sentences, 
where  the  supposition  has  reference  to  past  time,  as  *ft  ^  ^ft^T  tfK. 
w€f  H^t  Ufa  sfrft  *re«ft  ?  Had  I  acted  so,  then  how  should  ever  you 
and  I  have  fallen  in  with  one  another?  B.  107,  4. 

Compound  Present. 
The  compound  present  is  the  participle  of  the  verb,  with  the  present 
conditional  of  ^^W.  It  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  preceding, 
but  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  acts  in  progress  at  the  time  to 
which  the  supposition  refers,  as  flT  ^fX  3iT*?  SJ^Ttrf  3T ^<TT  riX  ^T^T  3j*f*T 
3T3tt#  ^<TT  1  Had  he  been  employed  at  his  work,  how  could  such  an 
accident  have  happened  1  3J^T  *?T^  <rt  3FTo3  ^<r  3T*?<TT  cf^  ^f  JT^  »re?f, 
Were  rain  like  this  to  fall  continually,  it  would  not  be  good  for  us. 

Imperfect  Tense. 
This  is  the  past  indefinite  of  the  indicative  mood,  with  the  present 
conditional  of  the  verb  ^HJW.  In  the  second  person,  however,  the  final 
consonant  is  dropped.  It  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  the  present 
in  its  second  acceptation,  as  It  ifr^jf <T  ^«R%,  ♦TT^f  <\X  <f1  ^f^^t  ^T^tft, 
It  missed  by  a  little,  otherwise  she  would  have  fallen,  i.  e.  she  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  fall.  B.  61,  9.  WX  rj*ft  *T5T<fifwf  T^T  ^  ^T  WSWf 
cTC  ?{^t  W?r  tffK  tx^r  "^T%  3T^,  Had  you  not  been  at  all  that 
trouble  about  me,  I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago.  B.  8,  9,  and  11. 

Perfect  Tense. 
This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  participle  and  ^TwiiT.     It 
serves  to  form  the  supposition  of  an  act  having  been  performed,  the  effect 
of  which  remains  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  regard  to 
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a  future  act,  as  in  such  common  sentences  as  the  following  :  ^"l  5TT?T 
BT^^rfT  W*  ?f  ^IT  HTT^IT  ^f  JTT,  Should  he  be  going,  then  intrust  the 
business  to  him. 

Pluperfect. 

This  is  the  past  tense  with  Bjg%[.  It  supposes  an  act  fully  performed 
some  time  before  the  present  time,  but  the  effect  of  which  still  remains, 
as  th\  3j^t  ^*n^t  ^<^t  ^T^^l  <IK  *W  *ft  5T^  *sKT,  Should  I  really  have 
been  guilty  of  such  roguery,  then  truly  I  am  a  blackguard  ;  ^T  *T^T 
JT^IT  rPCf  *ft  ?m^f%  sfTurrc,  Though  he  had  not  gone,  I  was  going  to  him. 
B.  1 95,  9.  m  tf^i^T  ^T^T  3T^^JT  ?rc  Ht^  *?<3T  ^!t,  Should  he  have 
arrived  from  Bombay,  then  let  me  know  instantly. 

Future  Tense. 

This  is  the  future  participle  with  ^T^filT  It  has  in  it  the  supposition 
of  an  event  taking  place  in  future  time,  to  be  followed  with  certain  con- 
ditions, as  sn;  WT  oTTUTH:  ^T^T  cH:  *I^n  *jf*T,  Should  he  be  going,  then 
tell  me. 

Present  Dubitative. 

This  is  the  present  participle  with  Bf*3*r.  It  implies  that  the  agent 
most  likely  is  performing  the  act,  yet  for  all  the  speaker  says  he  either 
may  or  may  not,  as  <T^"T  ^m  <T"^t  ^T^  ^T^  ^T^Nl,  Your  father  most 
probably  will  be  expecting  your  return. 

Past  Dubitative. 
This  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  and  Bf^T.  This  tense  implies  that 
the  act  most  probably  has  taken  place  in  past  time,  but  the  degrees  of 
probability  are  various.  1st. — Sometimes  the  probability  is  great,  and  we 
translate  by  must,  as  TJ*%\  T?^T  f3r*f^^"3T%^,  You  must  have  taught  me. 
B.  7,  18.  N.B. — When  this  idea,  however,  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  it  is 
better  to  subjoin  ^T^fwthan  3T%*r,  as  rf^ft  ^ft^t  rfcf  ^J^T  ^^t  ^f^twl, 
He  must  have  been  teazing  you  in  some  way  or  other.  B.  24,  9.  cJJT^^ 
'3^  3T*3nr,  He  must  have  taken  it.  B.  41,6.  2nd. — When  there  is  but  a 
common  probability  of  the  act  having  taken  place,  we  use  may  in  Pmglish  ; 
as  rlT  ^TT^T  ^J%^,  He  may  have  arrived  ;  WI  3i¥U^  ^T  ^TT^IT  ^f  §<?T  W%$ 
Pray  how  may  he  have  become  deranged  ?  B.  87,  16.     3rd. — When  the 
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scene  of  the  action  is  laid  in  a  past  time,  previous  to  another  past  time, 
then  we  English  this  tense  by  might,  as  ?ft  3jTWwf  fllil^T  3T^,  He 
might  have  gone  before  I  arrived.  N.B. — Such  phrases  as  »n;  m  STTW 
3T3^r,  instead  of  5K  m  SfTcf  ^R^!T,  and  <s\X  WT  5r^fT  ^ij^,  instead  of 
^HT  WT  JT^T  ^T^r^T,  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  among  careless 
writers  and  speakers,  especially  in  Bombay,  but  they  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed, as  introducing  unnecessary  confusion  among  the  tenses  of  the  verb. 

Future  Dubitative. 
This  tense  is  the  future  participle  in  v\\x.  with  ^^«r,  as  *f\  f%ff?TTC: 
Bf%»r,  I  may  be  going  to  write. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

In  mxirathee  the  potential  mood  has  four  forms. 

1st. — The  first  form  is  a  modification  ofthe  verb  made  by  the  insertion  of 
a  single  or  double  ^  after  the  root,  and  then  using  the  verb  impersonally, 
along  with  the  dative  case  ofthe  agent  colloquially,  or,  classically,  with  a 
new  instrumental  formed  from  the  genitive,  as  BTTrft  **^T  (or  WsgV^')  f%^- 
W,  Now  I  can  write,  t.  e.  the  wound  or  disease  in  my  hand  no  longer 
prevents  me  from  writing,  or  that  inconvenience  of  place  or  other  obstacle 
which  prevented  me  writing  has  been  removed.  This  is  the  common  po- 
tential used  in  pure  MuraMee,  and  it  is  generally  employed,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  point  out  physical  possibility.  The  student  has  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  and  future  indicative  are  often  used  where  we  use 
the  potential  mood.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples  ofthe  use  of  this  po- 
tential in  some  ofthe  simple  tenses,  for  to  these  its  use  is  chiefly  confined. 

Present  Tense. 
The  future  indicative  or  future  potential  is  generally  used  for  the 
present  potential,  when  taken  positively,  but  the  negative  form  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  as  m  ^fTT^  ^re  ?  How  can  he  eat  ?  HjrsjT^  *sU^?r 
TTT^f,  He  cannot  eat,  or  interrogatively,  Can  he  not  eat  then  ?  B.  3,  17. 
W^IT^  ?TP5t  ^rerrr  «n^f,  I  cannot  say  nay  to  it.  13.  59,  12, 

Indefinite  Past  Tense. 
It  is  used  of  a  single  past  act,  as  frT^T  ^  W*S  ^T^nr^T  *TT^f,  She 
could  not  say  a  single  word.  B.  67,  12. 
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Past  Habitual  Tense. 
This  tense  is   used  of  repeated  past  acts,  as  <T^lT  3if  Tf  irr^rT  •*%, 
You  could  not  eat  anything.  B.  5,  14.     fcf^re  w^1^}T^  qr^TW»TT,  The 
girl  could  not  look  in  that  direction.  B.  G9,  8. 

Future  Tense. 
This  tense  is  in  common  use  in  a  positive  sense,   as   r?^[T^  ^nrj  WT 
^frt¥»  How  can  you  tell  ? 

Present  Conditional. 
An  example  of  this  we  have  below,  3f*j  mx  <T^T  ^URTT  rix  tSJT^o^f 
rf^IT^"  <*TT^Pt  *J¥T  3i^rft  ?  If  he  had  spoken   to  you  in   that  manner, 
could  you  then  have  mocked  him  ?  B.  87,  7  and  8. 

Present  Imperative. 

This  is  used  B.  87,  9,  3f^  *?5TqT^T  T**^,  Let  me  never  be  capable 
of  such  an  act  as  that. 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  first  form  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
The  student  may  make  as  many  more  as  he  pleases  from  the  various 
tenses  of  the  indicative,  but  as  they  are  not  often  used  by  the  MuraMee 
people  themselves,  he  should  in  a  great  measure  confine  himself  to  those 
we  have  specified,  till  experience  teach  him  how  far  more  complex  uses 
of  this  mode  are  intelligible. 

2nd. — The  second  form  of  the  potential  mood  is  made  up  of  the  in- 
finitive mood,  and  the  various  tenses  of  the  verb  ¥{3n7F,  to  be  able,  as  ift 
^'  ^^»m,  I  can  do  it ;  WT  3?^'  ¥^^r,  He  will  be  able  to  do  it.  This 
mode  of  expressing  potentiality,  though  common  in  English  and 
Hindoostanee,  is  by  no  means  so  in  Mura^Aee,  except  in  Bombay,  and 
among  those  natives  who  have  much  intercourse  with  the  English. 

3rd. — The  third  form  of  the  potential  mood  is  that  where  it  is  intended 
to  express,  (1)  a  capability  which  is  not  natural,  but  derived  from  instruc- 
tion, or  (2)  a  potentiality  which  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  present  participle  ending  in  ?rf  or  the  dative  of  the  supine, 
with  the  different  parts  of  the  verb  ifvi,  to  come,  used  impersonally  with 
the  dative  of  the  agent,  as  **«fit  f%f%<rf  V%,  I  can  write,  i.  e.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  writing;  HIT^T  lu^^T^mf  (or^T^T^T^)  *K*f,  He  will 
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soon  learn  to  speak.    RjT^j  ^  x?T^*T  ?*JT3i%  ^H  *$W*  W^r{\  3cT  TT^, 

Considering  his  age,  I  can  hardly  impute  any  blame  to  him.  B.  309,  14. 

4th. — The  fourth  form  of  the  potential  is  the  dative  gerund  with  the 

verb  xfiT^tH,  to  have  leisure,  used  impersonally,  and  having  the  name  of 

the  agent  in  the  dative,  as  *?^TT  TffT%^F  «R^?  How  can  I  have  leisure?  B.  21, 

13.     ^TTST  ?j^it  f^T^T^  *ffTWrr  TT^f,  I  have  got  no  leisure  for  writing 

to-day. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

In  MuraMee  this  mood  is  formed  by  adding  ^v?  to  the  root.  It 
requires  the  indirect  method  of  construction  formerly  explained,  as 
required  by  the  past  tense  of  transitive  verbs,  and  may  be  termed  the 
Ass's  Bridge  in  Mura^Aee  Grammar.  It  has  been  usually  looked  on  as 
a  different  form  of  the  imperative,  and  capable  it  is  indeed  of  being  used 
for  the  imperative,  and  also  to  denote  permission,  propriety,  &c.  as  is 
the  subjunctive  in  English  and  many  other  languages,  but  its  primary 
acceptation  is  that  of  a  proper  subjunctive,  as  the  learner  will  see  from 
the  following  examples,  all  of  which  may  be  derived  from  a  subjunctive, 
but  many  cannot  form  an  imperative  original. 
Present  Tense. 

1st. — It  is  a  proper  subjunctive,  that  is,  it  is  subjoined  to  another 
verb,  which  verb  expresses  the  reason,  grounds,  &c.  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion. In  this  acceptation,  when  *?tjpft,  or  a  word  of  like  signification 
follows,  it  is  Englished  by  may  or  might ;  in  other  cases  should  is  its 
proper  rendering,  but  in  many  cases  the  infinitive  will  answer  well  for 
both,  as  y^:  c^  in  ^TWS  ^  ^^T^T  ^W^T  h&t^TTC  ^T  ^K,  Press  a 
sharp-pointed  pebble  to  his  ear,  in  order  that  he  may  not  again  commit 
the  same  fault.  K.  TT«TT  5w31  1 W*r  ^t  xjgfl  ^^^  ^tt%  ^m,  All  the 
fowls  had  assembled,  in  order  that  they  might  elect  a  king  (or  to  elect  a 
king).  E.  256.  fsrTWT^T^  ^TflW^RTT^  W  3JT*f  ^T^rT^-S'Tii  1T^, 
You  laboured  with  all  your  might  and  main,  you  say,  not  however  in 
such  a  way  as  that  the  work  should  really  be  accomplished  (or  so  as  to 
effect  the  accomplishing  of  the  work).  K.  2nd. — It  denotes  authority 
or  permission,  as  F£jr^  f^wrnK  ^f^r  ^W^f^  ^rfV^TC  TTTf,  That 
person  may  sit  on  the  throne,  others  have  no  right  to  sit  on  it.    S.  2, 
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15.  3rd. — It  denotes  a  degree  of  considerable  incumbency,  and  is  ren- 
dered by  must,  as  HJT^  3fT^?  sg^Tiff  ITCftt  What  then,  must  he  die  of 
hunger  ?  B.  3,  18.  4th. — It  denotes  ftness  or  propriety,  and  is  Englished 
by  ought  or  should.  This  is  one  of  its  most  common  uses,  as  'sqr^T  3f- 
VX.1V  i*!T  3*^  rqrqT^f  8=RT  *?TJrT?\  You  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
person  you  have  offended.  B.  S8,  12.  Tj^ir  f«T?q  «?fsj  ^JTfa  WTOT3t 
^JT^T  f  Why  should  I  then  daily  provide  an  offering  for  you  to  no  pur- 
pose? S.  7,  1.  5th. — It  denotes  that  slight  degree  of  incumbency  or 
propriety  which  we  generally  mark  in  English  by  the  phrase  is  to, 
as  ^TTcTf  "?TT^*r  3?T*J  ^*T5Tr3 1  What  now  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ? 
B.  12,  8.  ^T^T  Bj*j  5TTun^T,  Such  is  the  meaning  in  which  you  are  to 
understand  it.  K.  passim.  6th.  —  It  is  used  to  express  past  futurity, 
as  iftff  qntfff  SJXKfrf  f^frT'STT^ft,  I  too  should  have  come,  but  at  the 
very  time  1  became  unwell.  (Original  letter.)  Here,  however,  there 
seems  an  ellipsis,  which  should  be  filled  up  thus,  ?ftf%  qvz  ^T^  ^T*i, 
&c.  7th. — It  is  frequently  used  for  the  past  habitual,  and  then  may  be 
Englished  by  would,  as  HI"!  WT  ^TUTT^  "3V^  ^%,  c^T^JT  TfT^^r  *teToJT 
^nfw^fT  rfK  TIT^  W$  ffaNaJre,  In  general  he  hurt  no  one,  only  when 
he  was  excessively  teazed,  he  would  become  outrageous.  B.  86,  3.  See 
also  S.  1,  6.  r^r^-  ^  ^tt^T  ^Xff  «ref^,  And  whenever  he  sat  above 
(would  sit  above),  &c.  8th. — It  is  used  as  a  future,  but  then  it  is 
interrogative,  as  BTTcff  ^TW  3fT*7  mXVQ?  What  shall  we  do  now?  B. 
32,  16.  9th. — It  is  used  for  the  present  potential,  but  then  generally 
in  an  interrogative  form,  as  HJT^ft  ^f  Tcrf  «RT*I  ^*U  ^f *TT«ft  ?  What  can 
we  now  say  of  his  state  ?  K.  t?^jT  "g"tgT  «PT^T  *gurf^  ?  Boy,  what  can  I 
say  to  you  ?  These  are  much  allied  to  the  examples  under  the  last 
head,  but  in  studying  the  passages  referred  to,  the  student  will 
perceive  that  there  there  was  no  want  of  objects,  but  a  difficulty  of 
choosing  among  them,  and  the  question  was,  which  of  these  shall  we 
choose  ?  but  in  the  examples  now  given  the  speaker  is  puzzled,  all  his 
means  for  the  moment  fail  him,  and  therefore  the  potential  mood  is  re- 
quired in  English.  See  also  K.  ItiRW,  about  the  middle  of  the  article.  N.  B. 
— When  such  sentences  are  joined  to  a  verb  in  a  past  tense,  they  then 
require  to  be  translated  by  could,  as  Xjk%  ^f  ftm^n^  *?*  EJT  WW  *f?T*? 
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ftJT'R?  After  having  said  that  much  to  him,  what  could  I  say  more?  10^A. 
— This  tense  is  used  in  aprecative  sense,  as^g^T^T  TrJ^re  ^(TJifffnT  W <*T 
•^ft  May  God  repay  you  a  hundred-fold.  B.  290,  11.  *?^T^T*I  8^T 
qR^T^t,  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  1 1  th. — This  mood  is  used  for  the  imperative. 
(1)  For  the  first  person,  as  3?T^t  *JPET  *TT^«T  ^T3»i%  Let  us  put  him  to 
death.  E.  255.  (2)  For  the  second  person,  and  then  it  is  used  in  address- 
ing even  a  single  person,  to  mark  greater  respect  than  is  conveyed  even 
by  the  second  person  plural  imperative,  as  in  the  following  common  exam- 
ple, where  also  we  use  the  same  form  in  English,  ^TiTlf  ?r»d  mv%,  You  may 
go  now  ;  *^T^f^TT^t  <5»i1  W^l?,  No  no,  remain  you  here.  B.  199,  18- 
(3)  It  is  used  for  the  third  person  also,  as  c£jT*r  ^V^,.  Let  him  go  ;  i?T^"T 
■sff^T  WT^T^f%uft«T:t  fiT=rT,  Let  my  brothers  and  sisters  eat  my  portion. 
B.  17,  1.  \2th. — It  is  used  where  in  English  we  use  the  infinitive,  as^j 
f^^f  qnl  ^rr*l^nr  ^  X~QT.\*$  ^f  JT%  ^T^sr  3}T%  God  knows  full  well  how 
to  govern  this  world.  B.  12,  13.  ^TJlfcT  XW51  ffRfii"  vfar*  WK%,  I  must 
run  hither  and  thither  in  the  garden.    13th. — It  is  used  for  the  gerund, 

as  fst^twt  inrsri^T  ^T^ft^r  arfV^BK  *m*\  ^  *?*tt  ttm  f^w  wnff, 

The  placiug  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  does  not  seem  to 
be  proper. B.  1 14,  5.  This  sentence,  however,  might  be  translated  as  those 
under  the  last  head,  To  place  authority,  &c,  but  the  infinitive  would  be 
used  in  a  gerundial  sense  in  the  English.  14th. — It  is  used  as  expres- 
sive of  great  surprise  or  emotion,  as  in  the  following  example,  gJHT  rf*€tf% 
&m  *3Wr3?  Pardon  !  you  too  speak  in  that  way  ?  B.  1 10,  6.  N.B. — This 
seems  the  proper  place  to  direct  the  student  in  the  use  of  xnf%^r.  It 
takes  the  indirect  form  of  construction,  and  has  xnf% #rf  in  the  plural ; 
instead,  however,  of  the  instrumental  case  of  the  agent  5Rjf,  <^f,  &c.  it 
frequently  takes  the  dative  T^T,  rl^T,  &c.  It  is  used  in  the  third  sense 
of  the  subjunctive,  to  denote  incumbency  or  obligation,  and  is  joined  to 
a  verb  in  the  infinitive  or  in  the  past  indicative,  as  fi^ij  7$}]^  ^rz  qr^rT 
"3W  mf%^f,  I  must  sit  and  wait  for  him  ;  *rt  5?^  rj^T  ^=R*rr^  wfoJ^JT, 
r*X  *<3T  HaRT^Ir  sjflT  ^TfrrrT^l  qif%<3,  Had  I  teazed  you  in  that  way, 
without  any  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  it  would  have  been  requisite 
even  for  me  to  beg  your  pardon.   B.  110,  15. 

*  It  is  far  more  polite,  however,  to  say  ^*^1^T,  or  ^{"3,  quasi,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  bee  you  some  other  time. 
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Negative  form  of  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

The  negative  form  is  properly  ^f  *\Kl\  see  Ex.  1st ;  but  there  is  an- 
other form  of  very  frequent  use,  especially  in  the  fourth  sense  of  propriety. 
It  is  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  with  «T*T,  which  itself  is  «T,  not,  and  ij,  it 
comes,  literally,  it  does  not  come,  as  in  the  following  sentence:  ^~SS  ^T^ 
<1K  1$  qt'rj"  ^Tirrf  sns^lBT^^W,  To  be  in  such  a  state  that  a  thing  wont 
come  into  the  memory  by  trying  to  recollect  it,  but  will  by-and-bye  occur 
to  the  mind.  K.'rfr^  near  the  end.  When  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  however,  ?rij  is  used  to  express  a  negation  of  the  act  of  the  verb  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  and  it  may  negate  most  of  the  senses  we  have  given 
above,  although  chiefly  used  to  denote  impropriety.  N.B. —  (1)  Regarding 
the  meaning  of  *r$,  when  joined  to  the  present  participle  in  <rf,  as  ex- 
pressing rather  unprofitableness  than  impropriety,  see  Molesworth's  Diet, 
under  •*$,  and  observe  that  it  may  then  take  fl^TT,  &c.  as  well  as  ?gt,  &c. 
Thus  T\^\  ^fCfTf  *r$  means  It  will  not  be  for  my  advantage  to  do  it.  (2) 
— It  expresses  an  inferior  degree  of  impropriety,  especially  that  where 
the  impropriety  does  not  consist  in  the  act  itself,  but  in  that  act  taken 
in  connection  with  the  situation  of  the  speaker  at  the  time.  Thus  the 
sea  returns  answer  to  Vikram's  invitation  that  he  could  not  come  on 
account  of  a  divine  command  he  had,  not  to  trangress  his  boundaries, 
and  adds  therefore  t?^t  Sift  3TRTO  «re,  I  cannot  with  propriety  come. 
S.  22,  18.  £ji  iN  rr$  would  not  have  been  so  polite  a  refusal,  and  might 
have  conveyed  the  idea  that  Vikram  had  asked  him  to  do  a  thing  which 
was  in  itself  improper.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of 
this  particle,  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood.  The  agent,  if  ex- 
pressed (which  seldom  is  done),  must  be  in  the  instrumental  case. 
1st. — It  means  that  the  act  is  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  the  agent, 
as  ?qm  ^T3l  ^JTTT^n^H^T  ^T^f^T^f  ^T^  W,  He  was  such  a  man  that  he 
could  not  speak  to  his  servants  without  brandishing  a  stick  over  them. 
2nd. — It  is  a  proper  subjunctive,  and  Englished  by  should  or  may,  &c, 
as  TT^T^i  ■qi^  %>f  3ff  ^?T5T  ^  ^T^"  **<  That  no  wish  of  the  king's 
should  remain  unfulfilled,  is  the  end  for  which  regal  power  is  valuable.  S. 
28,  9.  Compare  28,  11,  where  we  have  the  same  sentiment  in  a  positive 
form,  TT5TTT*  3fT^T  W?ft  *T*?Uft  %^  ^T^T^  VS*?.    Again,  ^fV^ 
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^Jl^r  fiPBoJ  ^T^rT  ^Tsr^fKrrf  ^T^^T^  Vf\$  TOfacTTcT,  In  order 
that  the  stones  of  a  pavement  may  not  be  pushed  out  of  their  proper 
places,  they  fix  them  with  bars  of  iron.  K.  ^r^g".  3rd. — It  expresses  want 
of  necessity,  and  is  Englished  by  must  not,  as  BfTOT  €rf  «T*J,  We  must  not 
lose  hope.  B.  311,  6.  4th. — It  implies  impropriety,  as  3T^V€V^Pt  ^T5* 
stfTtfft  ^'  *rij,  No  one  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  poverty.  5th. — It  is  used 
as  a  past  habitual,  and  rendered  would  not  or  could  not,  as  r^TTR?^ 
^T^»TT  TTuffs  ?Ho5  TSTrT,  We  could  not  even  get  a  belly-full  of  food 
from  him.  B.  321,  4.  6th. — It  is  used  potentially,  as  feRrft  ^TTH  ^T^T 
<3rerrff%  fifH  il^  «ra  ^T^T  ^vrre  ^T^TT  m  ^T^TT,  He  is  insatiable 
whose  nature  is  such  that,  whatever  he  may  have  gained,  he  can  never 
be  satisfied.  K.  ^fpf.  7th. — It  is  used  to  deprecate  some  evil  or 
other,  as  *stT^r  m*ff%  W  ^T^T  *?T5f  ?H7,  Eat  and  grow  great,  but 
don't  show  your  greatness  by  casting  away.  K.  ^T3UJI,  last  line. 
8th. — There  are  some  instances  when  «ra  is  well  enough  rendered  by 
an  imperative,  but  then  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some  impropriety 
in  the  thing  forbidden,  as  ^^T  ^Tuft  *?T?ftrT  3j%^|  c9PTC  TT3THJ 
ifas  ♦f^T,  But  should  some  other  person  think  so,  don't  you  get  angry  with 
him.  B.  106,11. 

Past  Tense. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  present  subjunctive,  with  ^T?f  subjoined.  It 
is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  may  be 
used  whenever  the  past  subjunctive  is  required  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
senses.  Such  phrases,  however,  as  "t^f  ^f  arf^  ^Tfli  You  should  have 
told,  I  believe,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  the  better  form  is  i^f 
^rfffafii  ^Tf^  ^iW,  but  even  this  is  not  common ;  see,  however,  B.  88, 
9.  f3jT^ft  2=PFIT  fi^T  V\?^m  ^Teft,  You  ought  to  have  obtained  his  par- 
don ;  here  HT^fl  is  understood  before  tnf%^".  The  negative  of  this  tense 
may  be  formed  with  •**?,  as  BTTirs  ~^j  ^T^r^r  «rii  %f*f,  You  should  not 
have  invited  us.  B.  189,  2.  On  the  whole,  natives  do  not  usually  sup- 
ply the  mark  of  the  past  tense.  They  use  merely  the  simple  form  of 
the  subjunctive  without  'if??,  as  speaking  of  a  past  event,  ?ft  r?^jT  TTT^t- 
er?;  <*i  wf3r?  rTSJ  ^Trrf?r  ^T^T  3if  ?aT3n  ?  Why  should  I  have  taken  you 
on  the  carriage?  Why  should  I  have  put  the  reins  into  your  hands  ? 
B.  334,  2.     See  also  No.  G  of  the  present  subjunctive. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

The  imperative  mood  has  only  the  present  tense  in  MuraMee  as  in 
English.  It  has  three  persons  also  as  in  English,  although,  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, only  the  second  be  properly  an  imperative.  The  second  person 
singular  is  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  ^^C,  do  thou,  f%f%,  write  thou.  In 
the  second  person  plural,  bjt  is  substituted  for  the  last  vowel,  as  3»TT,  do 
ye,  f%^T,  write  ye,  except  when  the  last  vowel  is  V,  or  x>  when  *?t  is 
substituted,  as  ^,  give  thou,  "5JT,  give  ye ;  but  should  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  root  be  ij,  no  second  q  is  added,  as  ij,  come  thou,  3T,  come 
ye.  Those  Kokutiee  verbs  also  of  the  form  of  efrT^nf  drop  the  last  ^  of 
the  root,  so  that  the  imperative  becomes  ^T*T,  the  same  as  the  impera- 
tive of  ^T*?uf.  Words  such  as  ttt^ut  are  written  xjT^T,  ortpST,  in  the  se- 
cond person  singular  and  plural  of  the  imperative.  The  first  person,  both 
in  the  singular  and  plural,  ends  in  ^R  or  3jf,  but  ^  is  more  commonly 
used  in  the  Dukhuu,  and  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  student.  The  third 
person  singular  ends  in  ^fT  or  ^,  but,  for  the  reason  just  given,  ^T 
should  be  adopted.  The  third  person  plural  ends  in  ^TT<T  or  ^<T. 
When  a  vowel  precedes  the  3HT,  then  ifT  is  used  for  ^T,  as  ^?T  for 
ipifT,  Let  him  take.  The  imperative  admits  of  the  same  applications  as 
in  English ;  and  there  does  not  seem  anything  deserving  of  particular 
Temark,  except  that,  in  familiar  conversation,  the  second  person  singular 
is  more  frequently  used  than  in  English,  but,  in  all  addresses  to  strangers 
and  superiors,  the  student  must  take  care  to  use  the  plural,  though  ad- 
dressing only  one  individual.  The  learner  may  take  the  following 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  imperative  :  xn^  ^7  «^f?  ^T%,  Let  me  see 
then  where  it  is.  B.  23,  17.  xj<3T  *?rffa*  sn^s,  Come,  let  us  go  up- 
stairs. B.  25,  12.  7£  BTTW^fT^r  3rC,  Do  your  own  business.  B.  27,  6. 
*?T  ^TffT^TT,  Come  away,  my  friends.  «TT  means  go,  but  when  you  wish 
to  be  polite,  you  must  say  *j,  or  rather  *fT,  meaning  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you  again,  as  TTH  TR  *J  ^TrTL  Good  bye  to  you  now.  B.  47,  6. 
T*^  T5*&  2R3W7T  3^T,  May  God  bless  you. 

N.  B. — Here  also  we  may  notice  the  word  TnfTO",  an  old  pas- 
sive form  of  the  verb  TlT^T,  to  see,  and  meaning  "  is  to  be  seen," 
though  expressing  in  English  "  it  is  wanted,"  as  *f^T  *nf%^,  I 
want. 
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The  Negative  Imperative. 

The  negative  form  of  the  imperative  is  made  up  by  adding  *r^T  to  the* 
infinitive  for  the  singular,  as  J{\%  «ft#T,  Don't  kill,  and  «ran  for  the  plural, 
as  f^^I^'  «r^T,  Don't  ask.  See  B.  17,  13,  and  B.  15,  18,  where  the 
student  may  further  remark  an  anomaly  of  the  same  sort  as  one  that 
prevails  in  English.  In  the  former  example,  the  singular  is  used  in  a 
respectful  address  to  God,  and  in  the  latter  the  plural  in  a  respectful 
address  to  a  man,  the  superior  of  the  speaker.  The  word  *N&T  is  proper- 
ly the  opposite  of  Tuf%^",  and  means  It  is  not  wanted,  as  "3T^T  *W 
sr^fiT,  Father,  I  don't  want  it,  B.  14,  1 7,  and  in  this  use  its  plural  is 
^TcT,  as  "3TT  Tsi$\  V$  *^T  «T«frTcT,  Not  so  many  sugar-plums  for 
me,  madam.  Observe  also  the  answer  to  this,  ^Tf%^frT  f^rT^^  $, 
Take  just  what  you  please.  B.  29,  10  &  11.  N.  B. — «T#T,  as  an  im- 
perative joined  to  a  verb,  expresses  that  the  act  does  not  fall  in  with 
the  wishes  of  the  speaker,  and  therefore  that  he  does  not  want  it 
done ;  «fij,  as  an  imperative  joined  to  a  verb,  implies  that  the  act  is 
contrary  to  the  speaker's  sense  of  propriety,  and  therefore  that  he 
thinks  it  should  not  be  done,  as  ^nj,  ^T^j  «T^T,  cf  fl^T  ^ToJT  ^T^T^IT^, 
Silence,  don't  say  a  word,  you  have  quite  disgusted  me.  B.  310,  18. 
"SC^^ff  ^JT^TfrJi  ^  JjTf  ^uf  «f^,  You  ought  not  to  say  habitation 
by  habitation,  as  you  say  house  by  house,  i.  e.  the  former  ex- 
pression agrees  with  the  author's  views  of  correct  phraseology,  while 
the  latter  does  not.  K.  ^  last  line.  The  3rd  person  plural  of  *f^  is 
?rim,  all  the  other  persons  are  *rij. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

The  infinitive  mood  changes  the  last  vowel  of  the  root  into  ^,  as  ^', 
to  do.  It  is  not  used  so  extensively  as  in  English,  the  supine  in  BTTOW 
being  frequently  used  in  its  stead ;  but  that  subject  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  syntax.  It  is  used  only  in  the  present  tense,  as  in  the  following 
example  :  ^U*?T^  ^*TT^f  *?^:"  ^  «T^T,  Do  not  permit  us  to  die  of  hunger, 
B.  14,  13.  There  is  no  past  infinitive  in  MuraMee,  and  such  phrases 
as  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  India,  must  be  resolved  into  some  such 
form  as  the  following :  They  say  that  he  died  in  India,  #T  f^^T- 
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PARTICIPLE. 

Present. 
The  present  participle  denotes  currency  of  action,  and  has  no  less  than 
five  forms,  viz.  ^<T,  T^rf,  "5/lf^T,  \t\  ^T^rff,  iti  ^T^t^T  ;  the  four  last  do 
not  differ  materially  in  meaning,  but  the  first  differs  considerably  from 
the  rest.  1st. — The  use  of  the  participle  in  \?t  implies  that  the  speaker's 
mind  is  chiefly  intent  on  the  act  expressed  by  the  participle,  while  the 
other  verb  with  which  it  is  connected  contains  merely  some  subsidiary 
circumstance  of  the  same  act,  and  supplies  a  formal  verb  to  complete  the 
sentence,  as  <T  ^clf  ^  TJT  3><1?T  V^,  Do  you  yourself  continue  to  work 
diligently.  B.  167,  17.  tl  ^T*T  m^ri  <3*TT  ^Tf%^T,  He  stood  looking 
at  the  show.  B.  77,  16.  ^tto  v^rr  art,  Go  on  worshipping  God.  B. 
1 1 6,  1 8.  *ft  rJ^T  ^re  facS  %<*  «ITl^r,  I  will  continue  giving  you  as  much 
every  day.  B.  1 13,  8.  In  like  manner  clrCtrT  3TT%T  means  I  have  con- 
tinued to  do  ;  "Siffa  3rifrT,  I  continued  to  do  till  some  past  time  specified. 
2nd. — With  currency  of  action,  the  participle  sometimes  expresses  will- 
ingness, especially  when  joined  to  a  negative  participle,  as  ^T^JrT  •TT^Ifa  ? 
Won't  you  speak  1  B.  3,  9.  m  ^T^ffifitT  ifa  ?TT^,  Then  Doulut  Sing 
won't  (would  not)  take  it.  ?r*7T1j1  sfJT^t  ^  iTT^fa?  tr;  jf*i1X  ift 
^TJT  *K*T.  Won't  you  take  my  ring  now  1  then  I  will  get  angry  with  you. 
B.  45,  14,  18.  The  participle  in  \r{\  is  used  to  express  some  act 
viewed  by  the  speaker  as  of  inferior  importance  to  the  principal  act  con- 
tained in  the  sentence,  but  during  the  currency  of  which  he  asserts  the 
principal  act  to  have  taken  place,  as  rVT^lT  T  3Rc5cTf  *?TJT'T  sfjrr^rsr  ^rwy 
KTf%^IT,  Without  their  knowledge  he  went  after  them,  and  stood  conceal- 
ed. B.  77,  7.  "srf^lf  ifrfc  ^  mfK^j  cST^ft  3fW  w^  an^tii  They 
set  themselves  to  take  the  medicine  without  making  at  the  same  time 
any  wry  faces.  B.  80,  4.  The  use  of  these  two  forms  of  the  present 
participle  in  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  in  the  poten- 
tial mood,  have  been  previously  considered.  The  participle  in  ^crf^n 
is  very  much  the  same  in  signification  as  that  in  l^flt,  which  we  have 
just  considered;  thus  the  MuraMas  say  ^KT  ^T5?*Tf  3  and  ^T^T  ^T^T- 
*rf*rT*T,  Come  at  12  o'clock.  There  seems,  however,  a  more  intimate 
union  with  its  verb  implied  in  this  participle  than  was  implied  in  the 
last,  as  rf  ^*fi*ff   vrf^rrf^TT  ^t*T<3T  fa^rc  -*^T  Tl^flfa,  You  did  not 
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judge  properly  in  quarrelling  with  Hurjee.  B.  113,  3  ;  108,  7.  BTT*T 
^T^T  Tx*f^  f<T^T  farC«lf«rf  WIj  I  have  seen  her  these  ten  days  going 
about.  B.  The  participle  in  ^rf  ^T^rff  agrees  in  general  with  the  two 
last  mentioned,  but  the  time  of  the  participial  act  which  comes  into  view 
is  longer  than  that  of  the  verbal  act  with  which  it  stands  connected,  and 
hence  it  is  often  used  as  a  kind  of  date  of  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  verbal  act,  as  WT3T  Kimi  xm  3TC>T  ^T^wf  ^T  WOTT^  ?nfl  wfa 
^fT^^T  STff  ^rftil  %ffi,  During  the  reign  of  Bhoja  Raja,  a  certain  Brahmun, 
having  acquired  a  piece  of  waste  land,  sowed  it  with  grain.  S.  1.  This 
participle  is  used  with  ff  to  express  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  act,  though 
properly  performed,  as  fk^Ttcf  ^T^rlfff  <ft  fcnaT  ^frT  iNi  ft§, 
Although  I  teach  him,  he  cannot  comprehend  that  science.  K.  ^JTT^TT. 
As  to  the  principle  in  iff  ^WT •TT,  it[is  very  much  the  same  as  the  last, 
perhaps  possessing  something  of  the  greater  definiteness  of  the  one  that 
preceded.     It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Simple  Past. 
The  simple  past  participle  has  two  terminations ;  the  one  ^|T,  and  the 
other  "i^T.  The  former  of  these  is  used  with  auxiliary  verbs  to  make  up 
the  different  parts  of  the  verb ;  and  the  latter  is  used  simply  as  a  participle 
or  as  a  verbal  adjective,  as  *JT  vrfwcT  XjrfX.  **ref «fte  ^  l5^  ^TI%  ^TT^W,  The 
words  which  have  come  into  this  language  from  other  languages.  K.  P.  3, 
12.  ^T%f^lf%%3TT%,  It  is  thus  written.  K.  P.  4,  10.  TtiK  HT^ff  fTtfUT^FT 
^T^j^i^f  r?W  f%<ft  V.*5  Sl®^,  Several  words  among  the  words  introduced 
from  foreign  sources.  K.  P.  3,  9.  Sometimes,  however,  even  when  we 
use  the  passive  verb,  the  participle  in  ^^T  is  used,  provided  there  be 
no  agent  or  instrument  expressed  in  the  sentence,  as  «TT3tt  ^ff^T^f  "^f^- 
^I^ft  ^Ttft,  The  boat  was  tied  to  the  shore,  B.  77,  17;  but,  next  time,  when 
the  instrument  is  expressed,  the  form  is  changed,  and  we  have  ^l^ir  ^fg-- 
^ft  ^T^t,  It  was  tied  by  a  rope.  The  participle  in  ^jt  takes  various  preposi- 
tions after  it  in  the  same  way  as  substantives  do,  especially  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  examples:  rpr^t  ^T^ftl  %T"3"^U^,  On  leavingyour 
service.  B.  320,  17.  ^T^fW  ^T^IT^rn:,  After  the  reading  was  over.  B.  138, 
11.  3fT3^^JrR^3fr3r3»r,  Without  lifting  up  astickinathreateningposture. 
B.320,  18.  K-^t  ^ti^rOsn^TO'sr,  Sinceyourmother'sdeath.  B.25,2.  *t^t 
^^■Wl^S;*?^,  On  account  of  some  great  misfortune  happening  or  having 
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happened.  V&  »?Z3JW,  By  saying  that,  B.  80,  1 0,  and  so  of  others.  In 
all  these  examples,  the  verbal  act  has  either  been  completed/or  the  speaker 
has  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  completed  ;  but  when  ^jr*  is  added  to 
the  root,  the  phrase  can  only  be  used  in  a  suppositive  sense,  as  JT^im, 
should  he  go,  3TMW,  should  he  come.  The  probability,  too,  in  the  use  of 
this  phrase  is  generally  small,  or  the  speaker  is  indifferent  about  the 
suppositive  act,  as  #T*ff  ^T^TT*  ?*Wt  <l^T  ^T<*f,  Whenever  he  shall 
produce  his  shloks,  they  shall  be  examined.  B.  Durpun,  p.  90. 
Compound  Past. 

This  is  the  last  participle  with  B^rrf ;  it  has  three  shades  of  meaning. 
1st. — It  is  used  in  relation  to  an  event  that  has  really  happened  before  the 
time  referred  to,  and  expresses  that  the  participial  act,  though  it  may  not 
be  the  principal  cause,  is  at  least  an  occasion  of  the  verbal  act,  as  ir\  *UT^ff 
^TT^T  ^T^fTi"  <*ir€t  ^fl  3*T:  ^^nT^Pft,  Whenever hecamedown,hisdispo- 
sition  would  become  the  same  as  before.  S.  1,  11.  2nd. — It  is  used  as  the 
first  member  of  a  conditional  sentence,  where  the  participial  act  has  not 
been  performed,  and  never  may,  as  *3V^i  i^T  ^T^rTf  ^W  ^T^f^rff  irl^T, 
If  means  be  used,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  rid  him  of  his  bad  qualities. 
B.  55.  1 1 .  Here  the  meaningismuch  the  same  as  if  «fi^tjre  or  sff^n  cfK  had 
been  used.  3rd. — It  is  also  used  for  ^n  ^T^rifff ,  in  a  sense  analogous  to 
No.  3  of  the  present  participle,  and  opposite  to  the  first  of  this,  as  far^T 
wm  rnift  *jjt^  wTm  w$  wtf\  ^T^rrf  *r^*r  ^  b^wk  ^rret  Though  I 
should  spend  all  my  estate,  I  could  not  make  up  her  loss.  B.  255,  18. 
There  ^T^t  ^T^fTf  means  ^T^l  3T^mf%-  T&%  ^il  ^^fff  m  il^JT, 
Though  I  had  said  so  much,  nevertheless  he  went.  Hence  it  appears 
that  ^T^rff  supplies  the  place  of  #^t,  rlX,  and  ?nff . 
Conjunctive  Past   in  ^r«r. 

This  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  verb  with  the  preposition  ;3T«r,  or  as 
written  in  the  Kokun  ^f  t«T,  affixed  to  it.  Though  its  meaning  is  not  very 
different  from  the  last,  there  is  a  shade  of  difference,  and  it  ought  to  be 
attentively  marked.  Inthis  the  participialactprecedes  the  verbal  in  pointof 
time,  but  the  two  have  no  influence  on  each  other  as  cause  and  effect  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  participle,  as  ^K  *TT>f  ^^*T  ^HT,  He  turned 
over  four  leaves,  and  asked.  B.  11,  18.  1st. — This  participle  is  used  to 
express  an  act  performed  previous  to  the  performance  of  another  act, 
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which  has  the  same  agent,  as  *?raT*J^  5TT^  e?JT^  qT*?f  qi^T,  I  will  go  into 
the  presence  of  my  uncle,  and  on  my  knees  beg  his  pardon.  B.  316,  10. 
rfif  foft  ^T^T  ^fw  VSI^X  V*  T.f^t£i  ^Trff,  These  lambs  were  piled  one 
above  another,  with  their  feet  bound.  B.  206,  1 .  2nd. — In  some  cases  the 
agent  of  the  verb  is  not  the  nominative  to  the  participle,  only  the  one 
act  succeeds  the  other,  as  nm  ^T^T  m%t  f^*J  ^F5W,  After  the 
singing  is  over,  still  a  part  of  the  day  will  remain.  Here  the  meaning  is 
JTTTJT  ^F3n*frrC.  Again,  xpr  "^r^rfWT  frf^T  "iT3J  *flp|  ^TBft  ^TT^^rwS, 
"While  reading  this  letter,  her  eyes  filled,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 
3rd. — With  a  past  tense  it  is  used  for  the  past  participle  in  ^!T,  with 
tfreT,  as  WV  ^T^T  ^  ^T3%^  ^T^?T,  I  think  a  year  has  passed  since 
I  saw  you  last;  here  ^T^«r  means  in^T^T.  B.  26,  2.  4th. — Some- 
times this  participle  is  used  to  express  the  cause  of  the  verbal  act  that 
follows.  This,  although  frequent  in  conversation,  is  not  esteemed 
elegant ;  and,  although  it  is  accordant  with  the  derivation,  it  should  not 
be  generally  imitated.  The  following  is  an  example  :  HT  ^rf  3f  ^??f  ^liftf 
^T^T  vrntq  xnh*T  ^«*»T  ^T^fa  ^cTK  ^TrT  •ri^f  ^T^  *nf%%,  As  he  was  return- 
ing, he  came  to  a  river  on  the  road,  over  which,  from  a  great  fall  of  rain 
that  had  taken  place,  he  saw  there  was  no  passage.  S.  27,  18.  N.B. — 
The  learner  may  notice  the  correspondence  in  the  above  sentence  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Mura^Aee.  Instead  of  *reT«r,  however,  xt^jt- 
TRTZ  would  be  more  agreeable  to  common  MuraMee  construction. 
The  participle  in  ^^r  is  also  used  for  the  present  participle,  but  then  the 
sentence  is  intended  to  be  very  forcible,  as  ^  cPC  ift  5TTW«T  ^T^,  That 
I  know  full  well.  B.  17,  10.  "qr^T  *?t  oTTWrTT  ^*pT  V^ffT  ^T^TiiT,  See 
what  a  blunder  I  have  committed,  wise  man  as  I  am.  5th. — Frequent- 
ly it  is  used  with  ^T^f,  ^,  and  a  few  such  other  verbs  as  an  imperative ; 
for  it  is  not  the  throwing  down  or  giving  which  is  chiefly  before  the 
speaker's  mind,  but  the  act  of  the  verb  which  has  the  participle.  The 
imperative  verb  gives  only  a  sort  of  completeness  to  the  action,  as 
•*p\«T  £T3f,  wash  thoroughly  ;  tffa «t  ^,  fling  it  away. 

Future. 
The  future  participle  is  formed  by  adding  w\K  to  the  root ;  various  ex- 
amples have  been  given  of  it  in  the  auxiliary  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  differ  in  its  participial  state  from  the  future  participle  in 
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English  ;  thus  ijUTK  means  going  to  come  or  about  to  come  ;  implying 
that  the  speaker  has  some  knowledge  of  an  intention  to  come.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  used  as  a  verbal  noun,  instead  of  the  verbal  noun  terminating 
in  WT'CT.  Indeed  in  the  inflected  cases  it  seems  generally  to  be  so  taken, 
for  although  ^UTTTT,  and  such  like,  are  to  be  found  in  the  nominative 
(see  B.  307,  2),  yet  in  the  inflexions  we  generally  meet  with  Wtn"T^T^T, 
from  ifunT,  &c,  except  occasionally  in  the  Dukhun,  ijiTn^T^JT*  &c. 
which  is  the  regular  dative   of  irurTCT- 

SUPINE. 
This  supine  seems  to  be  a  noun  of  which  the  genitive  and  dative  cases 
only  remain.  Besides,  each  of  these  cases  has  two  terminations  differing 
considerably  from  each  other,  viz.  ^rT^T^r,  3TTOT*IT,  &c.  and  ^TT^^T^,  &c. 
affixes  of  the  same  meaning  for  the  dative,  and  3TTOT%  &c.  and  3n^T% 
for  the  genitive.  If  a  conjecture  concerning  the  origin  of  these  words 
may  be  hazarded,  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  form  is  the  true  one,  (the 
former  being  only  contracted  from  it,)  and  that  it  is  the  subjunctive  mood 
inflected;  this  much,  however,  must  be  confessed  that, onthat  supposition, 
the  ^  and  ^  should  have  been  joined  together,  though  this  is  not  quite 
decisive  against  the  supposition.  1st. — The  dative  gerund  is  much  the 
same  in  meaning  as  the  infinitive,  and  most  verbs  take  it  instead  of  the 
infinitive,  as  ?i  *ft  ^T^T^  f%^  3TT%,  I  am  ready  to  do  that.  B.  25, 
11.  2nd. — It  is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  used  for  the  gerund,  as 
*TT^t  ^^T  *?T^TTO  *?TT^  ^ITiT  ^\%  Faith  is  the  sole  procuring  cause 
of  my  favour.  S.  2,  3.  The  genitive  supine  has  three  applications.  (1) 
The  first  is  where  it  is  governed  by  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  there  it  does 
not  differ  from  the  genitive  of  the  gerund,  as  3TT*?T^  ^frrrf  sn^TT^T 
^"i"^,  We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad.  B.  313,  9.  ^KT^- 
VJ^\  ^^TT,  incitement  to  action.  K.  ^T.  (2)  When  no  verb  or  noun  is 
joined  to  it,  or  merely  the  substantive  verb,  then  it  signifies  that  kind 
of  incumbency  or  propriety  which  we  generally  English  by  is  to,  has  to, 
&c,  as  BTTWT^  3iiTf  ^T^R^T^"  3JT^,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  ; 
^  3n*7  ^ftfHJHT  3*rt  ?  Why  need  I  tell  you  that  ?  B.  139,  2.  (3)  It 
frequently  refers  to  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  designating  him  as  fit 
for  or  ready  to  perform  the  act,  as  wt  ^*sfT%  f^^f  ^^  3^T  *?T^T, 
He  is  such  a  man  as  will  one  day  or  other  do  mischief.  B.  114.  5.     See 
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also  K.  TOral.  ^T^T  3RTT TO  <3T3I*}T*fJT  ^Zl^T^T^  W  ^T^ETfa  ^^T, 
The  stone  struck  his  ear,  and  it  (the  ear)  was  ready  to  break  off,  but  the 
act  was  deficient  by  a  little,  i.  e.  the  ear  was  within  an  ace  of  being  struck 
off.  B.  89, 1 1 .  This  supine  is  also  used  with  ^rwf,  &c,  as  STT^irr^^T- 
Wf,  having  to  go;  "Sir^T^  3TWT,  it  being  required  to  give.  K.  passim. 

GERUND. 

The  gerund  ends  in  uf,  and  denotes  the  bare  act  of  the  verb  without 
any  circumstance  of  time,  mode,  &c.  whatever.  It  has  all  the  cases  of 
a  noun,  and  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  cases  as  nouns  are,  when  pro- 
priety will  admit.  1st. — It  is  used  as  a  proper  gerund  to  signify  the 
mere  verbal  act,  as  ^rT^f  ^rT^JT-frTT:  %T  fTJTT^fT,  After  the  reading  (of 
the  letter)  was  over,  he  said.  B.  138,  11.  2nd. — It  is  used  as  a  noun 
to  give  name  to  the  verb,  as  qiXVT  ^rg,  The  verb  to  do.  3rd. — It 
denotes  simply  that  act  which  flows  from  the  verb,  without  the  consi- 
deration of  the  agency  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  as  rSjT^lr  3rCtfff 
^TT^ff  ^TT^cT,  His  actions  are  good.  4th. — It  expresses  that  kind  of 
fitness  mentioned  above  under  the  genitive  supine  No.  3,  as  ?f  *?^JT  *T3TO 

WTrerr  "tut  ^ T^W,  or  better  rjgr^^r ^ni  ^tt^cT,  You  have  to 

give  me  (or  you  owe  me)  fifty  betel-nuts.  B.  74,  7.  *TJT  if  3T^f  3J*3^T 
*T?^,  Then  do  as  you  think  proper.  5th. — It  is  used  for  the  impera- 
tive, as  ^  f^^rT  «ITW,  Continue  to  write  to  us. 


PARADIGMAS   OF  VERBS. 

SUBSTANTIVE  VERBS. 
<an%,  To  be,  i.  e.  to  exist,  or  to  be  in  a  particular  state. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

1st  Present  Tense. 
(Used  in  relation  to  both  persons  and  qualities.) 


Sing.^ 

Plur. 

1 

ift     ^TT% 

I  am. 

3TT*5l     ^T^T,   We  are. 

2 

<f      *TT^*, 

Thou  art. 

-3*€t      3Tr?f,   Ye  are. 

rm   ^tt%, 

He  is. 

^              ^TT^rT,  "I 

3 

\  <ft     ^TT%, 

She  is. 

FST          OTT^rr,  L  They  are. 

■Si 

It  is. 

iff          «TT%<T,  J 

18 
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2nd  Present  Tense. 
(Used  in  relation  to  qualities  only,  in  common  MuraMee.) 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  *ft  ^nj,     I  am.  3TP?t  %T,     We  are. 

2  tf  %tc,     Thou  art.  Tj'?*  ^ft,     Ye  are. 

3  m,«ft,?f,  ^r*T,     He,. she,  or  it,  is.  %  SIT,  eft,  %T<*>    They  are. 

-  Past  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  *m  -       -  -v.       >  I  was.  3TT*€t  ^TcIT,    We  were. 

( f .      ^T?r,     j 

rm.  wron 

2  ti  -j  f .     %T«ffa,  I  Thou  wast.  rf^    %T?rf,     Ye  were. 

In.  ^T?fa,  J 

{^T  ^TrTT,       He  was.  ^  %T^,     "j 

<?t  %Trft,      She  was.  3IT  ^T??JT,   I  They  were. 

^  tflti       It  was.  ?ft  ^T*ff,  J 

N.  B. — This  verb  is  defective,   the  other  tenses  which  are  usually 
joined  to  it  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  succeeding  verbs. 


^wu\,  To  be  usually,  or  to  continue  in  a  particular  state. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
I  usually  am,  or  I  continue  to  be. 
Singular         m.  f.         n.  Plural  common. 

2  <£  3TW^  -  *  <?to  -  *te,  rf»€t  ^TSfTf, 

3^t,^,?t     ^^m   -  *  <ft    -ifc  w,  h?t,  iff,    BT^rrTrf. 

*  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Dukhun,  instead  of  these  terminations,  <T^ 
is  generally  used  for  the  second  person  singular  feminine,  and  W  for  the  third,  not 
only  in  this,  hut  in  all  the  following  verbs. 
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Past  Tense. 
I  usually  was,  or  was  in  the  habit  of  being. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  ^\  ^%  3TT*€t  jqjL 

2  <T  *re?j,  gift  BT^rt, 

3  ^T,  eft,  ??,  3f*.  3,  HIT,  iff,  3re?T. 

Future  Tense. 

I  shall,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  be. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  l?t  3T%T,  BTT'ft  3Tf, 

2  ^  3T**ffo*  g-'ft  ^T^T^r, 

3  m,  rft  ff,  «T%^f.  W,  cJTT,  ?ff,  s^lffa. 


CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense, 

(In  the  first  clause  of  a  sentence)  Were  I ;  had  I  been. 
(In  the  second  clause)  I  would  be,  or  would  have  been. 

Singular         m.  f.         n.  Plural     m.        f.       n. 

1  tft  ^T^T     -  "ci       -  Wt,  ^T*5T  3J W  -  ^T  -  ^T, 

2  w  bt^ctt^  -  *ite  -  *te,        jpfl  arecrf  -  <rf  -  <rf, 

3  m,?ft,?r,  srem    -eft    -?r.  ?r,  <3T,  iff,    arect  -  hit  -  <f?. 

Past  Tense. 

(In  the  first  clause  of  a  sentence)  Should  I  be. 
Singular         m.  f.         n.  Plural      m.        f.     n. 

l  tft  3re%T    -%     -%r,       3?!^  arwr, 

3  #T,  eft,  K,     ^T^^T     -  ^t     -  %•  n,  rETT,  iff,      ^"^^  -  <3TT  -  ^ff . 

*  *t1^J  is  the  Kokunee  termination  for  the  second  person  singular  future  indi- 
cative, hut  ^ft^f  is  the  Dukhunee  form  ;  and,  though  the  learner  may  not  hear  it 
so  often,  it  is  the  more  ancient  and  correct  form. 
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Future  Tense. 
I  may  (perhaps  or  probably)  be,  or  have  been. 

N.B. — The  inflexions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  future  indicative. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

(1st. — The    Kurturee  Pruyog,   in  which  the  verb  agrees  with  its 
agent.) 

I  may,  can,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be,  or  have 

been. 

Singular        m.  f.        n.  Plural  m.  f.         n. 

1   tft  BT^T^T     -  "ft     -  %  ^TT^I  3T*JI%    -  3JT     -  *ff , 

3  m,  eft,  "^f,  BT^T^T     -  *fl     ->.  ^,  HIT,  ift     ^^     -  gjT     -  ^fc 

(2nd. — The  Bhavee  Pruyog,  where  the  verb  is  used  impersonally,  the 
agent  being  put  in  the  instrumental  case.) 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  Elf  snJT?,  W^r     3T9T>, 

3  ?m^,  f?I^,  RJT^,  &[W%  c^TT^ft      3pJT>. 


IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Let  me  be,  i.  e.  continue. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  *?t  «ff$  «TT*?t  3?tf, 

2  tf  BfVor^,  g^t  3T^T, 

3  §T,  eft,  %  «*%T.  W,  7RT,  eff  3T%T?T. 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  be  usually,  or  continue  to  be. 
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Participles. 

Present,  ^j^rr,  ^recit,  Wcrfar,  Being. 

Supines. 

Dat.  gr^T^T^-^T^iT,  To  be,  i.  e.  continue. 

Gen.  53fQT*n%  Is  to  be. 

Gerund. 

^w-tot^t-tsjt%  To  be,  or  being,  &c. 


*  ^tut,  To  become,  i.  e.  enter  on  a  particular  state  of  being. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
I  become,  or  am  becoming. 
Singular      m.        f.         n.  Plural 

3?TT,  «ft,  ?T,      ^TWT     -t?     -^-  H",  HIT,  ?ft,      ^TrTTcT. 

Past  Tense. 

I  became. 

Singular     m.         f.  n.  Plural      m.    f.     n. 

l  tft  mirr    -  %     -  itr,  3tt*€*         ot«tt, 

3  nr,  cfl,  ?r,  ^t^t    -  ^1    -  %.  %  <m,  WY,  igtv-HMff* 

Past  Habitual  Tense. 
I  was  wont  to  become. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  *ft  ^i,  STT'ft  ^T^, 

2  7£  ^T^J  or  ^m,  g-'fl  ^"f, 

3  m,  <ft,  ?T,  ^Tl.  ^,  HIT,  rff,    %TTcT  or  ^T?T. 

*  It  is  only  the  simple  tenses  of  this  verb  which  are  here  given.  For  the  com- 
pound the  learner  is  referred  to  the  example  of  the  formation  of  compound  tenses 
under  the  verb  ^fT^W. 

t  For  these  forms  "^T^ffa  and  ^T«f1  are  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Dukhun. 
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Future   Tense. 
I  shall  become,  or  I  may  perhaps  become. 
Sing.  Plur. 

3  ^T,  <ll  W,  ^Tt^.  ft  <*TT,  ?flf,  ^TfPl^f. 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

ls£. — Were  I  to  become.     2nd. — I  would  become,  or 

have  become.    *ft  -ifffT,  &c- 

The  inflexions  are  the  same  as  those  of  %TflT,  I  was. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

I  may,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  become,  or  have 

become. 
Singular       m.  f.        n.  Plural         m.  f.  n. 

1   V\  ^T^T     -^t     -\  ^T'ft  ^T^     -3TT        --ff, 

3  §T,  ifl,  ft    ^T?T     -  ^t     -%  ft  3JT,  ?ff,    f  f*     -  -sf  T3JT  -  ^Hfif. 

N.  B. — The  Bhavee  Pruyog  mj  ^-[%  &c.  may  also  be  used. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Let  me  become. 
Sing.  Plur. 

2  W  *T,  J^  "fT» 

3  m,  <ft,  ?T,    ^T%  -  ^.  ft  HIT,  rff,  %T^TrT  -  HW. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

To  become. 

Participles. 
Present,  ^ttt,  ^irit,  v?rf*rT,    Becoming. 
Past,  mWT-^t%^-WT-^f»  ut^t--^,  &c.,  Become. 
Pluperfect,  %r^f,  Having  become. 
Future,  ^mrc,  About  to  become. 
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Supines. 

Dat.  sfT^re-^iT  ^t^w-^t,  To  become. 
Gen.  ^t*rt%  Is  to  become. 

Gerund. 

^tw-^t^it,  &c.  Becoming. 


AN  INTRANSITIVE  VERB. 
*nczv\,  To  get  loose. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  » 

Present  Tense. 

I  get  loose,  or  I  am  getting  loose. 
Singular      m.            f.         n.  Plural. 

1  ift  TErcm    -*     -m,  Wfl        ^ir, 

2  «t  *rc^TO>  -  *ft*  -  *fo>  CT^  $**£ 

3  ^t,  <fr,^r,  *rc?rr,   -  <ft   -  If.  *r>  ?m,  ffir,  ^m<r. 

Pas£  Indefinite  Tense. 
I  got  loose. 

(In  intransitive  verbs  the  agent  agrees  in  the  past  tense  with  the 
verb,  as  in  English  ;  and  this  is  what  is  called  the  Kurturee  Pruyog.) 

Singular       m.         f.         n.  Plural      m.         f.       n. 

1  iff  *J3%T     -  ii      -  ^TT,  ^TT^  fpfift* 

2  ^  *p%W  -  ^fa  -  ifa  $«ft  *^f. 

3  d,  eft,  %  $S1fT,    -  ^ft     -  %.  ?T,  <*JT>  cff,    TO^T  -  3?F  -  *ff. 

Pas£  Habitual  Tense. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  loose. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  *ft  ^,  ^TT'H  S*, 

2  *t  ^Fg  or  "****  3^  ^t» 

3  ?r,  fft,  ?f,  ^.  w,  m,  tit,  ^?r. 

*  For  the  compound  tenses,  see  the  example  given  of  their  formation  under  ^TT^Sni?. 
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Future  Tense. 

I  shall  get  loose. 

Sing. 

2  <T                   *^f1*!, 

3  ^T,  eft,  %  *^|. 

Plur. 

*t,  HIT,  rff,  ^^rpt^l. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

1 .  (In  the  former  part  of  the  sentence)  Were  I  to  get  loose;  had  I  got  loose. 

2.  (In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence)  I  should  get  loose;  I  should  have 
got  loose. 

Singular    m.  f.       n.  Plural  m.       f.     n. 

l  *ft  tptilt   -^    -"ht,  an^fi        ^m, 

3  WT,  ?ft,W,   ^*TT    -eft    -W.  W,  HIT,  cf=f,  ^TT  -  HIT  -  rff. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

I  may,  can,  might,  could,  or  should  get  loose,  or  have 

got  loose. 

(1st. — Kurturee    Pruyog,    where    the  verb    agrees  in  gender   and 
number  with  its  agent.) 

Singular         m.  f.      n.  Plural  m.         f.        n. 

1  TRT  ^ZT^T     Oflj    ->,  BTT»^  ^T^    -*T    -tff, 

2  ?£  ^TT^TO-ffa-^fa,  7T*57  ^nirT-STTrT-ffrT, 

3  ?TT,  fft,?f,  ^TT^T     -ft    -%  ?T,  HIT,  <ff,  ^T%    -*TT    -^ 

(2nd. — Bhavee  Pruyog,  where  the  verb  is  used  impersonally.) 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  *lt  ~%Z1%  «TT^f    ^T?, 

3    rETT^,  frf^-,  7*JT^,   ^Zf%.  HWfft      ^2T^. 
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POTENTIAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

I  can  get  loose. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  tfTSin^-  or  TOT      ^r*m,  BTT^T^  or  BTT^T^T  ^^"?f, 

2  Sm\*\    or  Tr^T     ^f?7r,  TJT^T^    or    rr*5T*JT  ^S^T, 

.    (  HJT^IT^  or  ?m^lT  7  ,      a 

3  '  5       -        J^^^rf.  H?T^T^r    or   cqT^TT     ^3**f. 
C  fa^T^T  or  TTOT  ) 

2Jas£  Indefinite  Tense. 
I  could  get  loose,  i.  e.  I  was  able  to  get  loose. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  mm%  or  *W      ^^r*T,  ^iTTi^T^  or  btt^T^T  ^^^, 

2  g^frw   or  rj^JT      ^^,  rf^T^"     or  7r*?T*iT    ^W, 
„    i  f^T^T^  or  oETT^fT  }  . 

(frr^TW    Or  frT^T) 

Past  Habitual  Tense. 

I  was  wont  to  be  able  to  get  loose. 

Sing.  Plar. 

1  iTT^IT^  or  TOT      ^3§,  3fT*P3n*f  or  ^TT*3T*IT  ^tt, 

2  3^1^    or  7f*!T     ^Z^r,  rl/R^TW    or   rf^T^T    ^3^, 
i  cUP^T^  or  HIT^fT  7       ^  .  . 

£  Tc^T*?  or  TTOT  ) 

Put ure  Tense. 

I  shall  be  able  to  get  loose. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  f?T^T^  or  TOT       ^TO,  SiTiPST^or^TW^T^^, 

2  rf^T^  or  7T<3T      ^t^r,  rfFT^T^   or  7j*^r€T  ^TO, 

(  ?m^T^  or  rfJT^T  7  ...  . 

3  r        ^         ~        J^TO.  r^T^TT     or    <*|TSH    ^***. 
(  m^T^r  or  fff^T)  J 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Let  me  get  loose ;  get  thou  loose,  kc. 

Sing.  Plur. 

3  AT,  *Tt,  ^>    ^T.  ?f,  mi,  cfif,   ^T?T. 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

^,  To  get  loose. 

Participles. 
Present,     ^??r,      ^3rfT,     ^«Tf *TT,     Getting  loose. 
Past  In.     ^s^T-^1-%,  <i-W-^r  and  ^%€T-^t-%,  &c.  Got  loose. 
Pluper.      ^<f*r,       Having  got  loose. 
Future,      ^ttth:,    About  to  get  loose. 
Potential,  "Q^^f?,     Able  to  get  loose. 

Supines. 
Dat.     ^JWITO-^T  and  "^T^T^-^T,    To  get  loose. 
Gen.    ^r3"*?T%,  &c.  Is  to  get  loose. 

Gerund. 

^ZW-uiTT^T-'D2TT%  &c.  Getting  loose,  to  getting  loose,  &c. 


A  TRANSITIVE  VERB. 
%tVdt,  To  loose  or  release. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

I  loose,  or  I  am  loosing. 
Singular        m.         f.  n.  Plur. 

1  V\  ^Tf^T     -  ?T       -  7TT,  3TT*ft 

2  7£  ^Tfetre  -  ff>J  -  "ff^,  7p?{ 

3  ?TT,  ?ft,  >,      ftttVm     -  fft     -%  n,  <m,  rff, 


^TfVcfT, 
%TtVcTTtT. 
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Past  Iridefinite  Tense. 

(1 .  Bhavee  Pruyog,  in  which  the  verb  is  used  impersonally,  the  object 
being  in  the  dative  case,  and  the  agent  in  the  instrumental.) 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  mf  (3TOT)  %Tf«^*  I  loosed  (him).  ^TT*€t  *3Tfe%  We  loosed. 

2  -cerf  %f^%   Thouloosedst.  rffi     ^Tf^%  Ye  loosed. 

3  nn^,  f<?^,     ^rf%ir   He,  she,  or  it  loosed,  wfl  %if^%  They  loosed. 

(2.  Kurmunee  Pruyog,  where  the  verb  agrees  with  its  object  after  the 
manner  of  participles,  the  agent  being,  as  before,  in  the  instrumental  case. 
In  this  way  the  verb  has,  properly  speaking,  not  an  active,  but  a 
passive  form.) 

Agent.         Object.      m.         f.      n. 

(  m,  cft,^,  flfe^T  -  ^t  -  %    I  loosed  him,  her,  or   it; 
"1  Eftf-?  literally,  he,  she,  or  it  was  loosed  by  me. 

(  7t,  rEJT,  rff,  ^Tf«%  -  ^JT  -  ^  I  loosed  them. 

(  "«TT,  ^t,  ?J,  %f%^!T  -  ^t  -  ^    Thou  loosedst  him,    her, 
■cerf   \  or  it. 

v  ^-,  cEjt,  <ff,  %Tf%ir  -  ^JT  -  "^f  Thou  loosedst  them. 


**  to  I 

C      GS    J 


_  {  flT,  rPt,  %  €Tf^T  -  ^t  -  ^f    He,  she,  or  it  loosed  him, 
3*T![)  her,  or  it. 

*    ^^  (  ir,  cm,  eff,  ^Tf^^  -  ^?IT  -  ^ff  He,  she,  or  it  loosed  them. 

f  ?iT,  <?t,  %wfiKBT  -  ^t  -  if    We  loosed  him,  her,  or  it. 
1  ^T*1K  ^  _   -  e   -.  _.  CWeloosedthera;  literally, 

*•  (_      they  were  loosed  by  us. 

^  <j    2         ^  f  m,  eft,  \  Sife^T  -  ^t  -  it     Ye  loosed  him,  her,  or  it, 
§    I  *      C  "tf>  TOT,  cpf,  %Tfg-^  -  ^1T  -  *ff  Ye  loosed  them. 

3       _^  J  m,  ?ft,  ^,  %TT>^T  -  ^Tt  -  %     They  loosed  him,  her,  or  it. 
£  ?T,  hjt,  rff,  ^Tf^-%-  ^Ejr-  *fif  They  loosed  them. 

*  Literally,  "  The  loosing  was  done  by  me  (to  him)." 

t  Instead  of  EJT  <£  ^ifg^HJ,  the  MurafAas  say  ^jf  <^T  *hf%%  and  for  J^f 
flt  ^^T  ihfe^T,  I  loosed  that  man,  they  say  35jf  FJJT  WU^iT  *hf%%,  the  rule 
being  that  for  rational  beings  the  Bhavee  Pruyog  is  generally  used,  and  in  other 
cases  tho  Kurmunee  Pruyog. 
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Past  Habitual  Tense. 

I  was  wont  to  loose. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  *ff  ^T^f,  3TT*f\  %Ttf, 

3  err,  eft,  w,  *h"¥t  %  wt,  cfT,  §nftir. 
Future  Tense. 

I  shall,  or  will  loose. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  *ft             3t^t,  3U^          %T*, 

2  W                 €r?¥?t^,  rfft              ^T^T^T, 

3  in,  eft,  "el,  %T^1*f.  %,  BIT,  eff,     %mftW. 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

1.  Were  I  to  loose  ;  had  I  loosed. 

2.  I  would  loose,  or  would  have  loosed. 

Singular      m.         f.        n.  Plural  m.        f.     n. 

1  *\  ^TfecTT    -W      -iff,  ^TT^  ^TfVrfi, 

2  ft  ^TfecTT^-rftlJ-'rW,  jpfi  iTf^rTt, 

3  *1T,  rft,  %  %Tf%rfT    -rft     -?f.  cT,  F^r,  cff,  ^ifsr^-  -  HJT  -  cff. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

I  may,  can,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  loose,  or  have 

loosed. 

(1.  Kurmunee  Pruyog,  where  the  verb  agrees  with  its  object.) 
Singular  m.     f.     n.  Plural  m.       f.      n. 

1  $\  %^T^T  -  *ft  -  %  ^T*€t  %T^T^  -  37T  -  tf£ 

2  gf  %T^T^T  -  ^ft  -  %  c[*$\  %T^I^-^T-Tf, 

3  rU,  ?ft;  ?f,  %I^T^T  -  *ft  -^.  *T,  c^T,  cff,  ^T^T*  -  3TT  -  tff. 
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I  may,  can,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  loose,  or  have 

loosed. 

(2.  Bhavee  Pruyog,  where  the  verb  is  used  impersonally.) 

Sing.  Plur. 

l  mi  msr?,  ^tt^t  3t^t>, 

2    ceff  %T^T>,  ^ff       %?*!% 

3  <%r$,  IW,  cjjt^,  ^rere.  amU    %t^t>. 


POTENTIAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

I  can  loose ;   literally,  there  is  a  capability  of  its  being 
loosed  by  me   or  to  me. 

N.  B. — The  future  is  frequently  used  instead  of  this  tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  HT^H^"  or  *?*IT       ireWff,  ^TTTT^JTW  or  3TT*?T^T  *JT^?j, 

2  c^TT#   or  tj^T      ^T"^^,  TriT^T^    or   rr*3T*U    *n^??r, 

Cf^T^T^orc^T^T)^        ^  .  . 

3  \  ~         -.        ~         J^T^^fl.  c^T^TT      or    <3JT<3T     ^T^rf. 
Cfrf^T^T   orfcT^O 

Past   Tense. 
I  could  have  loosed,  i.  e.  I  was  able  to  loose. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1   *U^T^  or  TT^T  ^T^ir,  ^TTtf^T^  or  BTT^T^T  $T^ef%, 

&c.  but  seldom  used. 

Past  Habitual. 
I  was  wont  to  be  able  to  loose. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1   flT^TT^  or  fl^T  tr^,  ^TUFT^JT^  or  3TTf  T^T    ^T^, 

&c.  scarcely  in  use. 
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Future   Tense. 

I  shall  be  able  to  loose. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  *?T^fT^  or  iT^lT      3rei^,  3TT*HSIT^or3TTOT^T  ^TT^T, 

2  rf^T^  or  TpsT     %^<3,  ^^T^   org^T^T     ^T^i^f, 

(  rJjr^T^  or  ?qT^T  "K      ^  ,__  ^ 

3  J  e        a       e  >^T^^^.  HJT^JT^f    orFJTrSiT       wre^T. 
£  RT^JT^T  or  frr^T  ) 


IMPERATIVE 

MOOD. 

Let  me 

loose  ; 

loose  thou,  &c. 

Sing. 

Tlur. 

1   ^                ^Tf\ 

3TT*^            *3T^, 

2   rf                  $rs", 

rp€t             €l^T, 

3  IfT,  eft,  %  ^T^T. 

ft  fit,  *f¥,   %%ra. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

%ra,  To  loose. 

Parfo'czpZes. 
Present,  %T^<T  -  ?tttVcTf  -  ^T^fTf^T  Loosing. 

Past,  ^Tp5-^T-^t  -%-%-^IT -  ift,  %ltV#*IT  -  <gft  -  %,  &c.  Loosed. 

Pluperfect,     %T^T  Having  loosed. 
Future,  ^T^OTTT  About  to  loose. 

Pres.  Poten.  %T^fT  Able  to  loose. 
Fut.  Poten.  ^r3"WH;  About  to  be  able  to  loose. 

Supines. 
Dat.  %r?T*jre-<3T  and  ^T^T^TC-^IT,  To  loose. 
Gen.  ^T^T^T^>  Is  to  be  loosed. 

Gerund. 
%T^dt,  Loosing,  &c. 
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COMPOUND  TENSES. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


2nd  Present, 

3rd  Present, 

Present  Habitual, 

Past  Imperfect, 

Past  Perfect, 

Past  Pluperfect, 

Past  Incepto-contiimative, 

Past  Habitual, 

Compound  Future  Tense, 

Past  Future  Tense, 

Fut.  Incepto-continuative, 


ft  %T^iff  ^tH 
ft  $TfV?ft  ^TT^ 
ft  ^t^«t  ^t^tt 

ft  ^T^eT  ^T?TT 
Elf  %Tfg%  3fT^ 

EiHif^  $f?i 
ft  %Tfe*n  s\m 

ft  ^T^tfT  3** 
ft  §\-%VTK  3JT^ 

ft  ^vnx  §m 


I  am  loosing. 

I  am  engaged  in  loosing. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  loosing. 

I  was  loosing. 

I  have  loosed. 

I  had  loosed. 

I  commenced  loosing. 

I  was  wont  to  loose 

I  shall  loose,  or  I  am  going 

to  loose. 
I  was  going  to  loose. 
I  shall  commence  loosing. 


(2)1 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

ft  %T#t*T  ^T^T      (1)  Were  I  loosing. 

would  loose. 
Elf  %Tf^  ajw     (1)  Had  I  loosed.  (2)  I  would 
ft  ^T^rf  ^T^T     Should  I  loose,  [have  loosed. 
Elf  %Tf%%  ^TW     Should  I  have  loosed. 
ft  %F3"UTT*:  ^T^T  Should  I  be  going  to  loose. 


2nd  Present, 

1st    Past, 

2nd  Past, 

3rd   Past, 

Future, 

2nd  Present  Dubitative,  ft  ^ifV?r  3j*jrT      I  may  or  might  be  going  to 

loose. 
1st    Past  Dubitative,      Elf  ihfV^j  Bjii^f    I  may  or  might  have  loosed. 
2nd  Past  Dubitative,       Ejf  *3Tf%^r  wrf^  I  must  have  loosed. 
Future  Dubitative,  iff  ^t^uttt:  3T^«T    I  may  be  going  to  loose. 


Present  Tense, 
Present  Tense, 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

*}^T  iTf^rff  $?T  I  can  loose,  i.  e.  I  have  learnt 

to  loose. 
ii^lT  ^T^T^T^  ^TTW   I  can  loose,  i.  e.   I  have 

leisure  to  loose. 
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Imperfect  Tense, 
Pluperfect  Tense, 
Future  Tense, 
Present  Conditional, 
Past  Conditional, 

1st  Past  Conditional, 
2nd  Past  Conditional, 

Present  Dubitative, 
Past  Dubitative, 


*7T^JT^  *jr3^T?T  irH"  I  could  have  loosed. 
*T^fT#  $T^s  %r^T  I  could  have  loosed. 
*T^T  vT^-rjf  ^^  or  ^T^  I  shall  be  able  to  loose. 
*n^n^  *Jl^?r  3WT    (I)  Were  I  able  to  loose. 
ilT^rr^Sre^BWr  (1)    Had  I  been  able  to 

loose. 
in^T^  ^rs^<T  ^T^  Should  I  be  able  to  loose- 
*U^TF^  %TC*r%  ^T^ir  Should  I  have  been   able 

to  loose. 
*TT^jTfl  ^T^?T  ^^  I  may  be  able  to  loose. 
i?T^T^"  %rsr^%  ^r%^J  I  might   have   been  able 

to  loose. 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense,  *<3T  %T^  V\V^m  or  3t^T  *U?m  I  must  loose. 

1st  Imperfect  Tense,    ?gf  %T^T*^  Wtl  might,  should,  or  would  have 

loosed. 
2nd  Imperfect  Tense,    fl^T  ^TUS^  *uff  *T  ^tIt  I  ought  to  have  loosed. 


Past  Tense, 
Future  Tense, 

Present, 

Past, 

Future, 


*l^T  *jrsf^  ^IPT^T  I  was  obliged  to  loose. 
il^JT  ^T^TT^  ^JTJt^  I  shall  have  to  loose. 

Participles. 

^JTTtrT  ^T^wf-^T^n^T   Loosing, 
inf^f  ^T^rit  Being  loosed. 
%T^orrc  ^T^clf  Being  about  to  loose. 


Present, 

Past  Indefinite, 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 

iirs%  arm,  To  be  loosed. 
*?t  %lf3"^T  5iTff[-^  *!Ti!-%  STTrfT    I  am  being  loosed. 
if\  %Tf^lT  ii^T-^t  tf^-^  5l%r    I  was  loosed. 


N.  B. — The  other  tenses  may  be  formed  after  the  same  manner  with 
the  proper  tenses  of  the  verb  oTTut,  to  go,  and  the  past  participle  in  ^}T. 
To  use  this  passive,  however,  is  not  considered  elegant,  and  it  should  be 
employed  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
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A  CAUSAL  VERB. 
3refr>w,  To  cause  to  loose. 


Present, 

*ft  wrsrfVffT 

I  am  causing  to  loose. 

Past, 

Ejf  %T^T>1 

I  caused  to  loose. 

Past  Habitual, 

tft^T^ff 

I  was  wont  to  cause  to  loose, 

Future, 

tfl  %^?r 

I  shall  cause  to  loose. 

&c.     &c.     &c. 

N.  B. — The  construction  of  the  causal  verb  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  transitive  verb. 


A  NEGATIVE  VERB. 

As  the  student  may  experience  some  difficulty  in  joining  the  negative 
particle  to  the  different  parts  of  the  verb,  a  few  examples  of  the  verb 
in  the  negative  form  are  subjoined. 

Negative  form  ofvfi^. 

(Used  to  negate  both  existence  and  qualities.) 
Sing.  Plur. 

1  ^1  ^TT^f    I  am  not.  ^"fCt         ^T^f    We  are  not. 

2  ?f  *ir#fa  Thou  art  not.  g'H  «TT^f    Ye  are  not. 

3  ^T,  <ft,  ?r,  "srret    He,  she,  or  it  is  not.     ^,  HJT,  #fc  ?TT^T>r  They  are  not. 

Negative  form  of%\q. 
(Used  principally  to  negate  qualities.) 
I  am  not,  &c. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1  *?t  T%  OTT^  «r%, 

3  m,  eft,  w,    *p#.  ^,  hjt,  ?ff,    ir^«T  or  *r«^?T. 

18 
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Negative  form  of  %\%t. 
I  was  not,  &c. 

Singular     m.         f.         n.  Plural      m.       f.       n. 

l  *\  ^r^T    -?f     -?rr,  3u*^t      f^fT, 

3   ?TT,  ?ft,  >f,     T^rfT      -  <ft     -  ?T.  %  7W,  cff,  ^?T  -  f?JT  -  iff. 

Negative  form  of^^vi. 
Present  Ind.  *ft  T^cJT-^  -AT  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being. 
Past  Ind.        *ft  ^  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being. 
Future  Ind.    #t  *T$»T  I  shall  not  usually  be. 
Pres.  Cond.    v\  «T^?fT  Were  I  not ;  had  I  not  been. 
Past  Cond.     *ff  ^r^^JT  Should  I  not  be. 

Subjunctive,   SEjf  *r^f^or  3f^  *rij    I  should  not  be.  [tinue  to  be. 

Imp.  2  p.  s.    3re*r*ffT  Don't  continue  to  be.  PL  Bj^j«T3fT  Don't  you  con- 
Imp.  3  p.  s.    «T%T  Let  him  not  be.    PI.  *T%TrT  Let  them  not  be. 
Supine,  T^T^IT^r  Not  to  continue  to  be. 

Participle,       ?P3crf  Not  being. 
Gerund,  «r^t  Not  to  continue  to  be. 

Negative  form  of^m. 

Present,  tf\  ^Tcf  •TTTf  I  am  not  becoming. 

«f  %TrT  «TT^f^  Thou  art  not  becoming,  &c.               [come. 
Past  Ind.  *ft  «T  WT%T,  or  more  commonly  "^T%T  •TT^t  I  did  not  be- 
Past  Habit.  ^  ?r  ^tC  or  more  commonly  ^T\«TT  I  was  not  wont  to 
Pluperfect,  *ft  ^T^T  •T^ffTT  I  had  not  become.                        [become. 
Future,  ift  «T  ^Ti;«T,  or  more  commonly  ^T^TK  «ir€f  I  shall  not 
Pres.  Cond.  *?1  »f  ^f?TT  Were  I  not  to  become.                          [become. 
Pres.  Subj.  ?qf  ^  ^  T%  or  more  frequently  ^T^»'  «rij  I  should  not  be- 
Imp.2p.s.  %F5*  ^HfrT  (PI.  ^T^  *T^t)  Don't  become.                [come. 
Imp.  3  p.  s.  ?r  ^TiT  (PI.  T   ^T^Trr)  Let  not  him  become. 
Supine,  «T  f  TOTO.  Not  to  become. 
Part.  Pr.  ?T  ^T?rf  Not  becoming. 
Gerund,  «T  %T^i  Not  to  become. 
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The  student  may  easily  give  ^sv\  and  ^T^ut  negative  forms  by  attend- 
ing to  the  two  last  of  the  above  models. 

Irregularities  in  the  formation  of  the  Past  Tense 
of  Verbs. 

The  past  tense  is  generally  formed  by  adding  %r>  %,  &c.  to  the 
root ;  the  following  verbs,  however,  take  BTT^JT,  &c.  before  the  termina- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  also  the  regular  preterite  ;  these  are  marked  2. 
Those  which  prefer  the  common  form  are  marked  — 2.  Those  which 
prefer  the  form  here  given  are  marked  +  2. 

— 2  M*Wi  ^T^JT    Become  sour.  +  2  fiRW  f^RT^T  Cool,  abate. 

+  2  ^^Bt  sg^TW    Fly.  v&vi   ttejt^T  Flee. 

2  ^vrut  ^*tt^it    ("ease  for  a  time.     2  smvi  ^sn^T   Start. 

2  f%5n7ifer5TT<3T  Grate.  2  ^ut   ^UT^T  Understand. 

2  y\S5vj  JT^T^lT    Leak.  +2  ^Voi    ^t^!T    Sink. 

2  sioJfff  5TS?T^T  Burn.  —2  fvtmw  f*T5TT^T  Be  wetted. 

— 2  faT^w  fsniT^T  Soak  into.  — 2  fi?5JW  ffl^T^T  Meet  with. 

2  f^oTui  f^ToTT^T  Wear  away.  — 2  ^ut    ^T^rT    Be  absorbed. 

— 2  ^JUT  ^SJT^T    Slip  aside.  ^unH  *?WT^!T  Say. 

— 2  frl^ur   fcl^T^T  Crack.  +2  fr^of  ft^T^T  Penetrate  by 

-f  2  c^^ttt  ^T^TT    Lie  hid.  force. 

2  ^nfi    ^n^T    Yield      or   give      2  ft-gifi  f^T^JT  Be  delighted 

way.  with. 

2  f^qut  f^TT^T  Bedazzled.  2  ^iquf    ^RT^T    Lie  hid. 

f*muf  f«rei^iT  Go  out.  2  f^-^-ui  fV^"T^T  Be  extinguish- 

2  fVrvr&i  ffTHT^lT  Get  out  of.  ed. 

2  f«T*m  frfflT^T  Cease.  f^W  f^T^T  Be  cold. 

Several  other  verbs  may  also  take  the  same  form,  but  they  do  so  less 
frequently,  as  m^ui,  f^uf,  &c. 

The  following  verbs  are  still  more  irregular  in  the  preterite  tense.  In 
regard  to  *?utut,  which  again  occurs,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  former 
was  its  intransitive,  and  this  its  transitive  form  in  the  past  tense. 
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It  is  the  only  verb  in  the  language  which  has  both  a  transitive  and 
intransitive  form. 


*KTui 

^T 

Do. 

*mot 

^facT^T 

See. 

*TW 

S*!T 

Die. 

*?TJPJT 

mfjifr^T 

Ask. 

sim 

5l*lT 

Go. 

^fJI^f 

^ffjTfT^T 

Tell. 

*3TUT 

*3T§nr 

Eat. 

?3T7TT7i 

4niT 

Dig. 

$VT 

^TT^fT 

Come. 

^w^i 

^*?T 

Tell. 

%TUT 

"ST^T 

Become. 

^"luf 

^^^T 

Slay. 

JTTVf 

*TT*J*IT 

Sing. 

fw 

<9T^T 

Drink. 

«JTUT 

WT^^T 

Meditate. 

faui 

«jT^r 

Fear, 

mm 

i?I^T^T 

Be  contained. 

rvst 

3JT^T 

Calve,  &c. 

'STUt 

W^T 

Put  on. 

m* 

W<3T 

Put  on. 

%uf 

SrT^T 

Take. 

tw 

fi^T  or  f\^T 

Give. 

*Tt*tft 

WTfl^T 

Put  on. 

*TTW 

*?Tf%<?IT 

See. 

^ 

^H3T 

Wash. 

Other  Irregularities. 
In  the  past  tense  of  KVft,  TTf%%T  is  preferable  to  XT^#f.     In  the 
future,  Tjpi  has  "*$&,  "S^T,  and  ^41W  ;  and  in  the  2nd  per.  pi.  imp.  'tpr. 
Also  "in^Pn  and  f  v\v\  and  ^f i\m  have  generally  ^T#«T,   *3in«r,   *t$N  in 
the  future. 

On  the  distinguishing  of  Transitive  from  Intransitive 

Verbs. 

When  a  verb  can  take  the  objective  case  after  it  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  preposition,  it  is  generally  to 
be  esteemed  transitive. 

To  this  rule  there  are  the  two  following  exceptions  :— 
1st.  Nouns  of  space  and  time  can  follow  an  intransitive  verb  without 
the  intervention  of  any  preposition,    as  *ft  ^S$  ^  farciJT,   I  have 
walked  up  and  down  the  whole  country  ;  m  ^TK  f^T^NI  ^TC  ^T^T, 
He  has  come  a  four  days'  journey. 

2nd.  Almost  any  intransitive  verb  may  have  any  noun  joined  to  it 
immediately,  which  expresses  merely  its  essence  or  a  particular  form  of  its 
agency,  as  HT  *n  rWW,  He  performed  austerities  ;  ?ft  TT^  TT^^t,  She 
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danced  a  dance.  If  any  one  insist  that  such  verbs  are  in  these  instances 
used  transitively,  all  that  we  at  present  say  is,  that  in  Muvathee  the 
construction  must  always  be  that  of  intransitive  verbs. 

There  are  some  verbs,  transitive  in  one  signification,  and  intransitive 
in  another,  which  preserve  the  construction  of  intransitive  verbs,  even 
when  used  transitively ;  and  there  are  also  some  verbs  which,  though 
in  signification  always  transitive,  have  either  always  or  generally  the 
intransitive  form  of  construction ;  that  is,  the  verb  agrees  with  the 
agent,  and  not  with  the  object,  as  for  example,  the  Mura^Aas  always 
say  ift  3iT^  TT37  ffc;^T,  I  learnt  my  lesson  yesterday,  and  never  rcjf 
3H^  ^r  fk^T.  Again  they  say  *?t  W$f  nf^K^jT,  in  preference  to  sqt 
^$f  MIQMJT,  I  put  on  my  clothes. 

A  list  of  such  of  these  verbs  as  have  been  noticed  is  here  subjoined. 

N.  B. — In  regard  to  those  of  the  following  verbs  which  have  several 
meanings  materially  differing  from  each  other,  the  above  rule  is  to  be 
applied  to  them  only  in  the  signification  here  specified : — 


OTT^TJT 

To  practise. 

^W 

To  lose. 

^T3^UT 

To  remember. 

^rW 

To  make  water. 

^T^nfi 

To  vomit. 

»^OTUT 

To  say,  repeat,  &c* 

^T^T 

To  bite. 

rT^ui 

To  pass  over. 

sNift 

To  dine. 

^n3TT7i 

To  affect. 

"ifRTJT 

To  seize  hold  of. 

^W 

To  put  on. 

*j35Tri 

To  spit. 

frtt  ^ 

To  bring  forth. 

S^m 

To  gird  on. 

f«r^uf 

To  rest. 

rrevi 

To  study. 

fsww 

To  forget. 

V1?TV\ 

To  clothe. 

fsr^rof 

To  learn. 

x?TW 

To  obtain. 

fSTeff^W 

To  sneeze. 

fqW 

To  drink. 

f^w 

To  touch. 

^T^t 

To  swim  across. 

^i?aT^f 

To  understand. 

TJWUT 

To  foal. 

^K^T 

To  remember. 

snrew 

To  bring  forth. 

^irw 

To  evacuate  one's  self. 

^Tr^T 

To  repeat,  tell,  &c. 

W*$f 

To  carry  away. 

*  But  this  verb  must  then  have  ^tTT^IT,  and  not  **?2T^IT,  which,  as  noticed  above, 
is  used  for  the  transitive  construction. 
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CQ 

o 

*> 

& 

CO 

a 

1 

To  be  pained. 

To  despatch  (a  business). 

To  wish. 

To  scold  lustily. 

Ditto. 
To  be  defiled. 

To  be  set  on  edge  (as  the  teeth). 
To  strip  naked. 
To  become  thin. 
To  strain. 
To  cut  down. 
To  make  cry. 
To  call. 
To  obstruct. 

#> 

> 

'  — 
a> 

Q 

«  ;&  »  £  »  £  ;g  .fr  ;&  te  /&  f  £ 

i&    W    &    l?    k?    Ifr    rar    &"  '^  'E  &  F    i-    ^ 

o 

> 
PS 

go 

S 

"1 

tr       h>  N>  w  k>                       .t_  ;£ 

w 
fi 

M 
US 

H 

fa 

O 

w 
n 

CO 

0 
.2 

Is 

c 

1 
u 

H 

By  adding  w  to  the  noun. 
By  adding  uf,  &  eliding  the  final  vowel. 
By  adding  v\,  and  changing  3JT  to  T\ 
By  adding  BTT^iJt. 
By  adding  ^ut. 
By  adding  w. 
By  adding  BTT^W. 

By  adding  uf,  &  eliding  the  final  vowel. 
By  adding  T£uf. 
By  goon. 

By  goon,  and  changing  "£  to  ^". 
By  adding  ?  or  fa  to  the  root. 
By  adding  3jre  to  the  root. 
Ditto                 ditto. 

V.                                        J      \                            J      L                                        J 

Nouns < 

Adjectives <( 

Other  Verbs. .  « 
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ADVERBS. 

Adverbs  are  a  kind  of  adjective,  used  to  express  the 
qualities  of  a  verbal  act.  Adverbs  are  also  used  to  qua- 
lify adjectives.  Many  adverbs  in  Mura^ee  do  not  at 
all  differ  from  adjectives,  and,  in  many  situations,  are 
declined  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

The  following  table  contains  several  useful  adverbs  of 
common  use  in  the  language* : — - 

TABLE    OF    ADVERBS. 


wsf 

Once. 

Whence. 

^r*Kf 

Twice. 

^•r 

Whenever. 

rflT^t 

Thrice. 

*OT 

Hence. 

T*f%^PT 

First. 

w^*r 

Thence. 

^s^tto 

Secondly. 

■g^^r 

From  above. 

frT^TT 

Thirdly. 

^r^r 

From  below. 

jfa^t 

Lastly. 

T^7* 

This  way. 

**t 

Here. 

f?nf^^ 

That  way. 

t^ 

There. 

^TTrTt  &  V^\ 

;  Now. 

5TO 

Wheresoever. 

^TT5T 

To-day. 

^f* 

Where. 

fff 

Before. 

^^pr 

Elsewhere. 

^ 

Lately. 

^T^rrt 

Anywhere. 

^>T^r 

Yesterday. 

^r^ffff 

Somewhere. 

WT^ 

Formerly. 

iffT3  ^TTTf 

Nowhere. 

^f 

To-morrow. 

^■*N 

Everywhere. 

W&t 

Two  days  hence. 

^TUf\^% 

Whither. 

***t 

Two  days  ago. 

foT^i 

Whithersoever. 

^T^S"  &  WT 

Hereafter. 

T^% 

Hither. 

sf^SCTST 

By-and-bye. 

fa^ri 

Thither. 

wwr 

Instantly. 

'gal^t^ 

To  the  right  hand. 

BT^^fTfT 

Suddenly. 

^TTt^fi 

To  the  left  hand. 

^STC 

Quickly. 

*  This  and  the  following  tables  of  indeclinables  are  intended  to  furnish  the  student 
with  a  few  useful  words,  and  not  to  exhaust  the  subject. 
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qrfNnff 

iNrt 


Slowly. 

Often". 

Sometimes. 

Daily. 

Always. 

When? 

When. 

Then. 

Ever. 

Never. 

Again. 

How  often  ? 

Daily  ;  when  the  act 
is  daily  increasing 
or  decreasing. 


^TfxrrT 


Perhaps. 

Truly. 

Yes. 

No. 

Wholly. 

In  no  wise. 

How. 

Why. 

More. 

Less. 

Very. 


SjfWfia^^ff  -x    Daily ;  when  the  act  is 

TT*H*TTT5T  >     r,ot  subJected  t0  in" 
^T=,r:T^,        i      crease  or  diminution. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Several  prepositions  have  already  been  given  in  the 
scheme  of  the  noun ;  these  we  need  not  repeat.  Prepo- 
sitions in  Mura^ee  are  placed  after  nouns,  and  therefore 
by  some  called  post-positions. 


^TXrlj  &  ^T^ 

\  On  account  of. 

3T*ff 

In. 

Bf TrT  &  *?$ 

Within. 

3i% 

Towards. 

■sn%*: 

Without. 

* 

Before ;  in  future. 

?c 

On,  above. 

*TJT 

Behind  ;  formerly. 

*§T*ff 

Under. 

^TT^faf% 

On  this  side. 

*T>^ 

Through. 

l^t^t 

On  that  side. 

SJTO  &  <TT^t 

Near. 

I** 

Instead  of. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions  present  few  difficulties.     The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  useful : — 

BTfiT  and  ?     And.  UK    Then ;  on  the  contrary. 

sit:  If.  tif     That. 
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«h*t 

When. 

B?*JTT  an 

id  feffaT 

Or. 

ir^rt 

Then. 

5T% 

As. 

^  t|T^cf  qff 

Since. 

W% 

So. 

*R«*T^I*r 

Wherefore 

?               5T<? 

Though. 

*?T^  ^ff 

Because. 

fit! 

Nevertheless 

INTERJECTIONS. 

^T^T^T^ 

Alas. 

^1T  and 

BT^T 

Ho,  soho. 

*H^ 

Alas. 

3f  :  and 

^ 

Away. 

fW: 

Pshaw. 

T*WT 

Behold. 

T% 

Foh. 

*N«T 

Hark. 

^T^T 

Heigh. 

^ 

Hush. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax  is  that  division  of  Grammar  which  teaches  the 
different  methods  of  uniting  words,  so  as  to  form  them 
into  sentences. 

It  is  not  our  intention  under  this  head  to  bring  forward 
all  the  rules  of  Mura^ee  Syntax.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  that  an  adjective  agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gen- 
der, number,  and  case,  and  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nomi- 
native in  gender,  number,  and  person,  as  general  rules, 
are  common  to  all  languages.  These,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  do  not  require  to  be  noticed  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  point  out  the  apparent  exceptions  to 
them  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  language.  There 
are  besides  many  idioms  peculiar  to  this  language,  which 
cannot  be  brought  under  any  definite  rule,  and  which 
must  be  learnt  by  practice.  For  the  use  of  beginners, 
however,  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  of  the  more  common 
and  useful  in  the  Appendix. 
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Rule  I. 

An  adjective  noun,  adjective  pronoun,  or  participle, 
when  there  is  only  one  substantive  to  which  it  is  related, 
agrees  with  that  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case  ; 
but  when  there  are  two  or  more  substantives,  the  follow- 
ing forms  of  construction  are  used: — 

1.  The  adjective,  &c.  may  agree  with  the  nearest  sub- 
stantive, as  ^t  ^far^T,  mh%  um^rs;,  This  frock,  turban, 
and  plaid.  B.  328,  10.  ^ft  *t*tt  f1f>r  \<m?%>  Their  lan- 
guage, customs,  &c.  K.  ^irreT.  Observe  here  ^f?r  is 
plural,  for  in  the  corresponding  clause  above,  we  find 
^r^T  <\?rt.  Again,  <*tuthj  ipi  ^t  ^t^I  3re<Tf,  On  any  one's 
getting  a  son  or  a  daughter.  K.  ^. 

This  form  of  construction  is  common  in  Sunslmt,  and  occasionally 
used  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  It  is  very  elegantly  used  in 
MuraMee  when  the  things  joined  together  are  much  of  the  same  kin<Iy 
or  when  the  adjective  precedes  the  substantives,  though  coupled  by  a 
copulative  conjunction. 

2.  When  substantives  of  the  same  gender  come  to- 
gether, united  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  expressed 
or  understood,  the  adjective  frequently  takes  the 
plural  of  the  common  gender,  as  •*£  *ft  T^m  3?™^ 
^t^utt^,  You  and  I  are  constant  tenants  of  the  forest. 
S.  14,  2.  ■qf^fur?ft  ^rfifrrsft  f^rVrsft  h^^ttI  t*jt1\  ^t  wft 
^r*ft  ^t^t  c9T  im^ti  ^reuft  *^^t  ^t^w.  The  chief  secre- 
taryship, treasurership,  deputy-secretaryship,  office  of 
auditor,  and  other  offices  connected  with  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  are  called,  each  individually,  the  office 
of  a  cabinet  minister.    R.  3renft. 

This  rule,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  under  the  former  head, 
ought  to  be  observed  by  the  student. 
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3.  When  substantives  joined  by  copulatives  are  of 
different  genders,  then  the  adjective  is  usually  put  in 
the  neuter  plural,  as  *n^  ^rfar^r,  mh%  *rrffc  ^*tt^,  ^^t 
■^rV^rY,  He  ordered  a  frock,  turban,  and  plaid  to  be  given 
me.  B.  328,  18. 

This  is  a  very  common  mode  of  construction  in  Mura^Aee,  especially 
when  the  adjective  follows  the  substantives ;  but  ^  or  ^r^f  must  be 
introduced  before  the  adjective. 

Rule  II. 

In  a  sentence  the  relative  pronoun  should  be  of  the 
same  gender  and  number  as  its  correlative  and  the 
noun  to  which  they  refer. 

1.  It  often  happens,  however,  when  the  relative  re- 
fers to  several  nouns  of  different  genders,  that  it  agrees 
simply  with  the  noun  nearest  it,  as  ^utotujtt^  ^Tsnir  it  *ro, 
^TJi^q%  ^ff,  *^K  TanrX  t?^t^  wr  iToJT,  That  which  is  useful  in 
imparting  knowledge,  as  for  example  the  Scriptures,  a 
letter,  a  messenger,  a  guide,  &c,  is  called  an  eye.  K.  %t«tt. 

2.  The  relative  may  agree  with  the  last  word  in  the 
sentence,  particularly  if  it  be  the  principal  one,  neglect- 
ing the  word  nearest  it,  as  mi^n^r  sN^rel  *W  t*mfi^w* 
m^?r^q*m?,  A  guglet,  cup,  or  other  small  drinking  vessel, 
is  called  an  Oopupatru.  K.  ^q^T^r. 

The  former  of  these  kinds  of  construction  seems  the  more  natural 
and  common,  the  latter  the  more  philosophical. 

In  these  examples  the  student  is  only  to  look  at  the  relative  ^T,  sft, 
5?,  &c.  In  the  Mura^Aee  Kosh  the  correlative  is  not  given,  but  it  is 
always  to  be  supplied  according  to  the  rules  given  for  adjectives. 

Rule  III. 

In  Mumthee,  as  in  English,  the  adjective  should  pre- 
cede its  substantive ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
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adjective  of  the  predicate  (fVtro)  comes  immediately  after 
the  noun  of  the  subject  (sjf*s)»  so  as  to  occasion  an 
apparent  breach  of  this  rule;  thus  mifr*7  ^Uw  ^ni  is 
translated  in  English  by  That  is  a  good  horse.  The 
English  and  MuratfAee  sentences  are  both  elliptical,  but 
the  ellipsis  takes  place  in  different  members  of  the 
sentence.  The  subject  is  §j  $ttt,  that  (horse),  and  the 
predicate  is  ^f  jt^t  (sm)  a  good  horse.  Thus  the  sentence 
becomes  wt  ^t^t  w<3T  ($t^t)  ^ni,  That  (horse)  is  a  good 
horse. 

In  the  subject  the  English  is  elliptical,  and  in  the 
predicate  the  Mura^Aee,  so  that  there  is  here  no  real 
breach  of  the  rule.  The  student,  however,  is  to  observe 
that  the  Mura^Aee  sentence  given  above  is  the  only  cor- 
rect arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  sense  attributed 
to  them,  wr  ^jj\w  ^t^t  ^tt^  in  Mura^Aee  strictly  means 
That  good  horse  exists. 

The  adjective  ^fa^T  in  the  first  sentence  is  called  by  the  Native 
fgfVf^iiW,  and  is  said  to  come  after  the  substantive  ;  and  the  com- 
mon adjective  is  called  aTurf^W,  and  is  said  to  come  before  it ;  but 
the  explanation  we  have  given,  it  is  hoped,  will  unfold  to  the  student 
the  true  theory  of  this  distinction. 

Rule  IV. 

A  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative  in  gender,  number, 
and  person. 

1.  When  two  nouns  or  pronouns,  one  of  which  is  of 
the  1st  person,  come  together,  the  verb  requires  the  1st 
person  plural,  as  imtfl  ^ur  ^ufw  *ft  fart  ^=n  »tt^t,  How 
happy  are  my  sister  and  I.    B.  103,  1. 

When  the  second  and  third  persons  are  joined  together,  analogy 
requires  that  the  verb  be  in  the  2nd  person  plural,  though  I  have  not 
seen  any  examples  of  that  construction  in  Mura^ee. 
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2.  When  two  singular  nouns  of  the  third  person 
come  together,  the  rules  for  their  construction  are  ex- 
actly analogous  to  those  for  the  construction  of  adjec- 
tives. 

1st.  The  verb  may  agree  with  the  noun  nearest  it,  especially  when 
the  nouns  are  closely  connected,  as  i^iT  tjt3TT^  fV^^"  T^^^T,  Most 
probably  you  have  not  sold  your  robe  and  turban.  B.  314,  9.  Here 
too  «T^f^t^[  should  have  been  *r^^f. 

2nd.  Generally  the  nouns  are  collected  into  one  head,  as  it  were,  by 
some  such  words  as  %T«ft,  ;i,  Tf,  ^T^f,  &c.  (according  as  is  required  by 
the  rules  given  for  the  construction  of  adjectives,)  T^Tf^,  &c,  and  then 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  plural  adjective,  as  JT^T^,  ^TJTCT,  "^,  Sfacft, 
^faT,  3T¥ff  ^  ^TT^fN  BTTtff^  £f%^f  ^T?ff,  European  roses,  two  kinds 
of  jasmine,  China  roses,  champaca,  and  such  like  flowers,  were  brought, 
and  placed  before  them. 

3.  Nouns  of  dignity,  as  xrz,  *Ti*,  &c.  though  used 
of  one  person,  require  the  plural  number,  as  irnn^TT^r 
^*r  *§T<sff  btt^,  Gopal  Row  came  down  stairs.  B.  349,  13. 

4.  ^TTwniay  take  almost  all  of  the  persons,  as  T^sriqur 
w  wt^jt*  to^jto,  You  have  seated  yourself  here  to  play. 
B.  26,  16.  (This,  however,  is  not  common  ;  in  general 
in  such  a  case  ^t^tt  would  be  used.)  ^trur  wnqjj  *jt^,  Let 
us  go  a  hunting.  E.  252.  ^rqw  w^rc  S^r  sttjtc  ^<st, 
He  himself  taking  a  sword,  sat  watching.  S.  6,  1.  ^tw 
WT^f%  f^rr  3>ft?r  ^^j%  Do  you  employ  yourself  in  benefit- 
ing others.  E.  53.  ^tttot  ^tw  b^  ^crf,  My  lord;  do 
you  say  so?  B.  331,  4.  I  have  heard  also  such  expres- 
sions, in  an  address,  as  btt<w  xim  bu^ct,  Your  majesty 
is  possessed  of  sovereign  power.  In  the  first  person 
plural  btt^I  supposes  two  parties,  one  of  which  only 
is  included,  as  ^pCtf%  3\f^Nr  ^t,  We  too  are  nothing. 
B.  28,  10.  But  3fnpJT  includes  all  present,  as  bhw  wnft 
vt\  w",  Let  us  all  unite  in  making  a  collection  for  him. 
B.  34,  18. 
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3TTW^  is  not  a  term  of  dignity,  but  is  used  where  we  in  English  say 
myself,  thyself,  himself,  &c.  3TTR^IT-^rV%,  &c.  means  own,  and  refers  to 
the  own  of  the  nominative  or  agent  of  the  verb,  as  BTT^ir  ^  ?^T«Pl  «T^, 
K.  BTHJ^jT  ;  but  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  honorific  adjective  for  ?p?^T 
in  a  similar  manner,  as  3fRUT  for  rj^t. 

Rule  V. 

Regarding  the  case  of  the  agent  of  a  verb,  the  follow- 
ing laws  are  to  be  observed  : — 

1.  The  inverse  methods  of  construction,  in  which 
the  agent  requires  to  be  put  into  the  instrumental  or  third 
case,  called  the  Kurmunee  and  Bhavee  Pruyogs,  are 
requisite  in  the  past  tenses  of  transitive  verbs,  made 
up  by  the  aid  of  the  participle  in  ^t,  also  in  their 
subjunctive  mood  ending  in  ^t,  and  also  in  their  negative 
subjunctive  in  «rij. 

2.  They  are  optionally  used  in  the  subjunctive  of  in- 
transitive verbs  which  either  take  this  form,  or  the  direct 
form  where  the  agent  agrees  with  the  verb  ;  and  also 
with  xnf%5T,  which  takes  the  instrumental  case  or  the 
dative  in  ^. 

3.  The  agent  in  the  potential  mood  (made  up  by  in- 
serting ?  before  the  root)  requires  the  same  dative  in  ^r, 
or  a  new  instrumental  in  ^jH,  formed  from  the  genitive. 

4.  All  other  parts  of  the  verb  have  the  agent  in  the 
nominative,  except  substantive  verbs,  when  they  mean 
to  have,  which  then  take  the  dative  in  ^t,  or  put  m^rss 
after  the  genitive  of  the  agent. 

Examples  of  all  these  rules  regarding  the  agent  are  to  be  found  where 
the  tenses  of  verbs  are  treated  of.  But  these  remarks  are  here  made 
in  order  that  the  learner  may  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject. 
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Rule  VI. 

Verbs  of  giving,  receiving,  making  to  do,  command- 
ing, showing,  teaching,  &c.  may  have  two  objects,  the 
one  of  a  person,  and  the  other  of  a  thing ;  the  former  is 
put  in  the  dative,  and  the  latter,  if  a  gerund  or  supine, 
also  requires  the  dative,  but  if  a  noun,  the  objective  or 
nominative  case,  as  *<$i  ^t^t^ts  ?p€1  fwfVir  ^fi^r,  You  also 
must  have  taught  me  to  speak.  B.  7,  18.  <*it*u  iNst  ^ttjt  %fo? 
Who  will  give  him  money  ?  B.  34,  12.  The  same 
form  of  construction  is  used  in  reference  to  concrete 
nouns,  as  ^nrr*"  tm^i  ^k^jx  €%,  The  Government  has 
made  him  a  nobleman. 

Rule  VII. 
Many  of  the  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  other  verbs,  if 
compounded  of  a  noun  and  verb,  take  the  genitive  of  the 
person  instead  of  the  dative,  as  331  rj*?^T  ^rk  #^t  ^tt^,  I 
did  not  pay  you  due  respect.  B.  27,  3. 

It  is  to  remarked,  however,  that  this  form  of  construction  depends 
rather  on  the  noun  than  on  the  verb.  Most  nouns  significant  of  res- 
pect or  disrespect,  benefitting  or  hurting  (except  ^q^^",  which  keeps  the 
dative),  fall  into  this  mode  of  construction. 

Rule  VIII. 

Transitive  verbs,  having  only  one  object,  in  general 
require  it  to  be  in  the  dative  when  it  is  a  person,  and 
the  nominative  or  objective  when  an  animal  or  a  thing, 
as  csit^t  xrre«r,  Observing  him.  ^rxrre^r,  Observing  that,  ajrel 
^  p  -qUx  ^ttV^t,  They  killed  a  fat  buck.  E.  163. 

1st.  To  this  rule  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  as  jsjt  q£  ^Tf% W^t 
I  saw  thee,  which  phrase  has  been  heard.  On  the  other  hand  such 
phrases  as  3JT  fV^TW  «R^  ^T^Tff^T  have  been  used,  instead  of  %  fV^, 
&c,  but  such  forms  of  expression  are  not  to  be  imitated,  except  when 
some  peculiar  emphasis  is  required.  B.  12,  13. 

2nd.     It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  two  persons  form  the 
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object  of  the  verb,  then  they  are  joined  by  *lfa,  &c.,  thus  ^T^T^T 
*ITO*:t*T  ^TTf&T  WedtI  ^f ^  fp  W  W%  Their  father  had  promised  to 
Purushooram  and  Kmhnee.   B.  349,  2. 

Rule  IX. 

When  one  verb  restricts  the  extent  of  the  application 
of  another,  the  restricting  verb  is  either  put  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood  with  *?ur«r,  &c,  or  it  is  put  in  the  infini- 
tive, or  in  the  dative  supine,  or  less  frequently  the 
dative  gerund. 

1.  The  subjunctive  mood  is  to  be  preferred  when 
the  restricting  power  is  considerable, — when  the  meaning 
in  English  is  that  the  one  thing  was  done  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  accomplishment  of  the  other, 
as  igsij  ^ra*1  *5ww  ii  wot  3TT#if\^NT  xifn  ^fifwrT  *ft  ^rat  The 
heap  of  grass,  wood,  &c.  which  they  make  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worshipping,  is  called  holee.  K.  ^rsft. 

2.  The  infinitive  is  used  generally  with  the  following 
verbs :  $y\  to  give,  tit^ w  to  see,  snw  to  go,  $vf  to  come, 
^iTJrut  to  affect,  fWof  to  learn,  ^uf  to  be  able,  xf^vi  to  wish; 
thus  the  Mura^Aas  say  -ij^  ^,  let  him  come ;  g^*  tt"^t, 
he  desires  to  do;  and  occasionally  with  some  other,  such 
as  tn^uf,  TtfT-snTT,  g^w,  wpnjf,  tV^tjt,  wwn,  ^tto  ^freuf,  *?i^r> 
&c,  as^nwwr,  bid  bring.  B.  27,  16. 

3.  In  all  other  cases  the  supine  or  gerund  should  be 
used,  as  ift  hit  ^crf?T  ^m  fe^T*n^  ir^i  ^t?j,  I  (fern.)  went  to 
glean  ears  of  grain  in  that  field.  B.  78,  11. 

Rule  X. 

The  doubling  of  a  verb  simply,  or  with  en;  interposed, 
expresses  indifference,  or  doubt,  or  both ;  and  with  ^urir, 
^t,  rft,  &c,  and  sometimes  also  with  ?p:,  it  denotes  the 
stabilitv  of  the  act. 
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1.  Indifference. — The  three  principal  tenses  of  the 
verb  are  all  used  in  this  way,  as  ^  ?qT^T  ^tct^t  f^ii  *rr?fa, 
^wnff  tix  *n^f ;  WJT  ^r^i^T  cETT^T  w^to,  You  gave  him  no- 
thing to  eat  (I  pass  over  that  however),  but  on  the 
contrary  you  made  sport  of  him.  B.  223,  5.  And  the 
following  modes  of  expression  also  are  used :  ^fVm  «n:  ^fr^T, 
If  he  is  doing  it,  never  mind  ;  let  him  alone.  <£^t  rnc  #v 
has  two  meanings:  (1)  If  he  have  done  it,  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  let  it  alone  ;  (2)  He  either  may  or  may  not 
do  it,  for  anything  I  know  or  care.  In  this  last  sense  also 
#^t  ?n:  ^*j  is  used,  and  sometimes  <-Gf^  ?n;  ^^.  Again, 
**u  ir^fT,  w£i  m*f,  If  he  go,  good  and  well,  and  if  he 
don't  go,  good  and  well. 

2.  Certainty. — This  too  may  be  used  in  the  three 
principal  tenses  as  the  last,  as  *nwwr  ^fo^t  frj<n  *tt$  <ft 
^tt%^,  The  burden  of  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  debt  is  not 
a  whit  lessened  for  all  that.  B.  165,9.  ^t^  ^w^  vt%,  If 
it  has  happened,  it  cannot  be  altered.  ^r^t  *rc  %r^r,  It 
may  happen  :    there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  thing.  K. 

The  student  must  observe,  that  the  distinction  between  this  and  the 
preceding  class  of  examples  often  depends  more  on  the  tone  of  the  voice 
than  on  the  words. 

Rule  XI. 

Conditionality  is  expressed  in  Mura^Aee  by  prefixing 
<ix,  rixt,  or  ^ut^  to  the  second  clause  of  a  sentence,  or  add- 
ing the  termination  <sn^  to  the  root,  or  by  adding  ^?rf 
to  the  past  tenses  of  the  conditional  mood. 

1.  When  the  supposition  has  regard  to  things  very 
shortly  to  happen,  it  is  made  by  the  present  tense, 
as  mx  *n  onm  <ix  *ftf%  otrtt,  If  he  be  going,  then  I  will 
go  also. 
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2.  When  ?n:  is  prefixed  to  the  second  clause  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence  referring  to  future  time,  sk  is  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood  in  the  first,  and  implies  that  the 
speaker  thinks  the  thing  supposed  in  the  first  clause  more 
or  less  likely  to  happen,  but  does  not  feel  certain  that  it 
will  really  take  place.  The  same  is  the  case  with  s^wf  and 
the  termination  $?re,  as  ^  *?t?h^  m^  wt  wq  ^ut^r,  Should 
my  (maternal)  uncle  learn  this,  what  would  he  say?  329, 4. 
*?t  ajf^irwT  ^T**Tf  w  t^t  <pn  ^rafte  "^raW,  Should  I  go  to  him, 
he  (Mur.  they,  viz.  the  great  man)  will  restore  me  to  my 
place  in  his  service.  B.  329,  10.  Here  observe  that  in 
the  former  sentence  the  speaker  wants  to  impress  what  is 
expressed  in  the  suppositive  part  of  the  sentence  on  the 
hearer's  mind,  and  therefore  he  says  e&o3%rn:;  in  the 
latter  instance  his  mind  is  more  intent  on  the  conse- 
quence, and  therefore  he  says  ij%T  aj^rf ;  if  he  had  been 
quite  indifferent  whether  he  went  or  not,  he  would 
have  said  ii^jre  ^  *t^t,  &c.  When  great  respect  is  in- 
tended to  be  shown,  the  future  tense  is  used  instead  of 
the  past,  as  vw^j  ^jt^i  cr:  *ft  ^vtvt.  stt^t  *mr,  If  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  give  me  leave,  I  will  go  and  return 
in  a  moment.  B.  27,  13. 

3.  In  a  conditional  sentence  ^tjt^  is  used  when  the  act 
has  already  several  times  taken  place,  or  where  there  is 
little  doubt  in  the  speaker's  mind  but  that  it  will  take 
place,  as  ^t  ^^jtt  ^H  wsoffci  *^t  ^*nrw  rfif  *tpj  ^faf^r  %mfi 
anfar  fa^^r  vuwQ  «rc  5RFT'  w%*  ^^TffTrTj  Whenever  this  boy 
goes  into  the  company  of  other  boys,  they  drive  him 
away,  and  say  We  will  beat  you  if  you  come  back  again. 
B.  159,9.  i?i«T  *w  ivi  w§r  tfl  g*ir  $zjq,  When  uncle 
goes  out,  I  will  meet  you.  B.  305,  6. 

4.  In  conditional  sentences  ^t^t  is  used  where  the 
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supposition  is  that  the  act  has  already  taken  place,  but 
whether  it  has  really  happened  or  not  is  unknown  to  the 
speaker,  as  $1  ^f^rcf  it^i  *twt  n€l  t^r  ^anuptsr,  Though 
he  should  have  gone  to  another  continent,  I  will  fetch 
him  thence.  B.  332,  1.  cm*rT  jj^  stt^ihj  xmi  f^^l  3?^^ft 
nx  ?  Should  the  teacher  have  given  them  leave,  what 
then?  B.  324,4. 

5.  When  the  supposition  is  in  regard  to  things  past, 
i.  e.  supposing  things  to  have  happened  differently  from 
what  they  are  known  to  have  done,  the  supposition  is 
made  by  the  present  or  imperfect  conditional.  Examples 
of  this  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  first  vtq%\  is  sometimes  omitted,  as 
^v\^\  T^Hft  nxm  ^TJTift  rrc  tft  *J*ra  fM^  ^r^w,  Had  I  needed 
more  money,  I  would  have  sold  the  whole.  B.  314,  12. 
Here  ^TJTcft  is  used  for  ^tjt^I  3re<ft  Again,  in  the  last  clause, 
we  sometimes  have  ^t?t't  for  arewT,  as  ^t^it  ^«t  #^1  ^re?ft 
?n:  ^t*t^t  t^t  ^?e  ^Tm*n,  If  you  had  pardoned  him,  then 
Ram  would  not  have  been  so  grieved.  B.  319,  5. 

Rule  XII. 

Substantives  and  adjectives  are  often  elegantly  used 
in  Mura^Aee  in  the  place  of  adverbs. 

1.  Generally,  when  adjectives  are  used  for  adverbs, 
they  are  put  in  the  neuter  singular,  as  3*%  <$%  ^if  ^  ? 
How  can  that  be?  B.  17,  7. 

2.  When  the  agent  is  of  the  third  person,  and  is 
expressed  in  the  sentence,  the  adverb  frequently  agrees 
with  the  agent,  as  ^^t  m  to*t£^t  ^ft  *re^T,  Thus  he 
fell  into  very  great  distress.  B.  13,  13. 

3.  When  the  object  of  the  verb  is  in  the  nomina- 
tive or  objective  case,   then  also  the  adverb   should  be 
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inflected  exactly  as  an  adjective,  or  in  other  words, 
the  adjective  is  used  for  the  adverb,  as  %*i*r  ^  *ns  ^^t 
^frit  €€t  ^TT^i  tjt^t  ^,  See  how  well  God  has  ordered 
what  relates  to  this  subject.  Here  ^U^\  qualifies  ^^,  and 
thence  must  be  an  adverb;  and  ^-€\  qualifies  ^fji^t,  and 
must  be  an  adverb  also. 

4.  Substantives,  when  substituted  for  adverbs,  are 
generally  put  in  the  third  or  instrumental  case,  as  w  *\ 
*m*rre  *rewrc,  But  I  shall  cheerfully  die.  B.  17,  10. 


PROSODY. 


The  literature  of  the  Mura^Aas  is  not  extensive,  yet 
they  possess  a  few  written  works.  These  consist  of  two 
classes,  those  written  in  the  Prakrit  or  ancient  style, 
and  those  written  in  the  modern  MuraifAee. 

The  Prakrit  books  are,  first,  translations  from  the 
Sanskrit,  containing  the  legendary  history  of  the  Hindoo 
gods  and  heroes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Panduwu 
Prutap,  the  Ram  Vijuyu,  and  the  Huri  Vijuyu;  and  se- 
condly, original  compositions,  containing  both  the  history 
of  modern  Sadhoos,  and  their  moral  compositions  called 
Abhungs. 

The  Mura^ee  works  are,  first,  a  few  Bukhurs  or  Chro- 
nicles of  the  transactions  of  the  Mura^ee  kings  and  go- 
vernors ;  and,  secondly,  translations  from  the  English, 
&c.  lately  published  at  Bombay;  of  these  none  comes 
nearer  the  spoken  dialect,  and  is  more  idiomatical,  than  the 
translation  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Children's  Friend, 
only  that  it  abounds  witli  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Kokunee  dialect. 
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A  few  of  the  chief  points  of  Praknt  Grammar,  where  it 
differs  from  the  Mura^Aee,  are  subjoined. 

DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 

V?re,  God. 

«?     fwfr-^nr  *  <  i^^fa  -  ^r*ref 

5  ir^xr  <     vstct^t,  &c.  -  ^fa  &  fw 

OBLIQUE  CASE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

PRONOUNS. 
In  Prakrit  %,  w,  m  are  used  for  *€t,  eft,  «?1 ;  and  «T^fT  and  cT*?T  for 
<3JT  and  c^IT. 

i?frT  is  the  2nd  case  of  *ft  ;  and  rT?r  of  ef. 

VERBS. 

The  following  form  serves  for  the  present    and  past, 
and  sometimes  for  the  future  indicative. 

INTRANSITIVE  VERB.  ^^V],  To  rise.        TRANSITIVE  VERB.  ^TW,  To  do. 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing.  Plur. 

1  *\  T&s         ^TT^t       ^', 

2  r{  ^~3^s      |pit         ^ST, 


3  flT,«ft,«f,^.         ^,f^T,rflT,  ^*rft 


<T  *st[^         g^ff         g^T, 


Imperative  Mood. 

Pluperfect  Participle. 

The  following  tenses,  with  £r  inserted  after  the  root, 
are  used  both  actively  and  passively,  but  properly  in  the 
latter  mode,  thus  q\  mfvm^,  I  am  struck. 

Singular  m.  f.         n.  Plural. 

Present    (^  *fTO?fr    -?fr      -Wl  9fl*€t         ^fkmlft, 

Kurturee  <  ft  3»f>C^TO  -  rfte  -  ?fa  rj*st  3\ft;iffif, 

Pruyog.   (^T,  ^%  <fiftwT     -  <ft    -  W  %  W,  iffc  3>ftr£mT<T. 
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Sing.  Flur. 

Present  Bhavee  \     .  _^  -v    /    c  ,=£* 

Pruyog.       )**  .  f«    }*Mft 

Past  KurmuneeC^t  STT'tjIS 

Pruyog  and    J  «*f  gift    (*f^T-«V*- 

Bhavee  Pruyog.  (  w$t  fa^  ^Tsf|  j     W-  ^T-^t. 

Future  Bhavee  j     •  at    C—e_a 

Pruyog.       )**  „  3*    K^' 

Imperative.  ^t  sfifcer  ?r»^t  ^sf^^f. 

Past  Participle.    3»f\^^jT  -  ^  -  if,  &c. 


POETRY. 

There  are  three  grand  classes  of  verse  used  in  Mura- 
thee  poetical  compositions.  The  first  class  consists  of 
verses  which  have  regular  feet,  and  a  regular  number  of 
syllables,  but  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  whole  verse  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  corresponding  verse.  And 
the  third  consists  of  verses  of  nearly  the  same  number  of 
syllables,  and  which  ryhme,  but  have  no  regular  quantity. 

The  two  former  of  these  classes  of  verse  are  common 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  only  that  the  Prakrit  verses 
rhyme,  which  the  Sanskrit  do  not.  The  latter  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Prakrit.  Of  the  two  first,  one  specimen  of 
each  will  be  given,  and,  for  further  information  relative 
to  them,  Yates'  Sanskrit  Grammar  can  be  consulted. 
Of  the  third  more  examples  will  be  required. 

Class  I,  Order  I,  Genus XI,  SpeciesS,  named Ruthoddhula. 
xn^fV  3T«r*n  *r«T  JT<ft  ii    *nfWt  f^q^r^  i?nr?fi  « 

"  Goutumu,  in  a  great  passion,  cursed  his  own  faithful  virtuous  wife, 
sending  her  to  the  lowest  hell;  hut  afterwards  he  was  convinced  she 
was  innocent." 
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Class  2. — An  Arya,  having  12  Matras  for  the  first 
half  line,  and  18  for  the  second.  Thus  the  first  half  line 
has  6  short  syllables,  each  counting  1,  and  3  long, 
each  counting  2,  in  all  12. 

JT^ffTW  BT^<TK  II     f^frRt  ^T&m:  *HJ  WKT3T  II 
*m*JT  ^Sf?f         II      ^fa^T  *■§  VTK  ^TTT^TT  II 

"  (Vishnoo),  who  sits  on  the  eagle,  is  about  to  become  incarnate  on 
earth,  to  save  the  saints,  and  destroy  the  wicked,  and  remove  the  load 
wherewith  the  earth  is  burdened." 

Class  3. — The  following  kinds  of  verse  are  those  which 
are  most  frequently  used  in  Prakrit  poetry.  They  are 
chiefly  of  the  Trochaic  kind,  and  are  regulated  by  the 
accent,  as  English  verse  is,  and  not  by  the  quantity : — 

1.  The  following  is  a  loose  Trochaic  of  8  feet,  each  half  line 
rhyming  with  its  corresponding  half  line.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the 
Abhungs : — 

3*sr  *ifgfV  ?feT  *?t*:t  ii         ^wfrf  Si*  *U7r  swu  \\\\\ 

^TW  SI  TOT  *!K  W2T  ||  WSj-T  ^T^  <3^T^  ||^|| 

f  snft  ^Sffa  rf^ft  WT^T  II  ^STT  f^Tsff^  <^T^T  11^  || 
Sfrftrft  W  tT^THT^I  II  f^TT  <3T#T<#t  ^T^^t  ||«|| 

^KTurf^  snfrr  ^hi  cqf^f  tu^Kt  Wfs  iiiii 

*TT3T  ^STTOT^T  STTfft  II  1T3T  ^f>T  ^fjIT  ^rft  ll{  II 

^^fT  STcTT^'T  %TT  II  ^  *R^T  qf^'^  11*11 

g^T  ^UT  tf%  HT^  II  m^  t^NTff  ^T  ifii 

"  They  tell  you  to  bind  the  mouth  of  a  ram,  and  kill  him,  and  to 
perform  the  moon-plant  sacrifice.  Who  can  tell  whether  that  worship  be 
true  or  false?  Can  worship  proceed  by  contraries?  They  tell  you  to 
cut  down  a  living  Toolshee,  and  dress  with  it  a  lifeless  stone.  They  cut 
and  hack  at  the  Bel  tree,  to  present  a  hundred  thousand  of  its  leaves  to 
Shiva.  Their  numskulls  go  the  way  of  Benares,  but  they  leave  their 
hearts  behind.  They  worship  the  cobra  capella ;  and  if  they  see  a 
cobra,  they  lift  up  a  stick  to  beat  him.  Ekanath,  Junardun's  disciple, 
said  it  was  all  a  form.  How  could  God  be  present  amid  such  worship  ? 
Tooka  said,  Piety  and  faith  are  the  God  of  gods." 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  the  same  kind  of  verse,  only  that 
several  half  lines  seem  to  rhyme  with  one  another ;  but  this  probably 
happens  only  accidentally  : — 

w  frrfti  *nift  ^Tun  II     *CT^  ^T^  TT^TT  mil 

^<1  ^TTTf  %  WT^^TM  ^JT^  ^ftfrT  ^TT^^T  ll^ll 

^TT^T  WI  3TT*%  ?TT  ||         ^JSf  W  f%  TC^TT  11^  II 
^UTO^^TII  ^f^T  ^^Tft^TT  ^T^T  II8II 

^^  ^Fuft  fq?  ^Fn^  ii        ^  «wnft  *ffWt  litlj 

i?»nq  =^uft  ^  ^"uft  II        ^c?J  %€^T  ^*ff  IK  II 
T^%T^f  <TC$TqfT  II  f*JT*  *I>N1N  ^T^l  ^ff  1 1^1 1 

^fiT^T^TW  f%  ^TT^T  ||  ^§  W*  f%  «TT^f  IFII 

"  *Know  that  he  is  the  chief  of  sinners  who  does  not  respect  the 
gods,  for  this  is  no  good  disposition ;  and  he  also  who  does  not  love 
justice  and  morality,  who  does  not  love  religious  bathing  and  repetition 
of  the  sacred  verses,  who  does  not  perform  acts  of  charity,  whose  mouth 
never  utters  any  of  the  Ved  or  other  religious  discourse,  whose  conduct 
is  such  that  he  is  debtor  to  the  gods,  and  debtor  to  the  manes  of  his 
ancestors,  is  debtor  to  men  and  debtor  to  all,  and  won't  utter  truth  with 
his  mouth.  That  man  can  expect  no  good,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come.  Ramdas  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  practices, 
nor  look  for  any  happiness  which  flows  from  a  worldly  source." 

2.  The  following  verse  has  6  feet,  and  every  two  lines  rhyme  with 
one  another : — 

WTT^  Tg-zvz  ll        qtfrft  WKT  ^\SS  II 
tt«  tt*t  ^uTfrf  ii       gift  *l%  ^m  ?TW  II 

TpffT  *?DT  W  THH  ||    fcfffft  f?S<*^  STTcTf  || 
KW  XW  T  ^W  ||  cSJT^T  ^  iUrTT  fqrTT  II 

"You  will  occupy  your  whole  time  in  the  turmoil  of  your  worldly 
business,  and  when  you  begin  to  say  Ram  Ram,  your  teeth  keep  fast 
together,  as  if  you  were  lock-jawed.  Tooka  said  What  instruction  now 
will  suffice  for  such  a  man  ?  He  who  won't  say  Ram  Ram,  has  an  ass 
both  for  his  father  and  mother." 

*  The  intelligent  student,  in  comparing  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  this  extract 
with  those  contained  in  the  last,  must  he  forcibly  reminded  of  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  where  he  says  "  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  to  the  battle?" 
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3.  This  verse  consists  'of  three  parts  ;  the  first  has  6  feet,  the 
second  3,  the  last  2,  and  the  two  first  rhyming  with  each  other. 

«PT  "Sf^t  eTft  fTTtt^  WTW  ||         ^*TT  ^*5PT  ||  3JT3J  3»ft  II 
3U*J  ^x^Ct  fif^T  <jr^^f  3*TOII        ^l5T  §€f  TO  II  ^fff  cT^T  || 
"  Only  exercise  faith,  then  a  stone  will  save  ;  otherwise  what  can  a 
good  man  do  to  a  bad  man  ?  what  can  a  trench  filled  with  sugar  do  to  a 
lime  tree  ?  As  the  seed  is,  so  is  the  fruit  which  it  produces." 

4.  The  following  verse  has  four  parts,  each  of  4  feet  ;  the  three 
first  rhyme  with  each  other.  In  such  Wovya  the  most  of  the  Prakn't 
heroic  poems  are  composed  : — 

£f%  *?5T  *  ^TSJWt  II  TT^TT  BTT^TT  3\f>  eft  II 

ctt-tt  ^rf?r*wft  ii  ^unft  ^t^^ttt  n 

srrsftr  ^fxj^^T  3tt^t^  ii  33  ^f^c«ft  ^r^T^ri^  n 

fTH-fft  ^Tf^  BW^C  ||  ^Tf  *€f  3TJI^T  II 

M  Where  men  are  unacquainted  with  me,  and  perform  various  reli- 
gious rites,  and  worship  various  gods,  and  have  not  the  true  know- 
ledge of  me,  there  having  made  an  earthen  image,  they  perform  works 
contrary  to  religion  and  piety,  and  say  that  this  we  have  made  is  the 
great  God  who  is  manifested  in  every  creature." 

5.  The  following  verse  has  also  four  parts,  each  of  the  three  first 
having  3  feet,  and  rhyming  with  each  other,  while  the  last  has  only 
2  feet  :— 

3TT^t  ^ToT^T^tll  areWwm^ft  II 

mft^Wft  II  rar>ft  || 
"  Make  music  with  the  cymbal ;  erect  the  religious  flag  ;  set  out  on 
the  way  to  Pundhurpoor." 

Let  these  specimens  suffice  to  give  the  learner  some 
idea  of  Prakrit  verse.  As  a  further  exercise  in  Prakrit, 
and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  grammatical  studies,  we 
shall  present  him  with  one  of  the  feats  of  Krishnu,  from 
the  Hurivijuyu,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  Gunesh  Chutoorthi. 

ifgr^T  «rg^T  <3^n  ^r*j        ?frref5c  w^t  ^r^T^l  ^ 
piT  ^T^Rfq-  <*rw^  3\ft  *n*»T  fin  3^7 
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consider  the  subject  deliberately,  and  then  chastise  me :  Gunputi  took 
away  the  sweet  cakes,  and  the  blame  of  his  theft  is  cast  on  me.  His 
mother  said,  Krishnu !  open  thy  mouth,  and  show  it  me.  Huri  said, 
Don't  beat  me,  mother,  and  I  will  open  my  mouth  and  show  it  you. 
Then  the  lord  of  WuikoonM  opened  his  mouth  before  his  mother,  and 
showed  it  her.  Now  the  whole  universe,  WuikoonM,  Kuilas,  and  the 
rest,  all  appear  before  her,  and  at  the  same  time  innumerable  Gunputis. 
While  the  mother  was  steadfastly  looking  in,  Gunputi  said  to  her  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Krishnu,  Hear  my  words  :  this  is  the  God  of  gods,  who 
has  become  incarnate  in  thy  womb.  All  we  gods  are  the  members  of 
that  Shri  Krishnu.  He  is  the  supreme  God,  the  joy  of  the  world ; 
worship  him,  O  mother.  Now  Yushoda  fell  into  an  ecstasy  of  devo- 
tion ;  all  her  self-importance  vanished,  and  she  forgot  herself  completely 
on  beholding  this  most  astonishing  frolic," 


APPENDIX 


Containing  Exercises  in  Reading  for  Beginners. 


^ff<T  *J  at  ye — in  come. 

5JT  dza — go. 

\*a  K^T  ethe  raha — here  stay. 

3TT  <T  dza  too — go   thou    (i.  e.  get 

away) . 
WW  *rT3fa  tyala  paMeewu — hirn 

send. 
frl^T  ^T^lT^r  tila  bolawu  —her  call. 
^^*  ^TT^   poodhd    wats  —  onward 

read. 
^faoS  *lfa  ummuZ  thamb— a  little 

stop. 
^5TT  poodhe  dza — on  go. 
W  ^  3UW  te   ethe   an — it   here 

bring. 
*ft  ^  ^TT^  mee  ethe  ahe — I  here 

am. 
?f  wq  ^-[^  too  tethe  ahes — thou 

there  art. 
WT  oT^oJ  ^T^   to  tfcuwuZ  ahe — he 

near  is. 
*ft  ^X  ^T%  tee  wur  ahe — she  a- 

above  is. 
"H  ^fT^ff  BTT'i  te    khalee  ahe — it 

below  is. 


^TT^fl  ^T  ^TT^'t  amhee  bure  alio — 

we  well  are. 
rpft  ^WUrT  ^fT^f  toomhee  doo- 

khunaeet  aha — you  pained    are 

(i.  e.  you  are  sick). 
W  3rft^  ^TT^?T  te  gureeb  ahet — 

they  poor  are. 
rf  ^TTrT  ^jri  te  dzat  ahe — it  going 

is. 
rft  ^cf  3TT^  tee  busut  ahe — she 

sitting  is. 
^o?  ^T^IT  hu/oo  bola — softly  speak. 
^R^  *?reiT  *JT  luwukur  maghare 

ya — quickly  back  come. 
tTT^ft  ^TTJT  pothee  an — book  bring. 
*i"  ^K  W?  te  dar  lawu — that  door 

shut. 
^T^oS  W^iT.  ^T^f  ummu£  loukur 

£sal — a  little  quick  walk  (i,  e. 

walk  a  little  quicker). 
^HoS  W3*RT9{  ^T3T  ummu/  sawu- 
kash  sangg — a  little  slow  repeat 

(i.  e.  repeat  a  little  slower). 
FEfT^T  3\T3T^  %  tyala  kagud  de — to 

him  paper  give. 


X^f] 


6,5'. 
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consider  the  subject  deliberately,  and  then  chastise  me :  Gunputi  took 
away  the  sweet  cakes,  and  the  blame  of  his  theft  is  cast  on  me.  His 
mother  said,  Krishnu !  open  thy  mouth,  and  show  it  me.  Huri  said, 
Don't  beat  me,  mother,  and  I  will  open  my  mouth  and  show  it  you. 
Then  the  lord  of  WuikoonM  opened  his  mouth  before  his  mother,  and 
showed  it  her.  Now  the  whole  universe,  WuikoonM,  Kuilas,  and  the 
rest,  all  appear  before  her,  and  at  the  same  time  innumerable  Gunputis. 
"While  the  mother  was  steadfastly  looking  in,  Gunputi  said  to  her  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Krishnu,  Hear  my  words  :  this  is  the  God  of  gods,  who 
has  become  incarnate  in  thy  womb.  All  we  gods  are  the  members  of 
that  Shri  Krishnu.  He  is  the  supreme  God,  the  joy  of  the  world ; 
worship  him,  O  mother.  Now  Yushoda  fell  into  an  ecstasy  of  devo- 
tion ;  all  her  self-importance  vanished,  and  she  forgot  herself  completely 
on  beholding  this  most  astonishing  frolic." 


APPENDIX. 


Containing  Exercises  in  Reading  for  Beginners. 


<3TT<T  *j  at  ye — in  come. 

«rfT  dza — go. 

^  T^T  ethe  r«ha — here 

an  <T  dza  too — go  thou   (i.  e.  get 

away) . 
rSJT^IT  ^T3^r  tyala  pa^Aeewu — him 

send. 
fcT^T  ^T^T^  tila  bolawu  —her  call. 
W&  ttjxf   poodhti     vf&ts  —  onward 

read. 
<W3J  *lfa  uramu;  thamb— a  little 

stop. 
t^s  5TT  poodhti  dza — on  go. 
?j  t$b[  ^TTW  to  ethe   an — it   here 

bring. 
*ft  W  ^TT-^  mee  ethe  ahe — I  here 

am. 
cf  wsj  ^T'iNr  too  tethe  ahes — thou 

there  art. 
?fT  SfRoJ  ^TT^  to  efeuwui  ahe — he 

near  is. 
?ft  "QX  ^ui  tee  wur  ahe— she  a- 

above  is. 
If  ^T^ff  ^TT^  te   khalee  ahe — it 

below  is. 


^1*^1  ^  ^T^'i  amhee  bure  alio — 

we  well  are. 
rT/^t  "^wricT  3TT^f  toomhee  doo- 

khunaeet  aha, — you  pained    are 

(i.  e.  you  are  sick). 
^  3TCt«f  ^TT^rT  te  gureeb  ahet — 

they  poor  are. 
rf  ofTfT  ^TT^  te  dzat  ahe — it  going 

is. 
<ft  ^cT  3TT^  tee  busut  ahe — she 

sitting  is. 
^oS  ^T^IT  hufoo  bola — softly  speak. 
^RaR^  *?reiT  ^T  luwukur  maghare 

ya — quickly  back  come. 
q|*ft  ^TW  pothee  an — book  bring. 
^  ^TC  ^JT^  te  dar  lawu — that  door 

shut. 
^J^o5  ^H3vC  "^T^J  ummii/  loukur 

£sal — a  little  quick  walk  (i.  e. 

walk  a  little  quicker). 
M^oS  ^T^eRT«r  ^JJl  urnmuZ  sawu- 
kash  sangg — a  little  slow  repeat 

(i.  e.  repeat  a  little  slower). 
«3JT<3T  3\TJT^  %  tyala  kagud  de — to 

him  paper  give. 


Y^/n 


(>4'. 
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wi^  JSHT^T^  5^  shaeechee 
khuburdaree  Mewa — ink's  care 
put  (it  e.  take  care  of  the  ink). 

^^3iff  ^  duoot  ghe — inkstand  take. 

TTIT  5T^H  ^^sinft  *TT^f  majhe  dz- 
uwul  lekhunee  nahee — me  near 
pen  not  (i.  e.  I  have  not  a  pen). 

g-*^  oT^o?  ^T^T  ^TTi  3ff  3fT*7? 
toomche  &uwu/  ^sakoo  ahe  kee 
kay  ? — you  near  a  penknife  is 
or  what  ?  (i,  e.  have  you  a  pen- 
knife ?) 

3JT<?T*t  *ffK  J&  3TT%  tyapasee 
phar  druvyu  ahe — him  by  much 
wealth  is. 

BTT^J  majhe  bhawaefeuwu/  ek 
ghorfa  foangula  ahe— my  brother 
near  one  horse  good  is  (t.  e.  my 
brother  has  one  good  horse). 

?ft  ?T«i  %IHT  me  tethe  hoto — I 
there  was. 

<T  ^^rf  %TcTTO  too  busut  hotas — 
thou  sitting  wast. 

^TT'ft  ^^1<T  ^TrTT  amhee  jeveet 
hoto — we  dining  were. 

g"*€t  "^  ^T«Tf  toomhee  bure  hota, — 
ye  well  were. 

*ft  ^  WC  5a5  ^f"^  mee  ethe 
phar  \el  ahe — I  here  long  time 
am   (t.  e.  I  have  been,  &c.) 

"cerf  ^  ^\%  ^TT%  twa  bure  kele 
ahe — by  thee  well  done  is  (t.  e. 
thou  hast  done  well). 


m  JI^IT  3fT%  to  gela  ahe — he  gone 

is. 
3TT*^  73jT^  ^ttt  x?Tf%^  amhee 

tyachee  buheen  pahilee — by  us 

his  sister  was  seen. 
XFSt  W%  f^^##  ^TT^f  too- 
mhee foangule  shikuvilelc  aha — 

ye  well  taught  are. 
7?TPfl?r^%  BTTf  tyanee   to  kele 

ahe — by  them  that  done  is  (/.  e. 

they  have  done  it), 
tff  j^f^  iT^TT  %tWt  mee  poor- 

vee7s  bolulo  hoto-I  before  even 

spoken  was   (i.  e.  had  spoken). 
7*IT*rt"ff  *?^%^T^  tyanee  te  mhu£- 

ule  hote — by  them  it  said  was 

(i.  e.  they  had  said  it). 
3TT'«1rm^T^?r^T^%f?r  amhee 

tvala  nookte   foarule    hote — by 

us  to    him    the   act  of  feeding 

was  lately   done  (t.   e.  we  had 

lately  fed  him). 
*ft  ^f  «TT^  mee  oodya  dzaeen-- 

I  to-morrow  will  go. 
^3TT5T   3<Y^    -m^\^    az    ghureefo 

jeveen — to-day  at   home    even 

I  shall  dine, 
m  5TTT<3  (#^^)  t0   dzaeel— he 

will  go.  [shall  go. 

m  5TT\*T^  0?^^)  to  dzaeel — he 
7?JT    ^R^TT   *IT*"<ft^    tya  mula  ma- 

ruteel  — they   (fern.)   to  me  will 

beat  (i«  e.  they  will  beat  me). 
?p*t  <3«  TTf%*lt   TT^f   toomhee 
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oobhe  rahila  nahee— ye  upright 

remained    not  (i.  e.  ye  did  not 

stand). 
?3T?ft  ^3*l^r  xnf%^  TT^  tyanee 

ool^oon  pahile  nahee — by  them 

the  act  of  looking  back  was  not 

performed  {i.  e.  they  looked  not 

back). 
E?T  ??JT^JT  qifw  *r^T  my  a  tyala 

pahile  nuwhute — by  me  the  act 

of  seeing  him  was  not  performed 

(*".  e.  I  had  not  seen  him). 
?3T  *f  $f%%  *r^tf  mya   te  uikile 

nuwhute — by  me  it  heard  was 

not  (i.  e.  I  had   not  heard  it). 
1TT  *Kf  -fnTf  ?  to  ghuree  nahee  ?— 

he  at  home  not  1  (i.  e.  Is  he  not, 

&c.) 
*n*£i,  m  *uik  Jl^lT  3fT^  nahee,  to 

bahergelaahe — no,  he  out  gone  is. 
^T  V*   ^s^   ^T^T  ^J^t  to    ek 

shubd   bolula   nahee — he     one 

word  spoke  not. 
*ft  ^gf JTUTTX:   •Tl^t   mee  sanggunar 

nahee — I  about  to  tell  not  (i.  e. 

I  will  not  tell). 
m  BT^T^rffrT  SpsjT  *TTTf    to   «da- 

luteet  gela  nahee — he  in  court 

gone  not. 
Tj^riT  ^f*j  ^T^ff  mula  use  wa^ute — 

to  me  so  it  seems, 
ff  *sRT  ^TT^  ift  iTT^t  ?  te  khure  ahe 

kee  nahee  ? — that  true  is,  what 
not 7.  (i.  e.  is  not  that  true  .7) 


#T^fM^T^r^TT^  m*f  ?  to  sumput- 
tiwan  ahe  kay  ? — he  wealthy  is, 
what?  (t.  e.  is  he  wealthy?) 

Spll  TTaft  ^TT^f?  toomhee  rogee 
aha  ? — you  sick  are  ? 

^  ^53  BTT^rT  3iT^  ?  te  chupuZ  abet 
kay  ? — they  quick  are,  what  ? 

g-^1  ^T^t  "^T^  3fn*T?  toojhee 
khatree  zhalee  kay  ? — thy  con- 
viction taken  place,  what  ?  (i.  e. 
art  thou  convinced  ?) 

cj*?t  ?WC  ^TT^f  3\T3?  toomhee 
tuyar  aha  kay  ? — you  ready  are, 
what? 

<rJ%  %T?T  «fit  ^l^f?  tyavishuyee 
tyacha  ^soolutbhawala  sanggi- 
tule  bote  kee  kay  ? — that  con- 
cerning to  his  cousin  told  was, 
or  what  ? 

q?(^?  majha  ata  toomha  bura- 
bur  hotya  kee  kay  ? — my  aunts 
you  with  were,  or  what? 
m  3iT<3   mH  ^TrTT?    to   kal  kothe 
hota? — he  yesterday  where  was? 

3»T*?  ?     tyane    toomhala     rodga 
ipathm  ila  kee  kay  ? — by  him  to 
you  a  loaf  was  sent,  or  what  ? 
ift  ^Jfih?  ^TT^T  mee  oogeets  alo— ■ 
I  without  object  have  come. 

*RT*I  ?  ^T*J  f^T  tyane  toomhala 
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puika  oosuna  clila  kee  kay  ?  hoy 
dila — by  him  to  you  money  in 
loan  given,  or  what  ?  yes,  given. 

1HH  3^T  SPfl  ^Tf%^!T  3&T3?  ?  mazha 
kootra  toomhee  pahila  kay? — 
my  dog  by  you  seen,  what  ? 

Tpi^  m^VT  *S"T%  afiT^  ?  toomutee 
jewun  zhale  kay  ? — your  dinner 
taken  place,  what?  (t.  e.  have 
you  finished  your  dinner  ?) 

fcTW  om^fT  ijff  *nf%%  Sfll  3>T*?  ? 
tine  tyala  poorvee  pahile  hote 
kay  ? — by  her  him  before  seen 
was,  what? 

^  Y^  ^  ^T^"  ^^  te  Poorve^ 
gele  hote,  kay? — they  before 
gone  were,  what  ? 

effT^T  ?  mee  toomhala  kahee 
mudh  anoo  kee  kay  ? — I  to 
you  some  honey  shall  bring,  or 
what  ? 

SpST^T  cfif^  ^T^T  ^cfi?  toomhala 
kahee  sakhur  deoo? — to  you 
some  sugar  shall  I  give? 

W*i  3*Ht  ^  ^TTUTT^  ZiW  ?  tyane 
kahee  doodh  anave  kay  ? — by 
him  some  milk  should  be 
brought,  what?  (».  e.  is  he  to 
bring  any  milk  ?) 

W*$[  f\-^\  ^W  %W?\  ^JT^I  ?  toomhee 
mula  kahee  lonee  dyal? — you 
to  me  some  butter  will  give  ? 

*  *N?  ^$T  ^T^rft^  ^  3?T*J  ?  te 


kahee  ^ukka  anteel  kee  kay  ? — 
they  some  cheese  will  bring,  or 
what  ? 

?qT^fl  JTTT^T  ^itflUfif  3vH?  ?  tyanee 
gaeela  dohave  kee  kay? — by 
them  the  act  of  milking  the 
cows  may  be  done,  or  what?  (*'.  e. 
may  they  milk  the  cows?) 

If  ^TT^T  ^F3  g^<3  3ff  **rs??  te 
amha  surwas  poorel  kee  kay  ? — 
that  to  us  all  will  suffice,  or 
what? 

tsowgha  dzunas  to  bhat  poorla 

kay  ? — to  four  persons  that  rice 

sufficed,  what? 
7j*^l  ^"R"?  toomhee  dzave — by  you 

the  act  of  going  may  be  per- 
formed (t.  e.  you  may  go). 
HJT«ft  3ff<T  *?T*3  tyanee  at  yave — 

by  them  in  it  may  be  come, 
rp^l   HJT^IT   ^tTT    toomhee    tyala 

sangga — you  to  him  tell. 
c^T^T  ^TT^  ^  tyala  dzaoo  de — to 

him  to  go  give  (i.  e.  let  him  go). 
frT^T  *?T^  ^JT  tila  pahoo  dya — to 

her  to  see  give  (i.  e.  let  her  see). 
^   f<lT^lT    ^  ?T«fiT  te  tyala    deoo 

nuko — it  to  him  give  not. 
frf^ir  SRfTf  t*Z5  ^  T3RT  tila  kahee 

phuZ   deoo    nuka — to   her  any 

fruit  give  not. 
3j*3  %T^l  «T^fT  use  boloo  nuka — so 

say  not. 
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*H¥ft^IT  *UW  *T«FT  masheela  maroo 

nuka — the  fly  kill  not. 
gWT^JT  *lW  «T3\T  kootryala  maroo 

nuka — the  dog  beat  not. 
^jjf  TO*  «T«&T  rage  bhuroo  nuka — 

with  anger  fill  not  (*.  e.  don't 

get  angry). 
TW*  *n^  Vf^TCT  ituke  lowkur 

dhawoo  nuko — so  quick  run  not. 
#T^ffrT  WC  $9  ^  *W  kholeet 

dhoor  yeoo  deoo  nuko — in  the 

room  smoke  to  come  let  not. 
HJT^T  ^V^\  9t£'3<4  ^T  tyala 

tsahadee   sangoo    deoo  nuka — 

him  slander  to  tell  let  not. 
*ft  *TCHJ  ^IT^T^T  btt^  «KT*J  ?    mee 

ghuras   dzayataa   ahe  kay  ? — I 

house  to  of  going  am,  what  ? 

(i.  e.  am  I  to  go  home  ?) 
w€t,  WT  ofT^T^T  ^T%  nahee,  to 

dzaya£sa  ahe — no,  he  of  going  is 

(i.  e.  no,  he  is  to  go), 
cfft  ff^  ^T^xtk  ^T^f  toomhee 

tethe   rahunar  aha — you  there 

about  to  remain  are. 

3iT3  ?  toomhee  sara  diwus  tethe 
busayafoe  aha,  kay? — you  all 
day  there  of  sitting  are,  what  ? 
(i.  e.  are  you  to  sit  there  all 
day?) 
IT^H^  ^f  Jl^rf  TT^t  majhane  sang- 
guwut  nahee — by  mine  it  can 
be  told  not  (i.  e.  I  cannot  tell). 


5TTV*T  dzur  toomhee  dzanar  usal 
tur  meehi  dzaeen — if  you  are 
going,  then  I  too  will  go. 

T^r  "S"S3i^  ilii  *uf%£f  mula  zhuf- 
kur  gele  pahije — to  me  quickly 
gone  is  necessary  (t.  e.  I  must 
go  quickly). 

eft  arc  ^3fl  ^Tff^t  ^^ifr  ?TC  'ft 
^T?r  tee  dzur  oogee  rahilee  usu- 
tee  tur  bure  hote — she  if  quiet 
remained  were,  then  well  it  were 
(i.  e.  if  she  had  remained  quiet, 
it  had  been  well). 

src  n  ejt  mm*\  ^w%  ?rc  Ft  *r%T 

^twt  dzur  te  mya  dzanule  usutc 
tur  mee  gelo  nusuto — if  it  by 
me  known  were,  then  I  gone 
not  were. 
H  cf%  3T^T  f4^T  cT%  ?H3T  te  tuse 
uso,  kinwa  tuse  nuso — it  so  be, 
or  so  not  be  (i.  e.  be  it  so  or  not). 

tiche  ichhes  yeeel  tuse  tine  ku- 
rave — to  her  pleasure  will  come, 
so  by  her  it  may  be  done  (i,  e. 
she  may  do  as  she  pleases). 

to  toola  glmree  dzanyachee 
adnya  kurito — he  thee  home  of 
going  order  makes. 

mhas  dzanya^e  kay  karun  ahe  ? 
— you  going  of  what  cause  is  ? 
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ift  3TT5T  thix™  5TT?r  ^TT^t  mee  az 

nuguras  dzat  nahee — I  to-day 

to  city  going  not. 
rf^l   ^t   SHrT    *TTTf  toomhee  ka 

dzat  nahee — you  why  go  not  ? 
faff^n*  <TTW  3TT^  ^T?   kituvva  tas 

ahe  ha? — what  hour  is  this  1 
"^l^T  !3"T#  3»ts?  ?   daha  zhale  kay  ? 

— ten  taken  place,  what  ?  (i.  e. 

is  it  ten?) 

tuse  toomhee  mula  sanggitule 
kee  nahee  ? — so  hy  you  to  me 
told  or  not  ? 
TJ^T  ejn?  w€f  ^^T  ^f  TT^f? 
toomufoa  bap  ghuree  mela  kee 
nahee? — your  father  at  home 
died  or  not? 

•TTTf?  toomutea  mama  ghoJya- 
wuroon  pue?ula  kee  nahee  ? — 
your  uncle  horse  from  fell  or 
not? 
7*jTtJT  WTO  *T^T  3TT%  tff  ^TT^T? 
tyafoa  hat  modla  ahe  kee 
nahee  ? — his  hand  broken  is  or 
not? 

•TT^t  ?  ardhee  adhik  wa£  ten- 
fold aho  kee  nahee  ? — half  more 
road  we  walked  are  or  not  ? 
IF^  l^f  ^^  ^TofT^T  mf^  ^H 
^rf  cfii^T  ?  toomhee  poorvee  ku- 
dhee  rajala  pahile  nuwhute  kee 


kay? — by  you  before  ever  the 
king  was  not  seen,  or  what? 

JTrf  WW?  r^T^T  rp^t   qif%%  if*T  3(?f 

•TTTf?  gut  wurshee  tyala  too- 
mhee pahile  bote  kee  nahee — 
last  year  him  by  you  seen  was 
or  not. 

*ft  3TT5T  sr^ffT  JT^r  %r?TT  mee  az 
shuhurat  gelo  hoto — 1  to-day  in 
city  gone  was  (i.  e.  I  was  in 
town  to-day). 

7j-??^f  cSm  ^W  ^t^j%  ^frf  toomu- 
tsc  tyafoe  kay  tsalule  hote — 
yours  his  what  gone  on  was  ? 
(*.  e.  what  were  you  and  he 
carrying  on  ?) 

<5jT^t  ^T^  *U^T  tyacheewa£  poha — 
his  way  look  («'.  e.  wait  for  him). 

tyane  toomuchee  kooches^ta  ke- 
lee  usavee — by  him  your  teazing 
done  must  be  (t.  e.  he  must 
have  been  teazing  you). 

FEjT^  ^H  V\  ^T«T  tyatse  unn  mee 
khato— his  food  I  eat  (t.  e.  he 
supports  me). 

oEjT^t  wv  "517^1  tyachee  bhet  zha- 
lee— his  meeting  has  taken  place 
(t.  e.  I  have  met  him). 

dze  oocheet  ahe  te  mula  kele 
pahije — what  proper  is  that  to 
me  done  is  necessary  (i.  e.  I 
must  do  what  is  proper). 
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*ft  oTT^T   BTTforWT   mee    dzaoon 

aytito — I  having  gone  bring  (i. 

e.  I  will  go  and  bring  it). 
^  ^^«RT3T  «TT^*f  ^T  mee  zhutkun 

dzaoon  yeto — I  quickly  having 

gone  come. 
*ft  ^T^T  "3^T  mee  apula  busu- 

16 — I  myself  am  seated  (t.  e.  I 

am  seated  here  at  ease;  or,  I 

am  just  sitting), 
m  3TT^T  *UrmX  ^TT^    to  apula 

matbur  ahe — he  our  own  rich 

is  (i.  e.  he  is  rich  in  our  way). 
^TTfff  *ft  ^*?5T^r  ata  mee  sumuzulo 

— now  I  have  comprehended  (i. 

e.  now  I  understand  you). 
^    *ft  oTTUT*T  3f  I^J  he  mee  dzanoon 

ahe — that      I    having     known 

am. 

*3*F3  sfi^ff  puhilyane  eeshwu- 
rane  surwu  pudarthachee  tutve 
ootpunn  kelee — at  first  by  God 


all  things'  elements  produced 
were  made  (t.  e.  at  first  God 
created  the  elements  of  all 
things) . 

^%  ^^  ^TTf%^  apulya  surwu 
jeewubhawane  eeshwurachee 
bhukti  kelee  pahije — own  all 
soul-affection  with  God's  wor- 
ship done  is  necessary  (i.  e.  God 
is  to  be  worshipped  with  all 
your  heart). 

vmi%  sudgoorooche  poonyache 
adharane  dewala  bhuzave  —  true 
teacher's  merit's  support  by  to 
God  let  worship  be  done  (t.  e. 
worship  God  in  dependence  on 
the  true  teacher's  merits). 
«flfW1W  rj«^  W^mm  ^^T  bhugu- 
wan  toomutse  kulyau  kuro — 
God  your  prosperity  make  (**.  e. 
God  bless  you). 
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MOD  ALPHABET 


Towels 


sit/  &         4/  00  -&        JW  0  <W 


Ccns<rriarits. 


si?       J™      <£    <dn/    <ns    ^7     /ffi/     cd     tin/   yn/ 

U   HI'U^W   W  J    H    M 

p^      ^^     -/      ^£      w     j^      A/         ^       jf 
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NATIVE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  a  Father 

sh^tt  ^nRTf^r  ^r^T<t  ^  fa^^r. 


To  a  Teacher  Brother,  TJhcle^,  and-  other  elderly 
^Relatives,  except  eiTather. 

ft^rr  *?frfcTB  faff*  snv^  -g^  i^ 
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NATIVE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  a  Father 


To  a  Teacher, IS  rot  her,  TJncle,  and  other  elderfa- 
Relatives,  except  a  Father. 

HW^l). 


J  68 


7  o  (i  Tea  rn  cd  Man. 


sF^srTsrr^jHfr  •  •  • 
t  ^4Tcr  sro^  srrtfr*  w^r  fefrrforsb 

To  a  Saw. 
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To  a,  JjejurnedsMan, 


•<v/3)q  <J)VU>  *U^n<r/^l  UM^XS^'/  t/<fvf^W<A^l 

M^fi'qfi  '<55'itfjyu^  wi}\\  v<fm  ncM*i 


.Z?  & /Sorts. 

\)*u\U  JV 
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To  a  Friirul(l#fffrm). 


TeaTritJid(27£fcrrrn,}. 

Prafrcr  ^^?t  <t?ffr  f&f^rF^T  srar*. 
^ntnr^r  *r*r=?r  wr^nr  sptcstt  f^nr^ft  m^f- 
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To  a^Jriend-Ct^fcrm) 


Hfl^M^WmJj^^MH- 


^>  k  ^> 


.Z?  a-Tmnd  '(21gform). 
H^C\  M-h  M>|  Qj  fcW  VA *fi d  W(  >ij I  \f\ — 
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To  aMastcrdgfcrm). 

^^^^*ft%^tff 

l^r^TT^rr  rrnnfjr  w^t  ^  \^r^f  ^w^ 
t  sr^f  f*rtrr  C^^r  ffc|[T  fcr*ft  ^^f 

To  ivMastcr  {2  a^form). 

$rV*tf  *N-?r  ^r^fr  ^f^sfr  <r  m- 
ir*iFr  sro*r  *r*r*gnr  tfRifr  <rriTf  «r  sn^- 
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To  a,Master(J^fcrm). 

tfiii)<y  m  <ii  &  if)  ^  n  (.'  H7<?u^j3)  v  i\v£i) 

JJ-  a-Master  (2lfform). 

&  <u  fr  ifl  VM  fi) . 
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_Z?  anJEauat. 


W 


TcaSuperior. 


Tcan^Eaiutl 

rem^rftrrft; 
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To  arvlrvferior. 


Te  Government. 

PrT?ft  c^r^f  ^^r^  <^tt^t¥.^ 


177 


To  an Inferior. 


To  Goverrnrt£7tt. 


t 

« 


ERRATA. 


Page  16,  line  19,  for  i^^T  substitute  \m%J. 


21, 

30, 

124, 


176, 


1,  for  X  substitute  X- 
19,  for  5  substitute  6. 

25,  for  *ft  and  3TT*€l  substitute  3?jf  and  3f  T*Cf. 

26,  for  rj  and  ?p^t  substitute  ccff  and  jpf\. 

27,  /or  ^T,  <?t  %  %  HIT,  rft  substitute  <%!-$,  frj#,  rSJi^ft. 
14,  for  f%^«T  substitute  *?57ff^  f^R»T. 
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